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PKEFACE. 



The publishii^ of Uncle Tom's CaMn diadosed fhe 
sorrowB of the Americaa slaye. 

When the existence of such sorrows was disputed, 
the Key to Uncle TorrCs Cabin was published, and to 
this no auswar has ever been retumed; a most profound 
silence has always reigned with regard to that book in 
quaiters whence there was the most clamor with regard 
to the tale. 

The author has never seen or heard of one attempt to 
disprove or refute a Single Statement of the Key, 

Meanwhile, during the five years that have passed 
since the publication of the story, the great etil has 
marched on to its results with a terrible and undeviating 
tread. The foolish vi]^ins, who all slumbered and slept, 
the respectable and tender-hearted, who, in Ignorant 
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sincerity, cried peace when there was no peace, have 
one by one been awakened in wild surprise; and the 
foolish have said unto the wise, Give us of your oil, for 
our lamps have gone out. 

The few who then fought the battle of liberty al- 
most Single handed, those Cassandras, who for many 
years saw the Coming evü aad prophesied to unheeding 
ears, now find themselves at the head of a mighty anny, 
and in a erisis thiat must speedily detennine what shall 
be the worldng out of this great evil, whether it shall 
issue peaceabl y orj g_ blood. 

When üncle Tom was published, sentimental hu- 
manity was shocked that its author could represent a 
Legree beating defenceless TJncle Tom on the head with 
a cow-hide; but sentimental humanity has lately seen, 
with her own eyes, the accomplished scholar and gentle- 
man, the Senator of a sovereign state, Struck down un- 
armed and unsuspecting, by a cowardly blow from he" 
hind^ and, while thus prostrate, still beaten by the 
dastard arm which had leamed its skill on a South 
Carolina plantation. 

Sentimental humanity then loudly declared her be- 
lief that the chivalry of South Carolina would repudiate 
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the act^ The chivaJry of South Carolina presented the 
rufaan with a cane, bearmg the inscription, «Hit him 
again;" and presents of silver plate and congratulatory 
letters from public meetings flowed in, mixed with ten- 
derer testimonials from the genÜer sex; and the cowardly 
bully, forced by public sentiment to resign his seat, has 
been, in insulting defiance of that sentiment, triumphantly 
retumed by the Citizens of South Carolina: and his act 
was openly vindicated by Southern members in their 
places in both houses of Congress. 

After this who will doubt what the treatm^ot; of 
elaves has been, or is likely to be, in the hands of men 
educated under such influences? — "If these thin^ 
are done in the green tree, what shall be done in 
the dry?" 

The Author's object in this book is to show the 
general effect of slavery on society — the various social 
disadvantages which it brings even on its most favoured 
adyocates — the thriftlessness and misery and backward 
tendency of all the economical arrangements of slave 
States — the retrograding of good families into poverty 
— the deterioration of land — the worse demoralization 
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o£ all classes from the ariBtocratic tyraimical planier to 
the oppressed and poor white — which is the result of 
the introduction of slave lahour. 

It is also an ohject to display the corruption of 
Christianity which arises from the same source; a cor- 
ruption which has gradually lowered the Standard of the 
Church, ITorth and South, and heen productive of more 
infidelity than the works of all the Encyclopsedists put 
together. 

As an iUustration of the corrupted state of Chris- 
tianity, the author need only adduce the following fact, 
related to her by one of her family connexions — a 
minister of the Gospel, resident in Missouri at the time 
when organizations were being formed to go into Kansas 
and forcibly take away the rights of the ballot-box from 
the Citizens of that territory. 

This gentleman had gone to Missouri with the fond 
hope that he would be allowed to preach the Gospel^ 
if he would say nothing about slavery. He informed 
the writer that all the church members and eiders, and 
even ministers in his vicinity, openly justified and spoke 
in favour of this movement, and in many cases even 
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joined the party who went to efifect it; and for daring to 
lift bis Yoice in yeiy genüe remonstrance, bis sitaation 
was made so nncomfortable that he was obliged to leave 
the State. 

The regiment of Colonel Buford, which has dis- 
tingoished itself by indiscriminate pillage and murder, 
left Alabama amid an enthusiastic populär conconrse, with 
addresses and piayers from clei^ymen cheering them on. 

This winter has witnessed the most shockii^ cold- 
blooded murders of men in Kansas, for the simple crime 
of avowing Opposition to slavery. The city of Lawrence 
has been sacked, with atrocities which it was hoped had 
been discarded in modern warfare; and yet neither the 
new nor the old school assembly of the Fresbyterian 
chnrch, assembled in their public capacity, have uttered 
one Word indicative of disapprobation of these pro- 
ceedings, and the defences of slavery in both these 
bodies have never been so open and unblushing. The 
same is true with regard to the Methodist general Con- 
ference, although not quite to the same extent. 

These facta speak for themselves. They show more 
stTongly than anything eise the force öf the demoralizing 
power that is at work. 
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The author desires to anticipate one criticism, which 
may be made on the dramatic representatioiiB of this 
volume. 

It was represented to her, after the publication of 
Uncle Tom*s Cahin, that the profanity attributed to some 
of the characters was a painful shock to the religious 
feelings of the Community. 

The author has given this subject a serious con- 
sideration, and it is a deliberate opinion formed as the 
result, that in a dramatic exhibition made for moral 
purposes, it is necessary sometimes even to pabi the 
moral sense in order to give the füll force of the 
lesson. 

If a certain style of society induces profaneness and 
contempt of all reverential considerations, an author 
cannot make this realked witliout in some cases shocking 
the reverential feelings of the readers. How is it pos- 
sible to represent the conversätion of men, whose every 
breath is an oath, without the admission of some touches 
of the pencil, shocking to the minds of the pious? We 
are apt to think in such cases that what pains us must 
necessarily injure, when in fact, that pain is an indica- 
tion of a healthy state of the moral Organization. The 
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Scriptures, whose representations of evil and of good are 
always dramatic, give, without reserve, the boastings of 
the profane, who defy the Lord, as well as the adora- 
tions of those who worship Him. The haughty Pharaoh 
says "Who is the Lord that I should obey him?" The 
sensitive and irritable Jonah expostulates in language 
qnite unlike the reverence of a common prayer, and the 
words and deeds of the wicked are told with a homely 
plainness which makes the fastidious shudder. 

In considering, therefore, how far a moral artist may 
go on this subject — the moral purpose and result is to 
be taken into aecount. 

If profanity and vice are rendered interesting in the 
person of a gay and accomplished hero, the good would 
indeed have reason to complain; but while it is held np 
in the characters of those confessedly formed under the 
infLuences of an evil system, it may be a necessary part 
of the exhibition. 

Let it not be said that the people of England do not 
need the enlightening power of such exhibitions — that 
they have nothing to do with the evil. They have 
mach to do with it; it is vital to them as well as to us. 
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When they read in these pages how good men to eecure 
good purposes are led first to endure, then to piiy, then 
to embrace the monster which has been the cause of all 
this evil — when they see how the Standard of Chris- 
tianity in a whole nation has been insensibly lowered 
— let them not be high minded, bat fear. England is 
connected with America by the same ties of interest, 
trade y relationship/ and religious firatemity, that haye 
bound together the Korth and the South. 

Every year the power of steam is drawing these ties 
closer, and it is for her Christianity to decide whether, 
for the sake of good or gain of any description, it will 
begiu that course of endurance which has always ended 
at last in an embrace. Are there not some signs of the 
times in England? When defences not only of slavery, 
but of the slave-iärade, hegin to appear in respectable 
quarters, is it not time to ask whereto these thiags 
will grow? 

The party in America, who in the Coming election 
are to make a stand against this tremendous ctü, may 
possibly meet a temporary defeat; it is always best to 
look the worst issue steadily in the face. The Christianity 
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of England haye to ponder the question^ whether if 
slayeiy becomes trimnphaiLt^ they for the sake of trade 
and gain will join the acclamation and follow the yIg- 
torious car? Will the British lion be led in cotton 
bands by snch hands as smote down Charles Sumner? 

One Word more is due to the Free States in America: 
much as they haye erred, it is but justice to them to 
say that the error has not been entirely one either of 
cowardice or of interest; something is certainly due to a 
generous creduHty unwilling to believe the worst of 
brethren, and that slowness to wrath which is charac- 
teristic of those who haye been taught to rule their own 
spirii 

That they haye not yet ayenged the insult to their 
Senator^ the yiolation of their free ballot-box, the buming 
of their towns^ and the murders of their brethren and 
sons, is no sign that they haye not feit them; it simply 
shows the grandeur of that law-abiding education which 
is giyen by true freedom, which seeks its redress not 
by immediate yiolence, but by those surer methods pro- 
yidcd by national law. Should all these fail, we haye 
only to say, "Wo to the a^ressor when tliey who are 
slow to anger are at last aroused.*' 
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But though we have alluded to the worst possibilities, 
we rejoice in saying that everything now promises in 
OUT next election a triumphanfc vindication of Liberty 
and Right in America. 

H. B. Stowe. 

Montagu e Street , Russell Square , 
London^ August 2\^ 1856. 
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CHAPTER L 

The Mlstresa of Canema. 

"Bills, Harry? Yes. Dear me wliere are tliey? 
There? — no. Here? 0, look! wliat do you think of this 
scarf? Isn't it lovely?" 

"Yes, Miss Nina, beautifiil; bat'* — 

"0, those büls! — yes. Well, here goes, — here 
perhaps in this box. No, that's my opera hat. By-the-by, 
what do you think of that? Isn't that bunch of silver 
wheat lovely? Stop a bit, you shall see it on me." 

And with these words Üie slight litÜe figure sprang 
up as if it had wings, and, humming a waLtzing-tune, 
skimmed across the room to a looking-glass, and placed 
the jaunty litÜe cap on the gay little head, and then, 
tuming a pirouette on one toe, said "There now! There 
now!" Ah, Harry! ah, mankind generally! the wisest 
of you haye been made fools of by just such dancing, 
glittering, fluttering little assoitments of curls, pendants, 
streamers, eyes, cheeks, and dimpies. 

The little figure, scarce the height of the Yenus, 
rounded as that of an Infant, was shown to advantage by 

Dred. !. 1 
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a coquettish moming-dress of buff inuslin,;j7fiißlid&?ttered 
open in front to display the einl;)r<ji^f<ed: skii% and trim 
little mouse of a slipperv IThs face V^'ohe of those pro- 
Toking ones whick sets Vn&cism at defiance. The hair 
— waviqg^ :öjiiding\ danömg hither and thither — seemed 
to-liäTe ftftwiid,' lauffhing grace of its own. The brown 
; eyos^twiAkled like the pendants of a chandelier. The 
V little wicked nose, which bore' the forbidden upward curve, 
seemed to assert its right to do so with a saucy freedom; 
and the pendants of multiplied briUiants that twinkled in 
her ears, and the nodding wreath of silver wheat that 
set off her opera hat, seemed alive with mischief and 
motion. 

"Well, what do you think?" said a lively imperative 
voice — just the kind of voico that you might have ex- 
pected from the figure. 

The young man to whom this question was addressed 
was a well-dressed gentlemanly person of about thirty- 
iive, with dark complexion and hair and deep füll blue 
eyes. There was something marked and peculiar in the 
Square high forehead and the finely-formed features which 
indicated talent and ability, and the blue eyes had a 
depth and strength of colour that might cause them at 
first glance to appear black. The face, with its strongly- 
marked expression of honesty and sense, had about it 
many care-wom and thoughtftil Hnes. He looked at the 
little defiant fay for a moment with an air of the most 
entire deference and admiration, then a heavy shadow 
crossed his face, and he answered abstractedly, 

"Yes, Miss]Srina, everything you wear becomes pretty, 
and that is perfectly charming." 

"Isn't it, now, Harry? I thought you would think 
so; you see ifs my own idea. You ought to have seen 
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what a thing it was when I first saw it in Madame le 
Blanche's window. There was a great hot-looking feather 
on it, and two or three horrid bows. I had them out in 
a twinklingy and got this wheat in, whäch shakes so, you 
know. Ifs perfectly lovely. Well, do you believe, the 
very night I wore it to the opera I got engaged." 

"Engaged! Miss Nina?" 

"Engaged! yes, to be surel Why not?" 

''It seems to me thafs a yery serious thing, Miss 
Kina." 

''Seiious! ha! ha! ha!" said the litüe beauty, seating 
herseif on one arm of the sofa, and shaking the glittering 
hat back firom her eyes. "Well, I fancy it was — to him 
at least I made him serious, I can teil you." 

"But is this true, Miss Nina? Are you really en- 
gaged?" 

''Yes, to'be sure I am, to three gentlemen, aud going 
to stay so tiU I find which I like best May be, you 
know, I shan*t like any of them." 

"Engaged to three gentlemen, Miss Nina!" 

"To be sure. Can't you understand EngHsh, Harry? 
I am now — fact.? 

"Miss Nina, is that right?" 

"Eight! why not? I don't know which to take — 
I positively don*t; so I took them all on trial, you 
know." 

"Eeally, Miss Nina! Teil us who they are." 

"WeU, there's Mr. Carson; he's a rieh old bachelor, 
horribly polite; one of those little bobbing men that al- 
ways have such shining dickies and collars, and such 
bright boots, and such tight straps; and he's rieh, and 
perfectly wild about me. He wouldn't take No for an 
answer, so I just said Yes^ you know, to have a little 

1* 
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quiet Besides he h very oonvenient about the opcra and 
coucerts and auch things." 

"Well, and the nest." 

"Well, the next is George Eramons. He's one of your 
pink-ond-white men, you know, who look Ute eream condy, 
üs if they were good to eat. He'a a lawyer of a good 
family, thought a good dcal of, and all tbat Well, really 
they Bay he haa talente — Pia no judgo. I know he 
alwaya borcs me to death, asking me if I have read thiö« 
or tbat; marking placea in hooks I ncver read. He'a your 
sentiineiital sort, writea the moat romantie notcs on pink 
paper, and all tbat aort of tbing." 

"And the tbird?" 

"Well, you See, I don't lue him a bit, l'm snre I 
don't. U^s a bateful creatnre; he isn't bandaome; he's 
proTid BS Lucifer; and Tm Bure I don't kaov how he got 
me to bc engaged. It wob a kind of an accident. He'a 
real good, though, too good for me, that^a a fact. But 
then, I am afraid of bim a little." 

"And hia name?" 

"Well, hia name ia Clayton — Mr. Edward Claj-ton, 
at yoTtr aervice. He'a one of your bigb-and-raigbty people, 
witb such deep-set eyea — eyea that look as if they were 
in a oave — and ancb black hair! and his eyes have a 
desperate aort of aad look, sometimes quite Byronic. He's 
tall and ratber loose-jointed; haa heautiful tfieth; hia 
moutb, too, ia — well, wben be amilea, sometimea it 
really ia qoite faacinatii^; and tben he's ao different &om 
□ther gentlemea, He's kind, but he don't care how he 
dreaaes, and wears tbo most horrid ehoes. And then, he 
ian't polile; be won't Jump, you know, to pick up your 
thread or sciBsors; and aometimea hell get into a brown 
etudy, and let you stand ten minntea before be tbinka to 
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giye jou a chair^ and all such proYoking things. He isn't 
a bit of a lady's man. Well, the consequence is, as my 
lord won't court the girls, the girls all court my lord — 
that's the way, you know. And they seem to think it*s 
B^Lch a feather in their cap to get attention from him, 
becanse, you know, he's horrid sensible. So, you see, 
that just set me out to see what I could do with him. 
"Well, you see, I wouldn't court him, and I plagued him, 
and laughed at him, and spited him, and got him gloriously 
wroth; and he said some spiteful things about me, and 
then I Said some more about him, and we had a real up- 
and-down quarrel; and then I took a penitent tum, you 
know, and just went gracefuUy down into the Valley of 
humilLation — as we witches can — and it toqfe wonder- 
folly, brought my lord on bis knees before he knew what 
he was doing. "Well, really I don't know what was the 
matter just then, but he spoke so eamest and streng that 
actually he got me to crying — hateful creature! — and 
I promised all sorts of things, you know, said altogether 
more than will bear thinking of." 

"And are you corresponding with all these lovers, 
Miss Nina?'' 

"Yes; isn't it fun? Their letters, you know, can't 
speak; if they could, when they come rustling together 
in the bag, wouldn't there be a muss?" 

''Miss Nina, I think you have given your heart to 
the last one." 

"0, nonsense, Harry! Haven't got any heart! Don't 
care two pins for any of them! All I want is to have a 
good time. As to loye and all that, I don't believe I 
could loye any of them. I should be tired to death of 
any of them in six weeks; I never liked anything that 
Ipng." 
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''Miss "NiDB,, you must excuse me, but I want to ask 
you again, is it right to trifle with tlie feeUngs of gentle- 
men in this way?** 

"Why not? Isn't all fair in war? Don't they trifle 
"with US girls every chance they get, and sit up so pompous 
in their rooms and smoke cigars, and talk ns over as 
if they only had to put out their jSnger and say, *Come 
here/ to g^t any of us? I teil you ifs fun to bring 
them down. Now, there's that horrid George Emmons, 
I teil you, if he did not flirt all winter with Mary 
Stephens, and got everybody to laughing about her. It 
was so evident, you see, that she liked him, she couldn't 
help showing it, poor little thing! And then my lord 
would settLe his coUar, and say he hadn't quite made up 
his mind to take her, and all that. Well, I haven't made 
up my mind to take him either, and so poor Mary is 
avenged. As to the old bach — that smooth-dicky man — 
you see, he can't be hurt, for his heart is rubbed as 
smooth and hard as his dicky, with falling in love and 
out again. He's been tumed off by three girls, now, and 
liis shoes squeak as brisk as ever, and he*s just as joUy. 
You see, he didn't use to be so rieh. Lately he's come 
into a splendid property; so, if I don't take him, poor 
man, there are enough that would be glad of him." 

"Well, then, but as to that other one?'* 

"What! my Lord Lofty? 0, he wants humbling! — 
it wouldn't hurt him, in the least, to be put down a 
little. He*s good, too, and afflictions always improve good 
people. I believe I was made for a means of grace 
to 'em all." 

''Miss Nina, what if aU three of them should come 
at onco — or even two of them?" 

"What a droll idea! wouldn*t it be funny? Just to 
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think of it! What a commotioiL! wliat a scene! It would 
really be yastly entertaming." 

''ISow, Miss Nina*, I waat to speak as a fdendJ* 
"No, you shaa't! it is just what people say when 
they are going to say something disagreeable. I told 
Clayton, once for all, that I wouldn't have him speak as 
a Mend to me." 

*'Pray, how does he take all this?" 
"Take it! why, just as lie must. He cares a great 
deal more fqr me than I do for him." Here a slight 
little sigh escaped the &ir Speaker. "And I think it 
fdn to shock hitn. You knöw he is one of the fatherly 
sort, who is always adyising young girls. Let it be 
understood that Ids Standard of female character is 
wonderfally high, and all that And, then, to think of 
his being tripped up before me! — it's töo fanny!" 
The ütjtle sprite here took off her opera-hat, and com- 
menced waltzing a few steps, and stopping mid-whirl, 
exclaimed: "0, do you know, we girls have been trying 
to leam the cachucha, and I have got some castanets! 
Let me see, where are they?" And with this she pro- 
ceeded to upset the tnink, from which flew a meteoric 
shower of bracelets, biUets-doux, French Grammars, 
drawing^pencils, interspersed with confectionery of various 
desdiptions, and all the et-ceteras of a school-girrs de- 
pository. "There, upon my word, there are the biUs 
you were asking for. There, take them!" throwing a 
package of papers at the young man. "Take them! Gan 
you catch?" 

"Miss Nina, these do not appear to be hüls.'' 
"O, bloss me! those are love-letters, then. The bills 
are somewhere." And the little hands went pawing 
among the heap, making the fonciM collection fly in 
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every direction over the carpet. "Ah! I believe now in 
this bonbon box I did put them. Take care of your 
head, Harry!" And, with the word, the gilded mißsile 
flew from the little hand, and openiog on the way, 
showered Harry with a profusion of crumpled papers. 
"Now you have got them all, except one, that I used for 
curlpapers, the other night. 0, don't look so sober aboat 
it! Indeed, I kept the pieces — here they are. And 
now don't you say, Harry, don't you teil me that I never 
save my hüls. You don't know how particular I have 
been, and what trouble I have taken. But there — 
there's a letter Clayton wrote to me, one time wheo we 
had a quarrel. Just a specimen of that oreature!" 

"Pray, teU us about it, Miss Nina," said the young 
man, wiÜi his eyes fixed admiringly on the little person, 
while he was smoothing and arranging the crumpled 
documents. 

"Why, you see, it was just this way. You know, 
these men — how provoking they are! They'H go and 
read all sorts of books — no matter what they read! — 
and then they are so dreadfully particular about us girls. 
Do you know, Harry, this always made me angry? 
"Well, so, you see, one evening, SophyEUiot quoted somo 
poetry from Don Juan; I never read it, but it seems folks 
call it a bad book, and my Lord Clayton immediately 
£xed his eyes upon her in such an appalling way, and 
says, "Have you read Don Juan, Miss EUiot?" Then, 
you know, as girls always do in such cases, she blushed 
and stammered, and said her brother had read somo 
extracts from it to her. I was vexed and said, "And 
pray, whafs the härm if she did read it? / mean to 
read it, the very first chance I get." 0! everybody 
looked so shocked. Why, dear me! if I had said I was 
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going to commit muider, Clayton could not have looked 
more concemed. So he put on that veiy edifydng air of. 
bis, and said ''Miss Nina, I trusty as your fdend, that 
you will not read that book. I should lose aU respect 
för a lady fidend who had read that." "BOive you read 
it, Mr. Clayton," said L "Yes, Miss Nina," said he, 
quite piously. "What makes you read such bad books?" 
said I, Tery innocently. Then there foUowed a general 
fuss and talk; and the gentlemen, you know, would not 
haye their wives or their sisters read anything naughty 
for the World. They wanted us all to be like snow-flakes, 
and aU that And they were quite high, telling they 
wouldn't marry tbis, and they wouldn't marry that, tili, 
at last, I made them a courtesy, and said, ''Gentlemen, 
we ladies are infinitely obliged to you, but we don*t 
intend to many people that read naughty books, either. 
Of course, you know, 'snow-flakes don't like smut!' 
Now, I really didn't mean anything by it, except to put 
down these men, and stand up for my sex. But Clayton 
took it in real earnest. He grew red and grew pale, 
and was just as angry as he could be. Well, the quarrcl 
raged about three days. Then, do you know, I made 
him give up, and own that he was in the wrong. There, 
I think he was, too. Don't you? Don't you think men 
ought to be as good as we are, ahyway?" 

"Miss Nina, I should think you would be afraid to 
ezpress yourself so positively." 

"0, if I cared a sou for any of them, perhaps I 
should. But there isn't one of the train that I would 
giye tJuxt for!" said she, flirting a shower of peanut-shells 
into the air. 

"Yes, but Miss Nina, some time or other, you must 
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marry somebody. You need somebody to take care of 
the property and place." 

"0, that*s it, is it? Toa are tired of keeping accounts, 
are you, with me to spend the money? "Well, I don't 
wonder. How I pity anybody that keeps accountsl Isn't 
it hornd, Harry? Those awful books! Do you know 
that Madame Ardaine set out that 'we girls* should 
keep accounts of oür expenses? I just tried it two weeks. 
I had a headache and weak eyes, and actually it nearly 
ruined my Constitution. Somehow or other they gave it 
up, it gave them so much trouble. And what's the use? 
When moneys spent, ifs spent; and keeping accounts 
ever so strict won*t get it back. I am very careful 
about my expenses. I never get anything that I can do 
without." 

"For instance," said Harry, rather roguishly, "this 
bül of one hundred dollars for confectionery." 

""Well, you know just how it is, Harry. Ifs so 
horrid to have to study! Girls must have something; 
and you know I didn*t get it all for myseK: I gave it 
round to all the girls. Then they used to ask me for it, 
and I couldn't refuse — and so it went." 

"I didn't presume to comment, Miss Nina. "What 
have we here? — 'Madame Les Cartes, four hundred 
and fifty doUars.' " 

"0, Harry, that horrid Madame Les Cartes! You 
never saw anything like her! Positively it is not my 
fault. She puts down things I never got; I know she 
does. Nothing in the world but because she is £rom 
Paris. Everybody is complaining of her. But, then, 
nobody gets anything anywhere eise. So what can one 
do, you know? I assure yoa, Harry, I am econo- 
micaL'' 
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The young man who had been summiiig up the ac- 
counts, now burst into sucli a hearfy langh as somewliat 
disconceited the fair rhetorician. She coloured to her 
temples. 

^'Harry, now, for shame! Positively, you aren*t 
respectfol!" 

"0 Miss Nina, on my knees I b^ pardon!" still con- 
ünning to laugh: ''but, indeed, you must excuse me. 
I am, positively, delighted to hear of your economy, 
Miss Nina." 

"Well, ifow, Harry, you may look at the bills, and 
See — Haven't I ripped up all my silk dresses, and had 
them coloured over, just to economise? You can see the 
dyer's bill there; and Madame Cateme told me she 
always expected to tum my dresses twice, at least. 0, 
yes, I have been very economical!" 

"I have heard of old dresses tuming costing more 
than new ones, Miss Nina." 

"0, nonsense, Harry! What should you know of 
girls' things? But III teil you one thing Fve got, »Harry, 
and that is a gold watch for you. Here it is," throwing 
a case carelessly towards him; "and there's a silk dress 
for your wife," throwing him a little parcel. "I have 
Bense enough to know what a good fellow you are, at 
any rate. I couldn't go on as I do, if you didn't rack 
your poor head fifty ways to keep things going straight 
bere at home for me." 

A host of conflicting emotions seemed to cross the 
yonng man's face like a shadow of clouds over a field, 
as he silently undid the packages. His hands trembled, 
bis Ups quivered, but he said nothing. 

"Come, Harry, don't this suit you? I thought it 
Would.*' 
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"Miss Kma, you are too kind." 

"No, I'm not, Harry. Tm a selfiah little conoem, 
thafa a feut," Said she, turning away, and pretendii^ not 
lo aee tho feoling which agitated him. "But, Harry, 
waaa't it droll, this moming, ■Khen all our people eame 
up to get their presenta! There was aiint Sue, and aimt 
Tike, and aunt Kate, each ono got a new Gack pattera, 
in whicli they are going to make up the printa I brought 
Üiem. In about two daya our place will be flaming 
■mth aprons and eaeka. Änd did you aee aunt Böse in 
tbat pink bonnet with tbe tloweni? Tou oould aoe every 
teoth in her head! Of course now theyll be taken with 
a very piouH streak, to go to soine camp-meeting or 
ofher, tu show their finery. Why don't you laugh, 

"I do, don't I, Miss Nina?" 

"You only laugh on your face; you don't laugh deep 
down. WhafB thc matter? I don't bclicve it'a good for 
you to read and study so mueh. Papa uaed to say that 
he didn't think It waa good for — " She etepped, checked 
by the espresBion on the face of her listener. 

■'For scrvants, Miss I^^ina, your papa said, I Hup- 
pOBe." 

"With the quick tact oE her ses, Nina perceived that 
Ebe had abuck some diaagreeable chord in the mind of 
lier f^thful attendant, aad abe taatened to change the 
aubject, in her careless, ratÜing way. 

"Wliy, yea, Harry, study ia horrid for you, or me 
either, er anybody eise, escept musty old people, who 
don't know how to do anything elae. Did ever anybody 
look out of doora, such a pleaaaat day aa this, and want 
to study? Think of a bird'a studying, now, or a beo! 
They don't atudy — they live. Now, I don't want to 
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ntadj, I want to lire. So, how, Harry, if youll jüst 
get ihe pottiies and go in the woods, I waüt to get eoine 
jeesomines, and sprüig beauties, and wild hodieysuckles, 
imd all the rest of the flowen^ that I used to get before 
I went to BGhooL" 



CHAPTER n. 

. Clayton. 

The curtain rises on our iie±t scäiie, and discovers a 
tranqoü Hbiary, illuminated by thiei slant rays of the 
aftemoon's Bim. On one side the room opened by long 
glass Windows on to a garden, fi:om whence tlie aar 
oame in perfomed with the breath of roses and honey- 
Buckles. The floor covered with White matting, the 
conches and sofas robed in smooth giazed linen, gave an 
air of £reshne88 and coolness to the apartment. The walls 
were hang with prints of the great master-pieces of 
European art, while bronzes and piastier casts, distributed 
with taste and skiU, gaye evidence of artistic culture in 
the general arrangement. Two young men were sitting 
together near the opened wihdow, at a gmall table, 
which displayed an antique coffeenset of silyer, and. a 
silyer tray of ices and fruits. One of these has ahready 
been intrödnced to Üie notice of our readeirs, in the de- 
scription of öur heroine in the last chapter. Edward 
Clayton, the only son of Judge Clayton, and representa^ 
tiye of one of the oldest and most disÜngtdshed families 
of Korth Carolina, was in personal appearance much 
what our liyely young friend had ^etched — tall, 
Blender, with a Bad of loose-jointedness and cerelessness 
of dress, which might haye prodnced an iknpression of 
olownishness, had it not been relieyed by a tefined and 
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intellectual expreasion on the head and face. The appet 
pari of the face gavo the impreasiDii of thoughtfiilueBB 
and atrength, with a shadowing of melancholy earoeat- 
neas; and there was about tho eye, in conTcrsation, that 
occasionaL gleom of troubled wildneas whieh betrays t!ie 
bypocliondriao temperament, Tho mouth was even femi- 
nine in Üio delicacy and beauty of its lines, and tho 
smile -wHch Bometimca played around it had a peculiar 
fafcination. It seemcd to be a amile of but haU the 
man'a nature; for it never rose os high aa the eyes, or 
seemed to disturb the dark atülness of their thoughtfol- 
nesa. The othet Speaker was in many respects a con- 
trafit; and we will introduce him to onr readera by the 
name of Frank Eussel; furthermore, for their benefit, 
we will prernise that ho was tho only son of a onco 
diBÜnguishcd and wealthy , biit now almost decayed 
family of Yii^inia. It is supposed by many Üiat friend- 
ship is best founded upon similarity of nature! but ob- 
aervation teachee that it is more commonly a uniou of 
oppoBites, in which euch party is attracted by aomefliing 
wanting in itself. In Clayton, the gi'eat preponderance 
of thoae facnlties which draw a man inward, and impair 
tbe efficienoy of the outward lifo, inclüied him to over- 
valuo the active and practical facultios, bocauae he aaw 
them eonataaüy attended with a kind of auocess which 
he fully appreciated, but was unable to att^n. Perfect 
ease of manner, ready preseace of miad ander all aociol 
exigenciea, adroltness in makiug the mögt of passing oc- 
currences, are qualities which are seldom the gift of een- 
sitive ajid deeply-thoughtful natures, and which for thia 
very reaaon they aro ofton diaposed to over-value. Bussel 
■was one of thoae men who have juat enough of all the 
higher faculties to approoiat« their existenee in othets, 
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and not enongh of any one to disturb ihe peifect avail* 
abüily of bis own mind. Everything in bis mental 
fumifibing was always completely nnder bis own control, 
and on band for nse at a momenf s notice. Exx)ni infancy 
be was noted for quick tact and ready reply. At scbool 
be was tbe univeräa! factotom, tbe "good fellow** of tbe 
ring, beading all tbe miscbief among tbe boys, and yet 
Walking witb exemplary graTity on tbe blind side of tbe 
master. Many a scrape bad be rescued Clayton irom, 
into.wbicb be bad fallen from a more fastidious moral 
sense, a more scrapnlous bonour, tban is for worldly 
profLt eitber in tbe boy's or man's spbere; and Clayton, 
superior as be was, conld not belp loving and depending 
on bim. Tbe diviner part of man is often sbamefaced 
and Belf-^trostfol, ill at bome in tbis world, and stand* 
ing in awe öf notbing so mucb as wbat is called common 
sense; and yet common sense very often, by its own 
keenness, is able to see tbat tbese nnayailable cur- 
rencies of anotber's mind are of more wortb, if tbe world 
only knew it, tban tbe ready coin of its own; and so tbe 
practical and tbe ideal nature are drawn togetber. So 
Clayton and Bussel bad been friends from boybood; bad 
roomed togetber tbeir four years in College, and tbe in- 
stroments of a yasüy-different quality bad bitberto played 
tbe concerts of life witb scarce a discord. In person 
Bussel was of about tbe medium size, witb a welL-knit 
elastic frame, all wbose movements were cbaracterised 
by BprightUnesB and eneigy. He had a frank, open 
countenance, clear blue eyes, a bigb forebead, sbaded 
by Clusters of curling brown bair; bis flexible lips wore 
a good-natured yet balf-sarcastic smile. His feelings, 
tbougb not inconyeniently deep, were easiLy toucbed; 
he could be moyed to tears or to smiles, witb tbe 
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varying tumour of a friend; but never bo far as to 1 
liis equipoise, or, as Iie phiased it, forget ivhat ho \ 
about. Eut we Uager too long in deBcription, "We had 
better let the reader hear tho dramatis personas, 
judge for himself. 

"Well, now, Claytou," said Enssel, as he leaoed 
back in a stuffed leather chair, -with a cigar between hia 
fingexs, "how conBiderate of them to go off on that 
marooning party, and leave u8 to ourselves, here! I say, 
old boy, how goes Iho ivorld now? Reading law, hey?— 
booked to he Judge Claytou the sccond! ITow, my dear 
fellow, if / had the opportunities that you have — only 
to step into my fathor's shoea — I ahould be a lucky 
fellow." 

"Well, you are welcome to all my chances," i 
Clayton, throwing himself on one of the loimges; 
"for I bogin to see that I ahall make Tery littlc of them." 

" Why, what 's the matter? Don't yoo like the 
study?" 

"Tho study, pcrbaps, well cnough — bnt not the 
practice. Heading, the theory is always magniücent and 
grand. Law hath her seat in the boBora of Ood; hi 
Toice ia the hannony of the world! Ton remember ti 
Tised to declaim. that But tiien come to the practice of 
it, and what do you find? Are legal examinätions any- 
thing like searehing after truth? Doea not an advocate 
commit bim seif to oae-aided views of his enbject, and 
habitually ignoro all the tnith on the other aide? "Why, 
if I practiaed law according to my conBcience, I ahould 
bo chaaed out of court in. a weok." 

"There you aro sgaiii, Clayton, with your everlasting 
, whicli haa been my plague ever ainee you 
1 boy, and I have never heen able to convince yoa 
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whai a humbug it is! Ifs what I call a crotchety con- 
Bcience — always in the way of your doing like any- 
body eise, I suppose then, of course, you won't go into 
poHtical üfe — great pity, too. You'd make a very 
imposing figore as a Senator. You liaye e:$actly the 
cut for a conscript-father, one of the old Viri Eomee." 

"And what do you think the old Viri Eomas would 
do in Washington? What sort of a figure do you think 
Begulus, er Quintus Curtius, or Mucius ScaBvola, would 
make there?" 

"Well, to he sure, the style of poHtical action has 
altered somewhat since those days. If poHtical duties 
were what they were then — if a gulf would open in 
Washington, for example, you would he the feUow to 
plunge in, horse and aU, for the good of the repubHc; 
or, if anything was tö be done by putting your right 
hand into the fire and buming it off; or, if tiiere were 
any Carthaginians who would cut off your eyeHds, or 
roÜ you down hiU in a barrel of nails, for truth and 
your country's sake, you would be on band for any such 
matter. Thafs the sort of foreign embassy that you 
would be after. AH these old-fashioned goings on would 
Buit you to a T; but as to %uring in purple and ffne linen, in 
Paris or London, as American minister, you would make a 
dismal business of it. But stiU t thought you might 
practise law in a wholesome, sensible way — take*fees, 
make pleas with abundance of classical aUusions, show 
off your scholaiship, marry a rieh wife, and make your 
children princes in the gates — aU without treading on 
the toes of your too sensitive moral what-d'y©-call-ems. 
But youVe done one thing Hke other folks, at least, if 
all's tnie that Pve heard." 

Dr9d, /. 2 
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"And what is that, pray?*' 

"Whafß that? Hear the fellow, now! how innocent 
we are! I suppose you think I haven't heard of your 
campaign in New York; carrying off that princess of 
little flirts, Miss Gordon." Clayton responded to the 
Charge only with a slight shrug and a smile, in which 
not only his lips but his eyes took part, while the colour 
mounted to his forehead. **Now do you know, Clayton,** 
continued Eussel, "I like that. Do you know I always 
thought I should detest the woman liiat you should fall 
in love with? It seemed to me that such a portentous 
combination of all the virtuos as you were planning for 
would be ßomething like a comet — an alanning 
spectacle. Do you remember (I should like to know, if 
you do) just what that woman was to be? — was to 
have aU the leaming of a man, all the graces of a wo- 
man, (I think I have it.by heart,) she was to be practi- 
cal, poetical, pious, and everything eise that begins 
with a p\ she was to be elegant and eamest; take deep 
and extensive views of lifo, and there was to be a cer- 
tain air about her, half Madonna, half Yenus, made of 
every creature's best. Ah bless us! what poor creatures 
we are! Here comes along our little coquette, flirting, 
tossing her fan, picks you up like a great, solid chip, 
as you are, and throws you into her chip-basket of 
beaux, and goes on dancing and flirting as before. 
Aren't you ashamed of it, now?** 

'^No, I am really much like the minister in our town, 
where we fitted for College, who married a pretty PoUy 
Peters in his sixtieth year, and, when the eiders came to 
inquire if she had the requisite qualiflcations for a pastor*s 
lady, he told them that he didn*t think she had! 'But 
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the fact is, brethren/ said he, 'though I don't pretend 
fihe is a saint, she is a yery pretty little sinnery and I 
love her.* Thaf s just my case." 

"Very sensibly said; and, do you know, as I told 
you before, rm perfectly delighted with it, because it is 
acting like other folks. But then, my dear fellow, do 
you thiok you have come to anything really solid with 
this little Venus of the sea-foam? Isn't it much the same 
as being engaged to a cloud or a butterfly? One wants 
a little streak of reality aboüt a person that one must 
take for better or for worse. You have a deep nature, 
Clayton. You reaUy want a wife who will have some 
glimmering perception of the difference between you and 
the other things that walk and wear coats, and are called 
men." 

"Well then, really," said Clayton, rousing bim seif, 
and speaking with enei^, "TU teil you just what it is: 
Nina Gordon is a flirt and a coquette — a spoüedchild 
if you will. She is not at all the person I ever expected 
would obtain any power over me. She has no culture, 
no reading, no habits of reflection^ but she has, after all, 
a certain tone and quality to her, a certain ^timbre^* as 
the French say of voices, which suits me. There is 
about her a mixture of enei^, individuality, and shrewd- 
ness, which makes her, all uninformed as she is, more 
piquant and attractive than any woman I ever feU in 
with. She never reads; it is almost impossible to get 
her to read,' but, if you can catch her ear for five mi- 
nutes, her literary judgments have a peculiar freshness 
and truth. And so with her judgment on all other sub- 
jects, if you can stop her long enough to give you an 
opioion. As to heart, I think she has yet a wholly un- 
awakened nature. She has lived only in the world of 

2* 
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Sensation, and that is so abundant and so buoyant in her 
that the deeper part still sleeps. It is only two or three 
times that I have seen a flash of this under nature look 
fi*om her eyes and colour her voice and intonation. And 
I bclieve — Fm quite sure — that I am the only person 
in the world that ever touched it at alL J*m not at all 
sure that she loves me nowj but Tm ahnest equally sure 
tliat she will." 

"They say," said Rüssel, carelessly, "that she is 
gcnerally engaged to two or three at a time." 

"That may be also," said Clayton, indolentiy. "I 
rather suspect it to be the case now, but it gives me no 
concem. IVe seen all the men by whom she is sur- 
rounded, and I know perfectly well there's not one of 
them that she cares a rush for." 

"Well, but my dear fellow, how can your extreme 
fastidious moral notions stand the idea of her practising 
this System of deception?" 

"Why, of course, it isn't a thing to my taste; but 
thcn, like the old parson, if I love 'the littie sinner,' 
what am I to do? I suppose you think it a lover*s para- 
dox; yet I assure you, though she deceives, she is not 
deceitful; though she acts seljßshly, she is not selfish. 
The fact is, the child has grown up moiherless^ and an 
lieircss, among servants. She has, I belieye, a sort of 
an aunt, or some such relative, who nominally repre- 
sents the head of the family to thö eye of the world. 
Uut I fancy littie madam has had f uU sway. Then she 
has bcen to a fashionable New York boarding-school, and 
that has devcloped the talent of shirking lessons, and 
evading rules, with a taste for side-walk flirtation. These 
are all the attainments that I ever heard of being got at 
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a fSsushiftnable boaiding-sohool, nnless it be a hatred of 
booksy and a genersd dread of literaiy cultuie.* 

"And her estates are — ^ 

"Xothing Tcry considerable. Mans^^ nommally by 
an old uncle of hers; really by a toit clever quadrooii 
servant, who was left her by her father, and who hiis 
receiTed an education, and has talents Teiy supenQT to 
what aze common to those in his class. Re is, in faet, 
the overseer of her plantation, and I believe thc most 
loyal, d^Yoted creatare breathing." 

"daytan,'' said his companion, ''this affair might not 
be mnch to one who takes the world as I do, bat for 
Jon it may be a little too serions. Don't get in beyond 
your depth." 

''Ton are too late, Bossel, for that, I am in." 

"Well, then, good luck to you, my dear fellow! And 
now, as we are abont it, I may as well teil you that I 
am fn for it too. I snppose yon haye heard of Miss Be- 
noir, of Baltimore. Well, she is my fate." 

"And are you reaUy engaged?" 

"All signed and sealed, and to be dclivered next 
Christmas." 

"Lefs hear abont her." 

"Well, she is of a good height (I always said I 
shonldn't many a short woman), not handsome, but rea- 
sonably well-looking; very fine manners — knows tho 
World — plays and sings handsomely — has a snug littlo 
forhme. Now you know, I never held to manying for 
money and noÜiing eise; but then, as Tm situated, I 
could not have fallen in love without that requisite. 
Some people call this hearÜess. I don't think it is. If 
I had met Mary Benoir, and h|d known tliat she hadn't 
anything, why, I should have known that it wouldn't do 
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for me at all to cultivate any particular intimacy; but, 
knowing she had fortune, I looked a little further, and 
found she had other things, too. Now, if thafs marrying 
for money, so be it. Yours, Clayton, is a genuine case 
of falling in love. But, as for me, I walked in with my 
eyes wide open." 

"And what are you going to do with yourself in the 
World, Rüssel?" 

"I must get into practice, and get some foothold 
there, you know; and then, hey for Washington. Pm 
to be President, like every other adventurer in these 
United States. Why not I as well as another man?" ' 

"I don't know, certainly," said Clayton, "if you want 
it, and are willing to work hard enough and long enough, 
and pay all the price. I would as soon spend my life 
Walking the drawn-sword which.they say is the bridge 
to Mahomef s paradise." 

"Ah! ah! I fancy I see you doing it. "What a figure 
you'd make, my dear fellow, balancing and posturing on 
the sword-blade, and making horrid wry faces! Yet I 
know you'd be as comfortable there as you would in poK- 
tical life. And yet, after aU, you are greatly superior 
to me in every respect It would be a thousand pities 
if such a man as you couldn't have the management of 
things. But our national ship has to be navigated by 
second-rate fellows; Jerry-go-nimbles like me, simply be- 
cause we are good in dodging and tuming. But thafs 
the way. Sharp's the word, and the sharpest wins." 

"Por my part," said Clayton, "I shaU never be what 
the loorld caUs a successful man. There seems to be one 
inscription written over every passage of success in life, 
as f ar as Pve seen. 'What shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world, and lose bis own soul?'" 
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"I don't imderstand you, Clayton." 

"Why, it seems to me just this. Ab matters are 
going on now in our country, I mnst either Iower my 
Standard of right and honour, and sear my soul in all its 
nobler sensibilities, or I must be what the world calls an 
iinsuccessful man. There is no path in life, that I know 
of , where humbuggery and fraud and deceit are not es- 
sential to success — none where a man can make the 
purity of bis moral nature the first object. I see Satan 
ßtanding in eveiy avenue, saying, *A11 these things will 
I give theo if thou wilt fall down and worship me.'" 

"Why don't yon take to the ministry, then, Clayton, 
at once, and put up a pulpit cushion and big Bible be- 
tween you and the fiery darts of the devil?" 

"Pm afraid I should meet him there, too. I* could 
not gain a right to speak in any pulpit without some 
profession or pledge to speak this or that that would be 
a snare to my conscience by-and-by. At the door of 
eveiy pulpit I must swear always to find truth in a cer- 
tain formula; and living, prosperity, success, reputation, 
will all be pledged on my finding it there. I teil you I 
should, if I followed my own conscience, preach myself 
out of pulpits quicker than I should plead out at the 
bar." 

"Lord help you, Clayton! what will you do? Will 
you Bettle down on your plantation, and raise cotton, 
and seil niggers? Tm expecting to hear every minute 
that youVe subscribed for the Liberator, and are going 
to turn AboUtionistJ' 

"I do mean to settle down on my plantation, but not 
to raise cotton or n^roes as a chief end of man. I do 
take the Liberator because Tm a free man, and haye a 
right to take what I haye a mind to. I don't agree with 
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Gamson, bocause I think I know raore aboat the matter, 
■wbere I stand, than he does or can wbere be standB. 
Eut ifa hia rifiht, as an bonest man, to say what he 
tbinks; atxd I ebould uae it in bis place. If I saw tbinga 
as he doee, I shniiM be an AboUtionifit; but I doa't." 

"That'e a mercy, at leaat," eaid Rüssel, "to a man. 
with your taate for martyrdom. But wbat are you going ■ 
to do?" 

"'WTiat any Cbriafian man sbould do ■wbo finda four 
himdred odd of bis fellow raen and womcn placed in a 
State of abaolute dependence on bim. I'm going to edu- 
cafe and fit fbem for freedom, There ian't a aublimer 
power on earfh tban God baa given to üb masters. Tbe 
law gives us absolute and unlimited controL Ä planta- 
tion, Buob da a plantation migbt be, would be 'a ligbt 
to ligbt«n tbe Gentiles.' Tbere is a wonderfiil and 
. beautifal development locked up in this Ethiopian race, 
and it is wortb being a Ufe-object to uulock it. The 
raiaing of cottoa is to be tbe least of the thing. I re- 
gard my plantation as a spbere for raieing men anii 
women, and demoostraling the capabilities of a race," 

"Selah!" saidRusaeL Clayton looked angry. "I beg 
your pardon, Clajton. This is all süperb, Bubliine! Tbere 
JB just one objection to it. It is wbolly impossible." 

"Every good and great tbing baa been caLLed im- 
pOBsible before it ia done." 

"Well, let me teil you, Clayton, just how it will Bc. 
Ton will be a mark for arrows, botb sides. Ton will 
offend all your neigbboura by doing better tban they do. 
You will bring your negroea up to a point in wbich they 
will meet tbe cnrront of tbe whole Community against 
tbem, and maanwbile you will get no credit with the 
abolitioniata. They will call you a eut-tbroat, pirate, 
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sheep-Btealer, and all the rest of their elegant Httle list 
of embeUishment», all the same. You'll get a state of 
things that nobody can manage but yourself, and you by 
the hardest; and then yon'U die, and ifU all run to the 
deYÜ faster than you run it up. Now, if you would do 
the thing by halyes, it wouldn't be so bad; but I know 
you of old. You won't be satisfied witii teaching a 
catechism and a few hymns, parrot^wise, which 1 think 
is a respectable religious amusement for our women. 
Youll teach 'em aR to read, and write, and think, and 
speak. I shouldn't wonder to hear of an importation of 
black-boards and speUing-books. Youll want a lyceum 
and debating society. Pray, what does sister Anne say 
to all this? Anne is a sensible gurl now, but PU Warrant 
youVe got her to go in f or if 

''Anne is as much interested as I, but her practical 
tact is greater than mine, and she is of use in detecting 
dificulties that I do not see. I have an excellent man, 
who enters fuUy into my views, who takes Charge of the 
business interests of the plantation instead of one of 
these scoundrel oyerseers. There is to be a graduated 
System of work and wages introduced — a System that 
shall teach the nature and rights of property, and traia 
to habits of industry and firugality, by making eyery 
man's acquirements equal to bis industry and good 
conduct." 

"And what sort of support do you ezpect to make 
out of all this? Are you going to live for them, or they 
fwr you?** 

''I shall set them the examj^le of living for them^ and 
trost to awaken the good that is in them in retum. The 
Btroog onght to live for the weak — the cnltivated for 
the ignorani." 
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"Well, Clayton, the Lord help you! rm in eamest 
now — fact! Tliough I know you won't do it, yet I 
wish you could. Ifs a pity, Clayton, you were bom in 
this World. It isn't you, but our planet and planetary 
ways that are in fault. Tour mind is a splendid store- 
house — gold and gems of Ophir — but they are all up 
in the. fifth story, and no staircase to get 'em down into 
conunoti life. Now, IVe just enough appreciation of the 
Bort of thing thaf s in you not to laugh at you. Nine 
out of ten would. To teil you the truth, if I were al- 
ready set up in life, and had as definite a position as you 
have — family, friends, influence, and means — why, 
perhaps I might afford to cultivate this style of thing. 
But I teil you what it is, Clayton, such a conscience as 
• yours is cursedly expensive to keep. It's like a carriage 
— a fellow mustn't set it up unless he can afford it If s 
one of the luxuries." 

"Ifs a necessary of life withi me,** said Clayton, 
dryly. 

"Well, thafs your nature. I can't afford it. Fve 
got my way to make. / must succeed^ and with your 
ultra notions I couldn't succeed. So there it is. After 
all, I can be as religious as dozens of your most respect- 
able men, who have taken their seats in the night-train 
for Paradise, and keep the daylight for their own 
business." 

"I dare say you can." 

"Yes, and I shall get all I aim at; and you, Clayton, 
will always be an unhappy, dissatisfied aspirant after 
Bomething too high for mortality. There's just the dif- 
ference between us.*' 

The conyersation was here interrupted by the retum 
of the family party. 
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CHAPTER m. 

The Clayton Family and Sister Anne. / 

The family-party which was now ushered in, con- 
eisted of Clayton's father, mother, and sister. Judge 
Clayton was a tall, dignified, elderly personage, in whom 
one recognized, at a glance, the genÜeman of the old 
BchooL His hair snowy white, formed a singulax con- 
trast with the brightness of his blue eyes, whose peculiar 
acuteness of glance might remind one of a falcon. There 
was something stately in the position of the head and 
the cairiage of the figiire, and a punctilious exactness in 
the whole air and manner, that gave one a slight im- 
pression of stemness. The clear sharp blue of his eye 
seemed to be that of a cabn and decided intellect, of a 
logical severity of thought; and contrasted with the sil- 
veiy hair, witii that same expression of cold beauty that 
is given by the contrast of snow mountains cutting into 
the keen metallic blue of an Alpine sky. One should 
apprehend much to fear from such a man's reason — 
little to hope £rom any outburst of his emotional nature. 
Yet, as a man, perhaps injustice was done to Judge 
Clayton by this first impression; for there was, deep 
beneath this extemal coldness, a severely-repressed na- 
ture, of the most fiery and passionate vehemence. His 
family affections were streng and tender, seldom mani- 
fested in words, but always by the most exact apprecia- 
tion and consideration for all who came within his sphere. 
He was strictly and impartially just in all the little 
minutise of social and domestic life, neyer hesitating to 
speak a truth or acknowledge an error. Mrs. Clayton 
was a high-bred elderly lady, whose well-preserved de- 
licacy of complexLon, brilliant dark eyes, and fine %ure, 
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3poke of a yoQÖi of beauty. Of a nature imaginative, 
impulsive, and ardcnt, inclinii^ constanÜy ta generous 
estremea, ske had tlirovm heraeif witli piisaionate devo- 
tion round her clear-judging hnsband, aa the Alpine roao 
girdloa with beauty tlie breast of tbe bright pure glacier. 
Betweüii Clayton and hia fatber tbere eidated aa affectdon 
deep and entire; yet, as the son developed to maabood, 
it became increasingly evident tbat tbey coiild never 
move hatmoniously in the same practioal otbit. The na- 
ture of tho Bon was so veined and crossed with that o£ 
the mother, that the father, in attempting the age-long 
and often-tried esperiraent of raaking bis child an exact 
copy of bnnaeK, found himself extreraely puzzLüd and 
coxj'used ia the Operation. Clayton was ideal to an ex- 
cesB; ideality coloured every i'aculfy of bis mind, and 
swayed all bis reasouinga, aa an unaeen magnet will 
swerve fhe needle. Ideality pervaded bis conscientioua- 
neea, urging hira always fti rise ahove the commonly- 
reeeived and so-called practical in raorals. Honce, TOhile 
he worebipped the theory of law, the pvactice filled bim 
■with disguat; and hia father was obliged conatantly to 
point out deficieneiea in reaaoninga founded more on a 
keen apprcciation of what things ought to he, than on a 
practical regard to what they aro. Nevertheleas, Clayton 
partook onough of bis father'a stroug and ateady nature 
to be hie motber'B idol, who, perbapa, loved tbis aeeond 
rendering of the parental nature with even more doting 
tendernesB than the firat. 

Anne Clayton was the eldeat of three sislera, and the 
epetäal companion and confidant of tbe brother; and, aa 
sho etanda thevo untying her bonnet-stringa, we rauat also 
present her to the reader. Rhe ia a little above tbe me- 
dium height, with Ihat brcadtb and füll development of 
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ehest which one admires in English women. She carries 
her well-formed head on her graceful Shoulders with a 
poslüya, decided air, only a little on this side of haughti- 
ness. Her clear brown complexion reddens into a fine 
glow in the cheek, giyii^ one the Impression of sound 
perfect health. The positive outline of the small aquiline 
nose, the large firank well-formed mouth, with its clear 
rows of shining teeth; the brown eyes, which have caught 
something of the falcon keenness of Üie-father, are points 
in the picture by no means to be overlooked. Taking 
h^ air altogether, there was an honest fi:ankness about 
her which encouraged oonversation, and put one instantly 
at ease. Yet Ho man in bis senses could eyer venture 
to take the slightest liberty with Anne Clayton. With 
aU her frankness, there was ever in her manner a per- 
fectly-defined ''thus far shalt thou come, and no farther." 
Beaux, suitors, lovers in abundance, had stood, knelt, and 
sighed, protesting, at her shnne. Yet Anne Clayton was 
twentynaeven, and unmanied. Everybody wondered why; 
and as to that, we can only wonder with the rest. Her 
own account of the matter was simple and positive. She 
did not wi8h to mairy - was happy enough withoufc 
The inümacy between the brother and sister had been 
more than usually streng, notwithstanding marked dif- 
ferences of character; for Anne had not a particle of 
ideality. Sense she had, shrewdness, and a pleasant 
dash of humour, withal; but she was eminently what 
people call a practical girL She admired highly the 
contrary of all this in her brother; she delighted in the 
poetic-heroic element in him, for much the same reason 
that youn^ ladies used to admire Thaddens of Warsaw 
and William Wallace — because it was something quite 
out of her line. In the whole world of ideas she had 
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im almoBt idolah-ous veneration for her brother; in the 
sphere of praetical Operations she feit free to asBert, with 
a certain good-natured positiTeness, her own Buperioritj. 
There waa no one in the world, perhaps, o£ ■whose judg- 
ment in this reapect Clayton atood more in awe. At 
the proBent jimcture of affairs, Clajton feit himseK rather 
awkwardly emharrassed in comnmnicating to her an event 
■which Bho -would immediately feel she had a right to 
know before. A siat«r of Anne Clayton'a positive cha- 
racter, does not usually Kto tweaty-seven years in con- 
Btaat intimacy with a hrotber like Clayton, without such 
an attachment as renders the first announeement of a 
contemplatfid marrioge Bomewhat painful. Why, then, 
had Clayton, who always unreservodly corresponded with 
his siBter, not kept her appriaed of his gradual attach- 
ment to Nina? The secret of the matter was, that he 
had had an iustinctiTO consciousness that bc could not 
present Nina to the praetieal, clear-judging mind of bis 
aiflter, as sho appearcd througb the mist and spray of 
his imaginative natura. The hard faets of her case 
■would be Bure to teil againat her in any commumcation 
he might make; and sensitiTe people nover like the 
fatigne of juatifying their instineta. Nothing in fact is 
lesa capable of being justified by tccbnical reaaona, tbon 
thoae fine inaighta into character whereupcn affection ia 
bujlt. We have all had experiencea of. preferences which 
would not foUow tho most esacÜy-aacertained catalogue 
of yjrtuea, and would bo made captive whore there was 
vcry littJe to be said in justification of the captivity. 
But, meanwhile, rumour, always busy, had not failed to 
convey to Anne Clayton some suspicions of what was 
passing; and, tbough her delioacy and pride forbado any 
allusion to jt, ahe keenly feit the want of confidence, 
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and of coTirse was not any more charitably disposed to- 
wards the litÜe riyal for this reason. But now the 
matter had attained such a shape in Glayton's mind, that 
he feit the necessity of apprising his family and Mends. 
With his mother the taak was made easier by the 
abundant hopefcdness of her nature, which enabled her 
in a moment to throw herseif into the sympathies of 
those she loved. To her had been deputed the office of 
first breaking the tidings to Anne, and she had accom- 
plished it dniing the pleasnre-party of the moming. The 
first glance that passed between Glayton and his sister, 
as she entered the room, on her retum from the parfy, 
showed him that she was discomposed and unhappy. 
8he did ^ot remain long in the apaitment, or seem diB- 
posed to join in conyersation; and, after a few abstracted 
momentSy she passed through the open door into the 
garden, and began to busy herseif apparenÜy among her 
plants. Glayton followed her. He came and stood silently 
beside her for some time, watching her as she picked the 
dead leaves off her geraniom. 

"Mother has told yon?" he said at length. 

"Yes," said Anne. 

There was a long pause, and Anne picked off dry 
leaves and green promiscnously, threatening to demolish 
the bosh. 

"Anne," said Glayton, "how I wish you could see 
her!" 

"Fve heard of her," replied Anne, dryly, "through 
the ÜTingstons." 

"And what have you heard?" said Glayton, eagerly. 

"Ifot such things as I conld wish, Edward; not 
such as I expected to hear of the lady that you would 
ehoose.* 
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"And, pray, vriiat haue you heard? Out müi it," said 
Clayton; "lefs tnow wliat üie world says of her." 

"Well, the 'World eayB," B(u.d Anne, "tliat she is a 
coqaette, a flirt, a jilt: from all Pve heard, I ahould tliinlr 
slie ffliist be an unprineipled girL" 

"That ifl hard langiiage, Anne." 

"Trutli is generally hard," replied Anne. 

"lly dear sister," said Clayton, taking her band, and 
seating her on the seat in the gaiden, "have you lost aU 
faiüi in me?" 

"J think it would be aearer tnith," repUed Anne, 
"to Bay that you had lost all faith in m«. Why am I 
the last one to know all tliis? Why am I to hear it firaf 
from reports, and every way but frora you? Would I 
have deated you so? Üid I ever have anytbing that 1 
did not teil you? Down to my Tcry bouI I've alwaya 
told you everything!" 

"Thia ia true, 1 own, dear Anne; but what if you 
had loved aome ni Fin that you folt Euro I sbould not 
lite? Now, you are a positive person, Anne, and thia 
mjgM happen. Would you want to teil me at once? 
Would you not, perhapa, wait, and heaitate, aud put 
ofF, for one reaaon or another, irom day to day, and 
und it grow more and more difficult, the longer you 
waited?" 

"I can't teil," said Anne, bitterly. "I neyer did love 
any one better than you, that's tho trouble." 

"Neither do I love auyhody better thau you, Anne. 
The love I haye for you is a whole, perfect thing, just 
as it ■was. See if you do not find mo every way as de- 
voted. My heart was only opened to take in another 
love, another wholly dÜferent; and which, because it is 
so whoUy different, never cau infringe oa the loYO t 
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bear to you. And, Anne, my dear sißter, if you could 
love her as a part of me — ^ 

"I "wish I could,** Said Anne, somewhat softened; 
''but what IVe heard bas been eo un£aYourable! Sbe is 
not, in tbe least, tbe person I should bave expected you 
to fimcy, Edward. Of all things I despise a woman wbo 
trifles with tbe a^ections of gentlemen." 

''Well but, my dear, Xina isn't a woman; sbe is a 
cbild — a gay, beautiful, uninfoimed cbild, and I'm sure 
you may apply to ber wbat Pope says: 

** If to her share sume female error« fall , 
Look in her face , and you fordet them all.** 

"Yes, indeed," said Anne, "I believe aU you men 
are alike — a pretty üeujc bewitcbes any of you. I 
thougbt you were an exception, Edward: but tbere you 
aie." 

''But, Anne, is tbis tbe way to encourage my con- 
fidence? Suppose I am bewitcbed and encbanted, you 
cannot disentangle me witbout indulgence. ßay wbat 
you will about it, tbe fact is just tbis — it is my fate 
to love tbis cbild. Fve tried to love many women bc- 
fore. I bave seen manv wbom I knew no sort of reason 
wby I sbouldn't love: bandsomer fear, more cultivated, 
more aocomplisbed; and yet IVe seen tbem witbout a 
moTement or a flutter of tbe pulse. But tbis girl bas 
awakened all tbere is to me. I do not see in ber wbat 
tbe wcdd eees; I see tbe ideal image of wbat sbe can 
be, wbat I am sure sbe will be> wben her nature is 
folly awakened and developed." 

^Just tbere, Edward — just tbat^" said Anne. ''You 
nerer see anytbing; tbat is, you see a glorified image — 
a something tbat migbt, eould, would, dr should be — 
that is your difäculty. You glorify an oriinazy boarding- 

Dr^d. I. 3 
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Bchool coquette into something symbolic, sublime; you 
clothe her with all your own ideas, and then fall down 
to worship her." 

"Well, my dear Anne, suppose it were so, what then? 
I am, as you say, ideal; you real. Well, be it so; I 
must act according to what is in me. I have a right to 
my nature, you to yours. But it is not every person 
whom I can idealize. And I suspect this is the great 
reason why I never could love some very fine women, 
with whom I have associated on intunate terms; they 
had no capacity of being idealized; they could receive no 
colour from my fancy;' they wanted, in short, just what 
K'ina has. She is just like one of those Kttle whisking, 
chattering cascades in the White Mountains, and the at- 
mosphere round her is favourable to rainbows." 

"And you always see her through them." 

"Even so, sister; but some people I cannot. Why 
should you find fault with me? If s a pleasant thing to 
look through a rainbow. Why should you seek to dis- 
enchant, if I can be enchanted?" 

"Why," replied Anne, "you remember the man who 
took bis pay of the fairies in gold and diamonds, and 
after he had passed a certain brook, found it all tumed 
to slate-stones. IS'ow, marriage is like that brook; many 
a poor fellow finds bis diamonds tumed to slate on the 
other side; and this is why I put in my plain hard 
common sense against your visions. I see the piain facts 
about this young girl; that she is an acknowledged flirt, 
a noted coquette and jilt; and a woman who is so is ne- 
cessarily heartless; »and you are too good, Edward, too 
noble, I have loved you too long, to be willing to give 
you up to such a woman." 

"There, my dear Anne, there are at least a dozen 
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points in üiat sentence to which. I don'i agree. In the 
first place, as to coquetry, it isn't the impardonable sin 
in my eyes — that is, nnder some ciroumstaaces." 

"That iß, yon meaa, when Nina Gordon is the c6- 
quette?" 

''Ko, I don't mean that. £nt the fact is, Anne, there 
is so little of true sincerity, so little real benevolence 
and charity, in the common intercourse of young gentle- 
men and ladies in society, and our sex, who ought to set 
the example, are so selüsh and unprincipled in their 
ways of treafcing women, that I do not wonder that, now 
and then, a lively girl, who has the power, avenges her 
sex by playing off our weak points. Now, I don't think 
Kina capable of trifling with a real, deep, unselfish, at- 
tachment — a loTe which sought her good, and was 
willing to sacrifice itself for her; but I don't beliove any 
such has ever been put at her disposal. Therc*s a grcat 
difference between a maa's wanting a woman to love 
hm^ and loving her. Wanting to appropriate a woman 
as a wife, does not, of course, imply that a man lovcs 
her, or that he is capable of loving anything. All tliese 
things girls feel^ because their instincts are quick; and 
tiiey are often accused of triflii^g with a man's heart, 
when they only see through him, and know he hasn't 
any. Besides, love of power has always been considcred 
a .respectable sin in. us men; and why should we de- 
nounce a woman for loving her kind of power .^*' 

"0, well, Edward, there isnt anything in the world 
that you cannot theorize into beauty; but I don't like 
ooquettes, for all that And then Via told Nina Gordon 
is so very odd, and says and does such very extraordinary 
things sometimes." 

''Well, perhaps that charms me the more. In this 
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Convention al world, where women are all niljfaed iiito 
One uuifomL surfaco, like coins in one'a pocket, ifa a 
pleasure now and then to find one who can't be made to 
do ajid thiüt like all the rest Tou havo a little daah 
of thia merit youraclf, Anne; but you inuat consider tbat 
you bave been brought up with mamma, under ber in- 
fliience, traincd aad guided every hour, oven more than 
you knew. Kina haa grown up an beiress among 
Bervaata, a boardiag-acbool girl in New York; and further- 
more yoa arc twcuty-Bcven and she ia eighteen, and a 
gi-eat deal may be loamed betwcen eigbteen aad twenty- 

"But, brotber, yoti remember TTannah More aaya — 
or BOme of those good women, I forget who; at any rate 
it'a a sensible aaying — 'Tbat a man wbo chooaes bis 
■wife aa bc would a pictore in a public exbibitioa-room, 
ahould remember that there ia tbia difference, tbat tbe 
picturo cannot desire to go back to the exhihition, but 
Üie woman may.' You bave choaen ber frum aeeii^ 
her brüliftttcy in aouiety; but, afttr all, ean you maka 
her happy ia tlie dull routine of a commouplace life? 
I» sbe not one of the aort tbat muat bave a conatant 
round of Company and eiuitement to keep her in 
apirifa?" 

"I think not," aaid Clayton; "I tbint ahe is one of 
thoae whoae vitaKty ia ia beraclf, and one wboae fre^h- 
nesa and originality will keep life anywhore from being 
comnionplace; and thot, li™g witJi ua, ahe will aym- 
pathiae naturally in all uur purauits." 

"Well, now, don't tlattcr youraelf, brotber, that you 
eaa make thia girl over, and bring her to any of youT 
atandarda." 

"Who, I? Did you think I meditat«'d auch tm im- 
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peitinence? The last thing I should try, to marry a 
wife to educate* her! Ifs generally one of the most 
sel£sh tricks of our sex. Besides I don't want a wife 
who will be a mere mirror of my opinions and senti- 
ments. I don't want an innocent sheet of blotting-paper, 
meekly sucking np all I say, and giving a little fainter 
impressions of my ideas. I want a wife for an aitera- 
tive; aU the vivacities of Hfe lie in diiferences." 

"Why, surely," said Anne, "one wants one's Mends 
to be congenial, I should think." 

"So we do; and there is nothing in the world so 
congenial as differences. To be sure the differences must 
be harmonions. In mnsic, now, for instance, one doesn't 
want a repetition of the same notes, but differing notes 
that chord. Nay, even discords are indispensable to 
complete harmony. Now, Nina has just that difference 
from me which chords with me; and all our little quar- 
rels — for we have had a good many, and I dare say 
shall have more — are only a sort of chromatic passage 
— discords of the seventh, leading into harmony. My 
life is inward, theorizing, self-absorbing. 1 am hypo- 
chondriac — often morbid. The vivacity and acutenoss 
of her outer life makes her just what I need. She 
wakens, she rouses, and keeps me in play; and her 
quick instincts are often more than a match for my 
reason. I reverence the child, then, in spite of her 
fäults. She has taught me many things." 

"Well,'* said Anne, laughin^, "I give you up if it 
comes to that If you come to talk about reverencing 
Nina Gordon, I see it's all over with you, Edward, and 
ril be good-natured and make the best of it I hope it 
may all be true that you think, and a great deal more. 
At all events^ no effort of.mine shall be wanting to 
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make you as happy in your new relatLon as you ought 
to hey 

"There, now, thafs Anne Clayton! It*s just like 
you, sister, and I couldn't say anything better than that. 
You have unburdened your conscience, you have done 
all you can for me, and now very properly yield to the 
inevitable. Nina, I know, will love you; and if you 
never try to advise her and influence her, you will in- 
fluence Her vety much. Good people are a loi^ while 
leaming ihatj Anne. They think to do good to others 
by interfering and advising; they don't know that all 
they have to do is to live. When I first knew Nina, I 
was silly enough to try my band that way myself , but 
Tve learned better. Now, when Nina comes to us, all 
that you and mamma have got to do is just to be kind 
to her and live as you always have lived, and whatever 
needs to be altered in her she will alter herseif." 

"Well," Said Anne, "I wish, as it is so, that I could 
see her." 

"Suppose you write a few lines to her in this letter 
that I am going to write, and then that will lead in due 
time to a visit." 

"Anything in the world, Edward, that you say." 

CHAPTER IV. 

The Gordon Family.^ 

A WEEK or two had passed over the head of Nina 
Gordon since she was first introduced to our readers, and 
during this time she had become familiär with the de- 
tails of her home lifo. Nominally, she stood at the head 
of her plantation, as mistress and queen in her own 
right of all, both in doors and out; but, really, she found 
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herseif, by her own youth and inexperience, her ignorance 

of practical details, very much in the hands of those she 

professed to govem. The duties of a southem house- 

keepet on a plant^tion are onerous beyond any amount 

of northem conception. Every article wanted for daily 

consumption mnst be kept under lock and key, and doled 

out as need arises. Por the most part, the servants are 

only grown-up children, without consideration , fore- 

thought, or self-control, quarrelling with eaeh other, and 

dirided into parties and factions, hopeless of any reason- 

able -controL Every article of wear, for some hundreds 

of people, must be thought of, purchased, cut and made 

under the direction of the mistress; and add to this the 

care of young children, whose childish mothers are totally 

unfit to govem or care for them, and we have some 

ßlight idea of what devolves on southem housekeepers. 

Cur readers have seen what Nina was on her retum 

from New York, and can easily imagine that she had no 

idea of embrac^ng, in good eamest, the hard duties of 

such a hfe. In fact, since the death of Nina*s mother, 

the 'Situation of the mistress of the family had been only 

nominally fiUed by her aunt, Mrs. Nesliit. The real 

housekeep«r, in fact, was an old mulatto woman, named 

Katy, whc had been trained by Nina*s mother. Not- 

withstandiig the general inefficiency and childishness of 

negro servaits, there often are to be found amongst them 

those of gieat practical ability. Whenever~ owners, 

through nectßsity or firom tact, select such servants, and 

ßubject them to the kind of training and responsibility 

which belon^ to a state of freedom, the same qualities 

are developed which exist in free society. Nina*s mother, 

being always in delicate health, had, from necessity, been 

obliged to comnit mach responsibility to "Aunt Katy," 
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as she was called; and ehe had grown up under the dis- 
cipline into a very efficieüt housekeeper. With her tall 
red turban, her jingling bmich of keys, and an abundant 
sense of the importanee of her offiee, she was a dignitary 
not likely to be disregarded. It is true that she pro- 
fessed the utmost deference for her yonng mistress, and 
very generally passed the compliment of inquiring what 
she would have done; but it was pretty generally under- 
stood that her assent to aunt Katy's propositions was 
considered as muoh a matter of course as the queen's to 
a ministerial recommendation. Indeed, had Nina chosen 
to demur, her prime minister had the power, without de- 
parting in the slightest degree froma respectful bearing, 
to involve her in labyrinths of perplexity without end. 
And, as Nina hated trouble, and wanted ,above all fhings 
to have her time to herseif for her own amusemert, she 
wisely eoncluded not to interfere with aunt Katy'f reign, 
and to get by persuasion and coaxing what the oüd body 
would have been far too consequential and ophionated 
to give to authority. In like manner, at the head of all 
out-door afPairs, was the young quadroon, Harry, whom 
we introduced in the first chapter. In orde? to come 
fully at the relation in which* he stood to the estate, we 
must, after the fgishion of historians generali/", go back 
a hundred years or so, in order to give our reiders a fair 
start. Behold us, therefore, assuming histori^ dignity as 
foUows. Among the first emigrants to Yirginia, in its 
coionial days, was one Thomas Gordon, kni§ht, a distant 
offshoot of the noble Gordon family, renownid in Scottish 
history. Being a gentleman of some considtrable energy, 
and impatient of the narrow limits of tbß Old World, 
where he found little opportunity to obtah thät wealth 
which was necessary to meet the deihandß of his family 
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pride, he strack off for himseK into Virginia. I^aturally 
of an adventorous turn, he was one of the first to pro- 
pose the enterprise which afterwards resulted in a settle- 
ment on the banks of the Chowan Eiver, in North Caro- 
lina. Here he took up for himself a large tract of the 
finest alluvial land, and set himself to the business of 
planting, with the ehergy and skiU characteristic of his 
nation; and, as the seil was new and fertile, he soon 
receiyed a very munificent return for his enterprise. 
Inspired with remembrances of old ancestral renown, the 
Gordon family transmitted in their descent all the tradi- 
tions, feelings, and habits which were the growth of the 
aristocratic caste from which they sprang. The name of 
Canema, given to the estate, came from an Indian guide 
and Interpreter, who accompanied the first Colonel Gor- 
don as confidential servant. The estate, being entsdled, 
passed down through the colonial tunes unbroken in the 
family, whose wealth for some years seemed to increase 
with every generatioH. 

The family mansion was one of those reproductions 
of the architectural style of the landed gentry in Eng- 
land, in which, as f ar as their means could compass it, 
the planters were fond of indulging. Carpenters and 
carvers had been brought over, at great expense, from 
the old country to give the fraits of their skill in its 
erection; and it was a fancy of the ancestor who built it 
to display, in its wood-work, that exuberance of new and 
rare woods with which the American continent was sup- 
posed to abound. He had made an adventurous voyage 
into South America, and brought from thence specimens 
of those materials more briUiant than rose-wood, and 
hard as ebony, which grow so profusely on the banks of 
the Amazon, that the natiyes use them for timber. The 
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lioor of the central hall of the house was a curiously- 
inlaid parquet of those briUiant matenals, arranged in 
fine block-work, highly poHshed. The outside of the 
house was built in the old Yii^inian fashion, with two 
tiers of balconies riinning completely round, as being 
much better suited to the American climate than any of 
European mode. The inside, however, was decorated 
with sculpture and carvings, copied, many of them, from 
ancestral residences in Scotland, giving to the mansion 
an air of premature antiquity. Here, for two or three 
generations, the Gordon family had lived in opulence. 
During the time, however, of Nina's father, and still 
more after Jiis death, there appeared evidently on the 
place signs of that gradual decay which has conducted 
many an old Yirginian family to poverty and ruin. 
Slave labour, of all others the most worthless and profit- 
less, had exhausted the first vigour of the seil, and the 
proprietors gradually degenerated from those habits of 
energy which were called forth by the.necessities of the 
first settlers, and everything proceeded with that easy 
ahandon in which both master and slave appeared to 
have one common object — that of proving who should 
waste with most freedom. 

At Colonel Gordon's death, he had bequeathed, as we 
have already shown, the whole family estate to bis 
daughter, under the care of a servant, of whose uncom- 
mon intelligence and thorough devotion of heart he had 
the most ample proof. When it is reflected that the 
overseers are generally taken from a class of whites who 
are often lower in ignorance and barbarism than even 
the slaves, and that their wastefulness and rapacity are 
a byword among the planters, it is no wonder that 
Colonel Gordon thought that, in leaving bis plantation 
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under the care of one bo energetic, competent, and faith- 
fiil as Harry, he had made the best possible proyision for 
his daughter. Harry was the son of his master, and 
inherited much of the temper and Constitution of his 
father, tempered by the soft and genial temperament of 
the beautifiil Eboe muLatress who was his mother. From 
this circomstance Harry had received advantages of edu- 
cation very superior to what commonly feil to the lot of 
his class. He had also accompan^cd his master as yalet 
dnring the tour of Enrope, and thus his opportunities of 
general Observation had been still ^irther enlarged, and 
that tact by which those of the mixed blood seem so 
peculiarly fltted to appreciate all the finer aspects of 
conventional life, had been called out and ezercised, so 
that it would be dificult in any circle to meet with a 
more agreeable and gentlemanly person. In leaving a 
man of this character, and his own son, stiU in the 
bonds of slavery, Colonel Gordon was influenced by that 
passionate devotion to his daughter which, with him, 
overpowered every consideration. A man so cultivated, 
he argued to himself, might und many ayenues opened 
to him in freedom; might be tempted to leave the estate 
to other hands, and seek his own fortune. He therefore 
resolyed to leaye him bound by an indissoluble tie for a 
term of years, trusting to his attachment t6 Nina to make 
this seryice tolerable. Possessed of Jrery uncommon 
judgment, firmness, and knowledge of human nature, 
Harry had found means to acquire great ascendancy ovdr 
the hands of the plantation; and, either through fear or 
through friendship, there was a universal Subordination 
to him. The executors of the estate scarcely made cven 
a feint of overseeing him; and he proceeded, to all 
intents and purposes, with the perfect case of a &ee 



man. Everybody, for milea aroiind, knew and respeoted 
Tiim; and bad he not becn posseased of a good ehare of 
the thoughtful forecaating temperament derived from hia 
Scottiah parentage, he tnight have been completely 
happy, and forgotten even the existence of the ehabiB 
whose weight he never feit, It was only in the presence 
of Tom Gordon — Colonel Gotdon's lawftil soa — that 
he eyer realised that he was a slave, From childhood 
there had heen a rooted enmity hetween the hrothera, 
wMch deepened as years passed on; and, as he foimd 
himself, on every retum of the young man to f}ie phice, 
Buhjected to iaunta' and ill-usago, to which his defenceless 
Position left him no power to reply, he had resolved 
never to many and lay tho foundation for a family, 
until such time aa ho should ho able to have the com- 
mand of his own desliny. Bat tlio charma of a pretty 
Freach quadroon. overcame the dictates of prudence. 

The history of Tom Gordon ia the liiatory of many o 
yonng maa eduoated imder tho institationB and in ths 
State of Hocicty wliich formed him. Natiire had endowed 
him with no mean ahare of falent, and with that periloiis 
qnicknoss of nervouB Organization, which, Uke fire, is a 
good servant, but a bad master. Out of those elements, 
with duc training, nugbt have bcen fonaed an efficient 
and eloquent public man; but, bronght up from child- 
hood among servanta, to whom hia infant will was law, 
indulged during the pcriod of infiiatile beanty aud graco 
iu the füll erprossion of eveiy whim, growing into boy- 
hood among slavoa with but the ayerage amoimt of plan- 
tation raorality, his pnssions developed at a fearfiiliy 
early time of life; and before his father "thought of 
nei/ing the reins of authority, they had gone out of hia 
haiids for ever, Tutor after tutor waa employed oa tho 
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plantation to instruct him, äjid left, terrified by bis tem- 
per. The secluded nature of the plantation left him 
without that healthful Stimulus of society which is often 
a help in enabling a boy to come to the knowledge and 
control of himself. His associates were either the slaves, 
or the overseers, who are generally unprincipled and 
artfiil, or the surrounding whites, "who lay in a yet lower 
depth of degradation. Eor one reason or another, it was 
for the interest of all these to flatter his vices, and 
coyertly to asskt him in opposing and deceiying his 
parents. Thus an early age saw him an adept in every 
low form of vice. In despair he was at length sent to 
an academy at the Korth, where he commenced his career 
on the first day by striking the teacher in the face, and 
was consequently expelled. Thence he went to another, 
where, leaming caution from experience, he was enabled 
to maintain his foothold. There he was a successful 
colporteur and missionary in the way.of introducing a 
knowledge of bowie-knives, revolyers, and vicious litera- 
ture. Artful, bold, and daring, his residence for a year 
at a school was suficient to initiate in the way of ruin 
perhaps one fourth of the boys. He was handsome, and, 
when not provoked, good-natured, and had that off-hand 
way of spending money which passes among boys for 
generosity. The simple sons of hard-working farmers, 
bred in habits of industry and frugality, were dazzled 
and astonished by the freedom with which he talked, 
and drank, and spit, and swore. He was a hero in their 
eye, and thcy began to wonder at the number of things, 
to them unknown before, which went to make up the 
necessaries of life. Erom school he was transferred to 
College, and there placed under the care of a professor, 
who was paid an exorbitant sum for overlookiug his 
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affairs. The eonBequence was, that wliile many a 
nurihem boy, whoao father could not afford to pay for 
Bimilar patronage, was disciplioed, rusticated, or expelled, 
as the casB might be, Tom Gordon ezplolted gloriooaly 
throTigli College, gettmg dnmi every week, or two, 
breaking windowa, smoking fresliraen, heading Tarious 
sprees in differont parts of the oountryj and at last 
graduating nohody knew how, except the patron pro- 
l'essor, who received an extra sum for tho extra diflioul- 
lies of the caae. Betumed home, he went into a lawyer's 
ofB.ce in Baleigh, whero, by a pleasant fiction, he was 
said to he reading law, hecause he waa occaaionally aeen 
at the ofilce during the intervols of his most aerioua 
ftvocationB of gambling and horse-raoing, and drinking, 
Hia father, an afiectionate bat paasionate man, was 
whoUy tmahle ta control him, and the conflicta betweeu 
them often shook the wholo domestic fahric. Never- 
thelesB, to the last Colonel Gordon indnlged the old hope, 
for such casea made and proTided, that Tom would get 
through sowicg his wild oata sonie time, and aettle dowa 
and be a respectahlo man; in which hope he left -him 
the half of h« property. Since that timc, Tom seomed 
to havo atudied on ao suhject escept how to accelerate 
the growth of those Frings which riches are said to he 
inelined to tako, under the moat favourable ciroum- 
Btanccs, 

Ab oftüD happena in euch caaeB of utter ndn, Tom 
Gordon was a much worse character for all the elementa 
of good which he posseased. He had sufßeient perception 
of right, and Bufficient conscience remaioing, to mako 
him bitter and imcomfortable. In proportion as he knew 
hinjself uBWorthy of hia fafher'a aflection and trust, he 
became jealous and angry at any indicationa of the want 
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of it. He liad contracted a setÜed ill-will to bis sister, 
for no other apparent reason except that the father took 
a comfort in her whieh he did iaot in him. Erom child- 
hood, it was his habit to vex and annoy her in every 
possible way; and it was for this reason, amöng many 
others, that Harry had persuaded Mr. John Gordon, 
Nina's uncle and guardian, to place her at the New York 
boarding^school, where she, acquired what is termed au 
education. After finishing her school career, she had 
been spending a few months in a family of a cousin of 
her mother's, and running with loose rein the career of 
fashionable gaiety. Luckily, she brought home with her 
unspoiled, a genuine love of natute, which made the 
rural habits of plantation lifo agreeable to her. Neigh- 
bours there were few. Her uncle's plantation, five miles 
distant, was the nearest. Other f amilies with whom the 
Gordons were in the habit of exchanging occasional visits 
were some ten or fifteen miles distant. It was Nina's 
delight, however, in her muslin wrapper and straw hat, 
to patter about over the plantation, to chat with the 
negroes among their cabins, amusing herseif with the 
various drolleries and peculiarities to which long absence 
had given the zest of novelty. Then she would call for 
her pony, and, attended by Harry or some of her ser- 
vants, would career through the woods, gathering the 
^vild flowers with which they abound, perhaps stop for 
a day at her uncle's, have a chat and romp with him, 
and retum the next moming. In the comparative soli- 
tude of her present life her mind began to clear itself 
of some former follies, as water when at rest deposits the 
Sediment which clouded it. Apart firam the crowd and 
the World of gaieties which had dazzled her, she could 
not help admitting to herseif the foUy of much she had 
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Li^en ilomg. Sometliing, doabtlese, was addüd to tliis by 
the letters of Clayton. Tlio tone of them, so manly and 
BÜiccro, so respectful and kind, eo removed eitiier fnim 
adulation or gentimeataliam, had an effect upou hci 
greater thnit she was hereelf aware of. So Nina, in her 
positive and ofF-hand way, sat down, one day, and wrote 
fareicell lettera to hath her other lovera, and feit heraelf 
q^uito relieved by ih.e process. 

A yoimg peraon eould ßcarce etand more enürely 
alone as ta aympathetic inteieourse with relations than 
Nina. It is true that tho preaence of her mother's sister 
in the fainily oaused it to be sajd that she waa residing 
under the caro of an aunt. Mrs. !Neabit, however, was 
aunply one of thoae well-bred, well-dresacd lay flgurcB 
whoBo only Office in life aeems to be to occupy a oertain 
room in a honse, to Bit in certain ehairs at proper hours, ' 
lo make certain remarka at Buitablc intervals of conver- 
sation. In her youth tüs lady had nm quite a career 
OS a belle and heauty. Nature had cndowed her with a 
handsoine face and figure, and youth and the pleaaure 
of admiration for somo yeara eupplicd a sufficient flow 
of animal apirits to make tbc bcauty effective. Early 
manied, aha became the mother of several childrea, 
who were one by one awept inlo the grave. The dcatli 
of her huaband, last of all, left her, with a vcry amall 
fortune, alone in the world, and, like many in aimilar 
circnmstancca, she was content to sink into an append- 
age to another's family. It is trao Mrs. Neabit uon- 
sidercd herself very religiotis, and oa there is a great 
deal that paEsea for religion ordinarily, of whioh she may 
be fairly eousideted a representative, we will present onr 
readeH with a philosophioal analyeis of the article. 
Wheii youBg, she had thought only of seif in tho fona 
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of admiration and the indulgence of her animal spirits. 
When married, she had thought of seif only in her hus- 
band and children, whom she loved becau&e they were 
hers, and for no other reason. When death swept away 
her domestic circle, and tune stole the beauty and fresh- 
ness of animal spirits, her self-love took another form; 
and perceiving that this world was becoming to her 
somewhat passe ^ she determined to make the best of 
her Chance for another. EeHgion she looked upon in 
the light of a ticket , which being once purchased, and 
snngly laid away in a pocket-book, is to be produced at 
the celestial gate, and thus secure admission to heaven. 
At a certain period of her life, while she deemed this 
ticket nnpurchased, she was extremely low-spirited and 
gloomy, and went through a quantity of theological read- 
ingy enough to haye astonished herseK had she foreseen 
it in the days of her belleship. As the result of all, 
she at last presented herseif as a caadidate for admis- 
sion to a Presbyterian church in the vicinity, there pro- 
fessing her determination to run the Christian race. By 
the Christian race she nnderstood going at stated times 
to religious meetings, reading the Bible and hymn-book 
at cer^ hours iithe d^ying, at regulär intervals, 
stipnlated sums to religious chadties, and preserving a 
general state of leaden indifference to everybody and 
everything in the world. She "thus fondly imagined 
that she had renounced the world, because she looked 
back with disgust on gaieties for which she had no 
longer strength or spirits. I^or did she dream that the 
intensity with which her mind travelied the narrow 
World of seif, dwelling on the plaits of her caps, the 
cut of her stone-coloured satin gowns, the making of her 
tea and her bed, and the saying of her narrow income, 
Dfi* i. 4& 
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waa exactly tho same in Idnd, though far leas agreeatlo 
in development, as that which onoe expended iteelf in 
dresBing and dancing. Lite many othcr apparenüy ne- 
gative charactors, she had a pertiaaeioua intensiiy of an 
extremely narrow and aimless eelf-wül. Her plana of 
life, Giuall aa thej werc, had a thousand crimps and 
plaifa, to every one of whicli she adhered with invin- 
tible pertinaci^. The poor lady little jmagined, when 
phe Bat with such pvmctiliouB satisfaction while the Eot. 
Mr. Orthodoxy demonstrated that BeMshness is the es- 
sence of bll moral ovil, that the eenÜment had the 
elightest application to her, nor dreamed that üie little, 
f[uiet, muddy current of self-will, which ran without 
noise or indecorum under the whole Bducture of her 
being, might be fonnd, in a fnture doy, to have under- 
mined all her hopes of heavea. 

Of course, Mra. Neshit regarded Nina and all other 
lively young peoplo with o kind of melancholy en- 
durance, as shocldng spectacles of worldlineas. There 
yras but little eympathy, to be aure, in the dashing and 
outspoken, and almost detiant HtÜe Nina and the somhre 
silver-^ey appaiition which glided quieüy ahout the 
wide halls of her patemal manaion. In fact, it seemed 
to afford the latfer a nüachierous pleaaure to shock her 
respectable relative on. all convenient occasions. Mrs. 
Neabit feit it occasionally her duty, as she remarked, to 
call her lively nieoe into her apartment, and endeavoiir 
to pcreuade her to read some sucli v.oliime as Law'e 
Serious CaU, or Owen on the One Hnndred and Ninc- 
teenth Psalm, and ta give her a general and Boleran 
waming against all the vaiiities of the world, in which 
were generally included dressing in any colonr but black 
and drab, dancing, flirting, writing lovs-lefters and all 
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ofher enormities, doTm to the eating of pea-nut candy. 
One of these scenes is just now enacting in the good 
lady's apartmenty upon wbich we will raise the cuitain. 
Mrs. Nesbit, a diminutive, blue-eyed, fair-complexioned 
little woman, of some five feet in height, sat gently 
swaying in that respectable asylum for American old 
age, commonly called a rocking-chair. Every rustle of 
her ßilvery silk gown, every fold of the snowy kerchief 
on her neck, every plait of her immaculate cap, spoke a 
ßonl long retired from this world and its cares. The 
bed, arranged with extremest precision, however, was 
covered with a melange of !French finery, flounces, laces, 
among which I^ina kept up a continual agitation, like 
that produced by a breeze in a flower-bed, as she un- 
folded, tomed, and üuttered them before the eyes of her 
relative. 

"I have been through all this, Nina," eaid the latter, 
with a melancholy shake of her head, ''and I know the 
vanity of it." 

"Well, annty, I haven*t been through it, so I don't 
know." 

"Yes, my dear, when I was of your age, I used to 
go to balls and parties, and could think of nothing but 
of dress and admiration. I have been through it all, and 
ßeen the vanity of it." 

"Well, aunt, I want to go through it, and see the 
vanity of it, too. Thafs just what Tm after. Pm on 
the way to be as sombre and solemn as you are, but 
I'm bound to have a good time first. Now, look at this 
pink brocade." 

Had the brocade been a pall, it could scarcely have 
been regarded with a more lugubrious aspeci 

4* 
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"Ah, child! such a dying worid as this! To spend 
so tniioli tiine and thought on dresB!" 

"Why, ftunt Nesbit, yeaterday you speat juat two 
■whole houra in thinVing wheÜicr you should tum. the 
broadths of your black silk droaa upaide down, or down 
aide up; and this was a dying world all the time. Now 
I don't eee that it is any better to thint of black eilk 
than it is of pink." This was a view of the subject 
wbich seemed never to have occurred to the good lady, 
"But DOW, aunt, do theer up, and look at this box of 
artificiaL fluwers. Tou know I Ihought l'd bring a 
stock on. frora ITew York, Now, aren't theae perfecüy 
lovely? I like flowera that me.an something. Now, 
thesG are all ünitations of natural Üowers, eo perfect that 
you'd Bcarcely know them fi^ni the real. See — there, 
thftt's a moBS-roee; and now look at these Bwect-peaa, 
you'd thinh they had just been picked; and there — that 
heliotrope, and thesc jessamines, and those orange blos- 
Boms, and that was camelia — " 

"Tum off mine eyea fi\)m beholding vanity!" eaid 
Jlre. Keabit, shutting her eyes, and ehaking her head. 



"Aunt, I do thiak you have the most horrid, dia- 
guatuig set of hynms, all aboat worms, and duat, and 
Buch things!" 

"It^s my duty, child, when I see you bo much taken 
up with euch siaful finery," 

"Why, aunt, do you think artificial flowera are dn- 
fd?" 

"Yes, dear; they are a ainful waate of time and 
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monej, and take off our mind from more important 
things." 

"Well, aunt, then wliat did tiie Lord make sweet- 
peas, and roses, and orange-blossoms for? Tm sure ifs 
only doing as He does, to make £owers. He don't make 
eveiything grey or stone-colour. Now, if you only would 
come out in the garden this moming, and see the Olean- 
ders, and the crape myrtle, and the pinks, the roses, 
and the tulips, and the hyacinths, Pm sure it would do 
you good.** 

''Oh, I should certainly catch cold, child, if I went 
out of doors. Milly left a crack opened in the window 
last night, and Pve sneezed three or four times since. 
It will never do for me to go out in the garden; the 
feeliBg of the ground strüdng up through my shoeB ifl 
veiy unhealthy/* 

"Well, at any rate, aunt, I should think, if the 
liord didn't wish us to wear roses and jessamines, he 
would not have made them! And it is the most natural 
thing in the World to want to wear flowers." 

"It only feeds vanity and a love of display, my 
dear.": 

"I don't think ifs vanity, or a love of display. 
I should want to dress prettily if I were the only person 
in the world. I love pretty things, because liiey are 
pretty. I Uke to wear them hecause they make me look 
pretty." 

"There it is, drild; you want to dress up your poor 
perishing body to look pretty, that's the thing." 

"To be sure I do. Why shouldn't I? I mean to 
look as pretty as I can as long as I live." 

"You seem to have quite a conceit of your beauty," 
said aunt Nesbii 
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^^Well, I know I am pretty. rm not going to 
pretend I don't; I like my own looks, now, thaf s a fact. 
Vm not iike one of your Greek statues, I know. Vm 
not wonderfully handsome, nor likely to set the world on 
fire with my beauty. Tm just a pretty little thing; and 
I like flowers and laces, and all of these things, and X 
mean to like them, and I don't think therell be a bit of 
religion in my not Hking them; and as for all that dis- 
agreeable stuff about the worms that you are always 
teUing me, I don't think it does me a particle of good. 
And, if reHgion is going to make me so poh/, I shall 
put it off as long as I can." 

"I nsed to feel jnst as you do, dear, but Tve seen 
the folly of it" 

"If Tve got to lose my love for everything that ia 
bright, everything that is lively, and everything that is 
pretty, and like to read such horrid stupid books, why, 
Vd rather be buried, and done with it!" 

"Thafs the Opposition of the natural heart,my dear." 

The- conversation was here intemipted by the entrance 
of a bright, curly-headed mulatto boy, bearing Mrs. 
Nesbif s daily luncheon. 

"Oh, here comes Tomtit," said Nina. "Now for a 
scenel Lefs see what he has foi^otten now." 

Tomtit was, in his way, a great character in the 
mansion. He and his mother were the property of Mrs. 
Nesbit His true name was no less respectable and 
methodical than that of Thomas; but, as he was one of 
those restless and effervescent sprites, who seem to be 
bom for the confusion of quiet people, Nina had re- 
christened him Tomtit, which soubriquet was immediate- 
ly recognised by the whole household as being eminently 
descnptive and appropriate. A constant ripple and eddy 
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of droUery seemed to pervade bis whole being; his large, 
saucy, black eyes had always a laugbing fire in them 
tbat it was impossible to meetwitbout a smile in retum, 
ßlave and property tbougb be was; yet tbe first sentiment 
of reverence for any created being seemed still wboUy 
unawakened in bis curly pate. Breezy, idle, careless, 
fligbty^ as bis woodland namesake, life seemed to bim 
only a repressed and pent-up ebullition of animal enjoy- 
ment; and almost tbe only excitement of Mrs. Nesbifs 
quiet life was ber cbronic controversy witb Tomtit. 
Forty or fiffcy times a-day did tbe old body assure bim 
"tbat sbe was astonisbed at bis conduct;" and as many 
times wonld be reply by sbowing tbe wbole set of bis 
baadsome teetb on tbe broad grin, wbolly inconsiderate 
of tbe State of despair into wbicb be tbus reduced ber. 

On tbe present occasion, as be entered tbe room, bis 
eye was caugbt by tbe great display of finery on tbe 
bed; and bastily dumping tbe waiter on tbe first cbair 
tbat occurred, witb a flirt and a spring as litbe as tbat 
of a squirrel, be was seated in a moment astride tbe 
foot-board indulging in a burst of merriment. 

"Good law, Miss Nina, wbar on eartb dese yer come 
from? Good law, some on 'em for me, isn't 'er?" 

"You see tbat cbild now!" said Mrs. Nesbit, rocking 
back in ber cbair witb tbe sir of a martyr. "After all 
my talking to bim! Nina, you ongbt not to allow tbat; 
it just encourages bim!" 

"Tom, get down, you naugbty creature you, and get 
tbe stand and put tbe waiter on it. Mind yourself, now!" 
said Nina, laugbing. 

Tomtit cut a somerset from tbe foot-board to tbe 
floor, and, striking up on a very bigb key, 

' ril bet my money od a bob-tall nag/ 
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he daaced out a emall table as if it Lad beea a partner, 
and depositod it, with a jerk, at the aide of Mre. Nestiit, 
vh.0 aimed a cufF at hia ears; but, as he adroitly duckcd 
bis head, tte intended blow eame down apon the table 
with more force than was comfortable to the inflictor. 

"1 believB that ehild is made of air ^ — I never can 
hit bim!" aaid tbe good lady, wasing red in tbe face. 
"He ia enough to provoke a saint." 

"So he is, aunt; onongh to provoke two saints liko 
you and nie. Tomtit, you rogue," said Ebe, giving a 
gentle pull to a haadful of bis curly hoii, "be good, now, 
and 111 show you tbe pretty tbings by-and-by. Como, 
put tbe waiter on tbe table, now; eee if you can't walk 
for once." 

Casting down his eyes with an irreaistiblo Look of 
niouk Boleninify, Tomtit marched with the waiter, and 
placed it by bis miatreBS, Tho good lady, after drawing 
off ber gloves, and making sundry Uttle decorous prepa- 
rations, said a short grace over ber mcal, duriiig which 
time Tomtit eeemed to be holding hia sides with reprefised 
merrimeat; then gravely laying hold of the bandle of tbe 
teapot, sbe stopped short, gave an exclamation, and flirted 
her ängers, aa she feit it ahnost acalding bot 

"Tomtit, I do believe you intend to bum me to death 
some day." 

"Lawa, misais, dat are bot? 0, eure I was tickler 
to sct tbe noae round to the fire." 

"No you didn't; you atuck the handle right into the 
fire, aa you're alwaya doing!" 

"Laws, now — wonder if I did," said Tomtit, assu- 
Tning an abstracted appearaace. "Tcara as if nevcr can 
'member which dem dare is noae and which handle. 
Now, I'a a studdin on dat dare most all tbe moraing — 
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was so,'' Said he, gathering confidence, as he saw, by 
Kina's dancing eyes, how greatly she was amused. 

" You need a sound whipping, sir — thaf s what you 
need!" said Mrs. Nesbit, kindling up in sudden wrath. 

"O, I know it," said Tomtit. "We's unprofitable 
servants, all on us. Lord's marcy that we an't 'siuned, 
all on us!" 

Kina was so completely overcome by this novel ap- 
plication of the text which she had heard her annt labo- 
riously drumming into Tomtit the sabbath before, that 
she laughed aloud, with rather uproarious memment. 

"0, aunt, there's no use! He don't know anything! 
He's nothing but an incamate joke, a Walking hoax!" 

"No,I doesn't know nothing, Miss Nina," said Tomtit^ 
at the same time looking out from under his long eye- 
lashes. "Don't know nothing at all — never can." 

"Well now, Tomtit," said Mrs. Nesbit, drawing out 
a little blue cow-hide from under her chair, and looking 
at him resolutely, "you see, if this teapot handle is bot 
again, TU give it you! Do you hear?" 

"Yes, missus," said Tomtit, with that indescribable 
sing-song of indifference, which is so common and so 
proYoking in his class. 

"And, now, Tomtit, you go down stairs and clean 
the knives for dinner." 

"Yes, missus," said he, pirouetting towards the door. 
And once in the passage, he Struck up a yigorous, 

" O , Tm going to glory , — 
Won't yon go along with me ? '* - 

accompanying himself, by slapping his own sides, as he 
went down two stairs at a time. 

"'Going to glory!'" said Mrs. Nesbit, rather shortly; 
''he looks like it, I think! Ifs the tbird or fourth time 
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that that child has blistered my fingers with this teapot, 
and I know he does it on purpose! So imgratefdl, when 
I ßpend my time, teaching him, hour after hour, labour- 
ing with him so! I declare^I don't believe these children 
have got any sonls!" 

"Well, aunt, I declare, I should think you'd get out 
of all patience with him; yet he'ß so ftmny, I cannot, for 
the life of me, help lauglmig." 

Here a distant whoop on the staircase, and a tempes- 
tuous Chorus to a Methodist hymn, with the words, 

* O come my loving brethren ! * 

annonnced that Tomtit was on the retum; and very 
soon, throwing open the door, he maxched in, with an 
ßir of the greatest importance. 

"Tomtit, didn't I teil you to go and clean the 
knives?" 

"Law, missis, come up here to bring Miss Nina's 
love-letters," said he, producing two or three letters. 
"Good law, though,*' said he, checking himself, "forgot 
to put them on a waity!" And, before a word could be 
said, he was out of the room and down stairs, and at the 
height of furious contest with the girl who was cleaning 
the silver, for a waiter to put Miss Nina's letters on. 
"Dar, Miss Nina," appealing to her when she appeared, 
"Eosa won't let me have no waity!" 

"I could pull your hair for you, you little Image!" 
said Kina, seizing the letters &om his hands, and 
laughing while she cujSed his ears. 

"Well," said Tomtit, looking after her with great 
solemnity, "missis in de right on't. An't no kind of 
Order in this here house, ^ite of all I can do. One says 
put letteiB on waity. Another won't let you have waity 
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to put letters on. And, ßnailj, Miss Nina, she pull them 
aU away. JTust de way things going on in dis yer honsei 
aU the time! I cant help it; done aU I can. Just the 
way,missis says.** 

There was one member of Nina's establishment of a 
character so marked, that we cannot refrain from giving 
her a separate place in our picture of her surroundings, — 
and this was MiUy, the waiting-woman of aunt Nesbit. 
Aunt Milly, as she was commonly called, was a tall, 
broad-ßhouldered, deep-chested AMcan woman, with a 
fulness of figure approaching to corpulence. Her habit 
of Standing and of motion was peculiar and majestic, 
reminding one of the Scripture expression "upright as 
the pahn-tree.'* Her skin was of a peculiar blackness 
and soffcness, not unlike black velvet. Her «yes were 
large, fall, and dark, and had about them that expres- 
sion of wishfalness and longing which one may some- 
times have remarked in dark eyes. Her mouth was 
' large, and the lips, though partaking of the African ful- 
ness, had nevertheless, something decided and enei^etic 
in their outline, which was still further seconded by the 
heavy moulding of the chin. A frank smile, which was 
common with her, disclosed a row of most splendid and 
perfect teeth. Her hair, without approaching to the 
character of the Anglo-Saxon, was stiU different from the 
ordinary woolly coat of the negro, and seemed more like 
an infinite number of close-knotted curls, of brilliant, 
glossy blackness. The parents of Milly were prisoners 
taken in African wars; and she was a fine specimen of 
one of those warlike and splendid races, of whom, as 
they have seldom been reduced to slavery, there are but 
few and rare specimens among the slaves of the south. 
Her usual head-dress was a high turban, of those brilliant* 
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colomed Madras handkerohiefe in which the insiinotiTa 
ta£te of tite dark races leade them to delight. MiUy's 
was alwajB put on and wom with a rtgal air, as if it 
were tho Coronet of tho queen. For the rest, her dreas 
consisted of a well-fitted gown of dark stuff, of a qnality 
Bomewhat finer than the usual household appaiel; a 
neatly-starched white muslin handkerchief folded aoross 
her bosom, and a denn white aprou,conipleted her usual 
CDstume. No one coold regard her, aa a wholc, and not 
feel their prejudice in iavour of the excluaive eomelineBB 
of white racea somewhat shaken. Placed amoi^ the 
goigeooB mirmiindinga of Afr ip.n.Ti landscape and Boeneiy, 
it might be doubted whetiier any one's taste could have 
deaiied, ae a completion t« her appearaace, tci have 
blanohed her glosay akin, wboae depth of colonring har- 
monjzed so well with the intense and fieiy glorics of a 
tropica! landscape. 

la character, Milly was worihy of her remarkable 
estemal appearance. Heaven had endowed her with 
a SDul as broad and generoua aa her ample ftame. Her 
pofisions rolled and butned in her bosom with a tropieal 
fervour; a sbrewd and abundant mother-wit, united with 
a vein of occasional droDery, gave to her habits of speech 
a quaint vivacity. A naüye adroitneaa gave an unwonted 
comniaiid ovcr all the functiona of her fine body; so that 
\^,' ehe was endowod with that much-coTeted property which 
_i3_^ the New Engländer denominates "faeulty," which meana 
the intuitive ability to seize at önce on the right and 
best way of doing eTerything which ia fo be done. At 
the aame lime, she was poasesaed of that high degree 
of aelf-respect which led her to be incomiptibly faithful 
and thorough in all she undertook; losa, as it often 
seemed, froni any fealty or deference to those whom she 
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seired, than from a kind of native pride in well-doiüg, 
which led her to deem it beneath herseif to slight or 
pass over the least thing which she had undertaken. 
Her promises were inviolable. Her owners always knew 
that what she once said would he done, if it were within 
the bounds of possibility. The vahie of an indiyidual 
thus endowed in person and character, may be easüy 
conceived by those who imderstaad how rare, either 
among slaves or freemen, is snch a combination. Milly 
was, therefore, always considered in the family as a most 
yalnable piece of property, and treated with more than 
conunon consideration. As a mind, even when uncul- 
tivated, will ever find its level, it offcen happened that 
Miliys amount of being, and force of character gave her 
ascendancy even over those who were nominally her 
superiors. As her ways were commonly found to be the 
best ways, she was leffc, in most cases, to parsne them 
without Opposition or control. But, favomite as she was, 
her life had been one of deep sorrows. She had been 
soffered, it is true, to contract a marriage with a very 
finely-endowed mulatto man, on a plantation adjoining 
her owner's, by whom she had a numerous family of 
children, who inherited all her fine physical and mental 
endowments. With more than nsual sensibility and 
power of reflection, the idea that the children so dear 
to her were, from their birth not her own — that they 
were from Ihe first hour of their existence, merchantable 
articles, having a fixed market-value in proportion to 
every exceUence, and liable to all the reverses of 
merdiantable goods, — sank with deep weight into her 
mind. TJnfortunately, the family to which she belonged 
being redueed to poverty, there remained, often, no other 
means of makdng up the deficiency of income than the 
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anntial sale of one or two negroes. Milly*s children, 
jfrom their ßne developments, were much-coveted articles. 
Their OTmer was offcen tempted by extravagant offers 
for theniy and therefore, to meet one cnsis or another of 
fetmily dificulties, they had been successively sold from 
her. At first, she had met this doom with almost the 
ferocity of a lioness; but the blow, oftentimes repeated, 
had brought with it a dull endurance, and Christianity 
had entered, as it often does with the slave, through the 
rents and fissures of a broken heart. Those instances of 
piety which are sometunes, though rarely, found among 
slaves, and which transcend the ordinary development of 
■ ' the best instructed, are generally the results of calamities 
and affictions so utterly desolating as to force the soul 
to depend on God alone. But where one soul is thus 
raised to higher piety, thouBands are crushed in hopeless 
imbedlity. 

CHAPTER V. 

Harry and his Wife. 

Setebal miles £rom the Gordon estate, on an old 
and somewhat decayed plantation, stood a-neat log-cabin, 
whose extemal aspect showed both taste and care. It 
was almost enveloped in luxuriant wreaths of yeUow 
jessamine, and garlanded with a magnificent Lamarquo 
rose, whose cream-coloured buds and fLowers, contrasted 
beautifiilly with the dark polished green of the finely-cut 
leaves. The house stood in an enclosure formed by 
a high hedge of the American holly, whose evei^een 
foliage and scarlet berries made it at all times of the 
year a beautiful object. Within the enclosure was 
a garden, careMly tended, and devoted to the fbaest 
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finiits and flowers. This little dwelling, so different in 
its air of fancifol neatness from ordinary southem cabins, 
was the abode of Harry's little wife. Lisette^ wbich 
was her name, was the slave oi a French Creole woman, 
to whom a plantation had recently fallen by inheritance. 
She was a delicate, airy little creature, formed by 
a mixture of the AMcan and French blood, producing 
one of those fancifiil, exotic combinations, that gives 
the same Impression of brilHancy and richness that one 
receives from tropical insects and flowers. From both 
parent races she was endowed with a sensuous being 
exqnisitely quick and fine, a nature of everlasting 
childhood, with aU its freshness of present life, all its 
thoughtless, unreasoning fearlessness of the future. She 
Stands there at her ironing-table, just outside her cottage 
door, singing gaily at her work. Her round, plump, 
chüdish form is shown to advantage by the trim blue 
basque, laced in front, over a Chemisette of white linen. 
Her head is wreathed with a gay turban, from which 
escapes now and then a wandering curl of her silky 
black hair. Her eyes, as she raises them, have the hazy 
dreamy languor which is so characteristic of the mixed 
races. Her little childish hands are busy, with nimble 
fingers, adroitly plaiting and arranging various articles 
of feminine teilet, too delicate and expensive to have 
belonged to those in humble circumstances. She ironed, 
plaited, and sung, with busy care. Occasionally, however, 
she would suspend her work, and, running between the 
flower borders to the hedge, look wistfully along the 
read, shading her eyes with her band. At last, as she 
saw a man on horseback approaching, she flew lightly 
out, and ran to meet him. 

"Harry, Harry! YouVe come at last. I'm so gladf 
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And what have you got in that paper? la it anytliiug 
for me?" 

He held it np bhA sliook It at her, while she leaped 
after it. 

"So, HO, litüe ciirioaity!" he s^d, gaily. 

"I know it'B Bomething for me," said she, with 
a pretfy, half-pouting air. 

"And why do you know it's for you? Is everything 
to be for you in fhe worldj you little good-for-nothing?" 

"Good-for-nothing!" with a toss of the gaily turbaned 
little head. "Tou may well eay that, air! Just look 
at the two dozen ehirts that IVe ironed eincie rooming! 
Come, no-w, tako me up. 1 want to ride." 

Harry put out Üie toe of Uis boot and his band, and 
with an adioit epring, she was in a moment before him, 
on bis borse's neck, and, with a ([uick turn, Bnatched 
tho paper parcel from Mb hand. 

"Wonian'a curioBilj!" said he. 

"Well, I want to aee what it is. Dear me, what 
a fight fltrii^! 0, I can't break it.' Well, bore it goes, 
111 tear a hole in it, anyhow. ü silk, as I liye! Aha! 
toll me now isn't thia for me, you l)ad thing, you!" 

"Why, bow do you know it ian't to make me 

"Suminer coat! — Hkely atory! Aha! IVe found 
you out, mistci! But come, do raake the borse canterl 
I waut to go fast, make bim canter, do!" 

Harry gave a sudden jerk to the reins, and in a minute 
the two were flying off aa if on tho winga of the wind. 
On and on they went, through a small coppice o£ pines, 
■wbile tiio light^heartcd laugb rang on the breczc beldnd 
them. Now they are lost to view. In a few ininutoe, 
emerging from the pine wooda in another direetioa, they 
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came sweeping, gay and laughing, up to the gate. To 
fasten the horse, to snatch the little wife on bis Shoulder, 
and run into the cottage with her, seemed the work only 
of a moment; and, as he set her down, still laughing, 
he exclaimed, 

"There, go now, for a pretty little picture as you 
are! I have helped them get up les tableaux vivaos at 
their great houses, but you are my tableau. You aren't 
good for much. You are nothing but a humming-bird, 
made to live on honeyl" 

"That's what I am?" said the little one. "It takes 
a great deal of honey to keep me. I waut to be praised, 
Jdattered, and loved, all the time. It isn't enough to 
have you love me. I want to hear you teil me so every 
day, and hour, and minute, and I want you always to 
admire me, and praise everything that I do. Kow — " 

"Particularly when you tear holes in package's!" ^aid 
Harry. 

"0 my silk — my new silk dress!" said lisette, thus 
reminded of the package which she held in her band. 
"This hateful string! How it cuts my fingers! I will 
break it! Fll bite it in two. Harry, Harry, don't you 
see how it hurts my fingers? Why don't you cut it?" 
And the little sprite danced about the cottage floor, tear- 
ing the paper, >and tugging at the string like an enraged 
humming-bird. 

Harry came laughing behind her, and takii^ hold 
of her two hands, Held them quite still, while he cut the 
strii^ of the parcel, and unfolded a goi^eous plaid silk — 
crimson, green, and orange. 

"There, now, what do you think of that? Miss Nina 
brot^ht it when she came home last week." 

"0, how lovely! Isn*t she a beauty? Isn*t she good? 

Dred. L 5 



How beautiful it is! Dear me, dear me! How h.ippy I 
am! How happj we are! ara't we, Harry?" 

A fihadow camc over Hanye forehead as he answered, 
with a half sigh, 

"Tes." 

"I vras up at three o'clock this mommg on purposo 
to get all my ironing done te-day, becausc I thought yoa 
■were to como home to-night. Ah! Ah! you don't know 
what a Bupper I've got ready! You'U see, hy and by. 
I'm going to do Bomething nacomnioii. You nniatn't look 
hl that other room, Harry; you mustn't!" 

"Mustn't I?" said äiiTy, getting up, ond going d 
the door. 

"There now! who'a curioaify now, I wondet!" aaid 
ghe, springing nimhly between him and the door. "No, 
you shan't go in, though, there now, don't, don't! Be 
good now, Harry !" 

"Well, I luay as well giye up firet as last This ia 
your house, not mine, I suppose," said Harry. 

"Mr. Submission, how meek we are, all of a suddcnl 
Well, while the fit lastß, you go to thö spring and get 
JOB Bome water to fill this tea-kettle. Otf with you, now, 
Öus minute! Mind you don't stop to play hy the way!" 

And while Harry is gone to the spring, we will fol- 
low the wife into the forhidden room. Very eool and 
pleasant it is, with its white window-curlaina, i(s niatl«d 
floor, and displaying in the comer that draped feathei^ 
hed, with its roflied pillows and fringed curtaina, whicli 
it is the great amhitioa of the southem cahin to attain 
aad mainfain. The door,' which opened on to a fdiow 
of moat briUiant üowers, was overlaid eompletely by the 
Lamanj^ue rose we have before referred fo; and large 
Clusters of ite oreamy blosBores, and wreoths of ita dark- 
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green leaves, had been enticed in and tied to sondry 
nails and pegs by the small hands of the little mistress 
to form an arch of flowers and roses. A little table stood 
in the door, draped with a spotless damasked table-cloth, 
fine enough for the nse of a princess, and only produced 
by the little mistress on festiye occasions. On it were 
arranged dishes curLously trimmed with moss and vine- 
leayes-, which displayed strawberries and peaches, with a 
pitcher of cream and one of whey, small dishes of curd, 
delicate cakes and biscuit, and l&esh golden butter. After 
patting and arranging the table-cloth, lisette tripped 
gaily around, and altered here and there the arrange- 
ment of a dish, occasionally stepping back, and cocking 
her little head on one side, much like a bird, singing 
gaily as she did so; then she would pick a bit of moss 
from this, and a flower from that, and retreat again, and 
watch the effect. 

"How surprised he will be!" she said to herseif. Still 
humming a tune in a low gui^ling under tone, she 
danced hither and thither, round the apartment. First 
she gave the cortains a little shake, and, unlooping one 
of them, looped it up again, so as to throw the beams 
of the evening snn on the table. 

"There, there, there! how pretty the light falls 
through those nasturtiums! I wonder if the room smells 
of the mignonette. ^I gathered it when the dew was on. 
it, and they say that will make it smell all day. Now, 
there's Harry*s book-case. Dear me, these flies! How 
they do get on to eyerything! Shoo! Shoo! now, now!" 
and catching a gay bandana handkerchief fix>m the drawer, 
ehe perfectly exhausted herseif in flying about the room 
in pnrsuit of the buzzing intruders, who soared, and 
dived, and careered, after the manner of flies in general, 
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seeming detennined fö go anywhere but out of Öie door, 
and finally were seen bniBhing their TriiigB and licldng 
their feet with great alertnesB , on the yery topmost height 
of the sacrod bed-ourtaina; and aa just üiia moment a 
glimpse was caught of Harry returning from the spring, 
lisette was obliged to abandon the chaae, and rush into 
the other room, to prevent a premature development of her 
litüe tea-tablean. Then a emall, png-no6ed, black tea- 
kettle came on to the atage of aetion from Bonie unJaiown 
Clipboard; and Harry had to fill it with water, and of . 
course spilt the wator on to tho ironing-table, which made 
another little breezy, chattering commotion, and Üien the 
flat-jroDB were cleared away, and the pug-noaed kettle 
reigaed in their Btead on the eharooal brazier. 

"Now, Harry, waa ever such a smart wife as I am? 
Only think, beaides all fhe rest that Tve done, IVe ironed 
your white linen suit, complete! Now, go put it on. 
Not in there! not in there!" Bhe eaid, pushing bim away 
from the door. "Tou can't go there yet. YouTl do well 
enough out here." And away she went, einging throngh 
the garden walta; and the Bong floating baut behind her, 
Beemed lilte an odour bruahed from the flowers. The 
rel'rain came rippling in at the door — 



"Poor little thbg!" said Harry to himBelf; "why 
should I try to teoch her anything?" 

In a few minutea she waa back agtün, her white 
apron over hi^r arm, and bloBsoms of yellow jesBamine, 
epikcs of blne lavender, aad bnds of moss-roaes, pecping 
out from it. She sKpped gaily along, and deposited her 
treaaureon the ironing-table; then with a zealoua, buaüing 
eamentnesR, whicli charaeterized everything she did. she 
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began sorting them into two bouquets, altemately talkiiig 
and Binging, as she did so, 

**Oome on ye rosy hours, 
All Joy and gladness bring I ** 

"Yon see, fiarry, you*re going to have a bouquet to 
put into the button-hole of that coat. It will make you 
look 80 handsome! There now, there now: 

**We*ll strew the way with flowers, 
Andmerrily« merrily sing/* 

Suddenly stopping, she looked at him archly, and 
Said — 

"You can't teil now what Fm doing all this for!" 

"There's never any telling what you women do any- 
thing for." 

"Do hear him talk — so pompous! Well, sir, it*s 
for your biithday, now. AKal you thought, becaüse I 
can't keep the day of the month, that I didn't know any- 
«thing about it; but I did. And I have put down now a 
chalk-mcffk eveiy day for four weeks, light under where 
I keep my ironing account, so as to be 'sure of it. And 
Vve been busy about it ever since two o'clock this mom- 
ing. And now — there, the tea-kettle is boilingl" and 
away she flow to the door. "Oh*, dear mel dear me, 
now! Fve küled myself, now, I have!'* she cried, hold- 
ing up one of her hands, a^d flirting it up in the air. 
"Dear me! who knew it was so hot!" 

"I should think a little woman that is so used to the 
bolder might have known it," said Harry, as he caressed 
the little bumt band. "Come, now, let me carry it for 
you," said Harry, "and TU make tiie tea, if youll let 
me go into that mysterious room." 

"Indeed, no, Harry. Tm going to do everything my- 
self;" and forgetting the bumt finger, Lisette was off in 
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a momeut, and back in a moment, with a shiniug teapot 
in her band, and tte fea -was nmde. Ajid at laet the 
mysterioiia door opeaed, and Lisette Bfßod witli her eyes 
fixed upon Harry to watch the effect, 

"Superb! magniflcent! splendid! Wh.y, thia is good 
enough for a fcjng! And where did you get all theso 
thii^B?" said Harry. 

"Oh, out of our garden, all but the peachea. Thosa 
old Miat gave me; thcy come firom Florida. There, now, 
you laughed at me last sunnncr when I set tboso straw- 
berry vines, and made all aorta of fun of me. And what 
do you thint now?" 

"Thint! I tliiti V you're a wondeiful little thing — a 
porfect witch." 

"Come, now, lefs ait down then; you there, and I 
here." And, opening the door of the hird-uage, which 
hang in the Lamarque rose-buBh, "little Button stall 

Button, a bright yellow canary, with a smart black 
tuft upon bis head, eeemed to imderatand bis part in the 
little domestic scene perfectly: for he ateppcd obediently 
upon tlie finger which. was extended to him, and waa 
Boon aitting quite at bis caso oa the mossy edge of one 
of the diahes, pecking at the Btrawhenies. 

"And now, do teil me," said Lisette, "all about Miss 
Nina. How doea she look?" 

"Pretty nnd smart as ever," said HaiTy; "just the 
eame witchy, wilful ways with her." 

"And did she show you her dresaea?" 

"Oh, yes, the whole." 

"Oh, do teil me about them, Harry - — do!" 

"Weil, there'a a lovely pink ganze, covered with 
epanglea, to he woiu over white aatin," 
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"With floimces?" said lisette, eamestiy. 

''With floiinces." 

"How many?" 

"Keally I don't remember." 

"Don't remember how many flomices? Why, Harry, 
how stupid! Say, Harry, don't you suppose she will let 
iLe come and look at her things?" 

"Oh, yes, dear, I don't dotibt she will; and that will 
sa7e me making a gazette of myself." 

"Oh, when will you take me there, Harry?'* 

**Perhaps to-morrow, dear. And now," said Harry, 
"that you have accomplished your surprise upon me, I 
have a surprise, in retum, for you. You can't guess, 
now, what Miss Nina brought for me." 

"No, indeed. What?" said lisette, springing up; 
"do teil me — quicki" 

"Patience — patience," said Harry, deliberately 
fumbling in his pocket, amusing himself with her excited 
air. £ut who should speak the astonishment and rapture 
which widened lisette's dark eyes when the watch was 
produced? She clapped her hands, and danced for joy, 
to the imminent risk of upsetting the table, and all the 
things on it. 

"I do think we are the most fortunate people, you 
and I, Harry. Everything goes just as we want it to — 
doesn't it now?" Harr/s assent to this comprehensive 
proposition was much^ less fervent than suited his little 
wife. "Now, whafs the matter with you? What goes 
wrong? Why don't you rejoice as I do?" siaid she, 
Coming and seating herseif down upon his knee. "Come, 
now, youVe been working too hard, I know. Tm going 
to sing to you, now; you want something to cheer you 
up.'' And Lisette took down her banjo, and sat down in 
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the doorway imdcr ilic arch o£ Lamarque roaeB, and 
begaa thnimming gaily. "This ia the niceBt little thing 
this bimjo!" ehe said; "I wouldn't chonge it for all üie 
guitara in tlie world. Now. Harry, I'm going to sing 
Bomething apeeially for you." And Lieette simg: 



Lieetto Tattled the strings of ihe banjo, and sang 
with such a hearty abandon of enjoyment thal it was a 
comfort to look at her. Oqg would have thai^t tiiat a 
bird's 80ul put into a womaa'a hody would have suag 
just 80. 

"There," ahe aaid, throwing down her banjo, and 
eealing herseif on her husband'a knee, "do you know I 
think you qtb lue white man in the song. I shonld like 
to know what ia the matter with yon. I ooa see plain 
enoQgh when you are not happy; but I don't hcb why." 

"Oh, Liaette, I have very perplexiug busineaa to 
manage," said Harry. "Misa Kina is a dear, good litüe 
mistrefls, but ahe doean't know anything about accuunts 
or money; and here she haa hrought tue home a set of 
bills to Bettle, and I'm aure I don't know where the 
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money ib to be got £rom. Ifs haid work to make the 
old place profitable in oor days. The groimd is pretty 
mach worked up; it doesn't bear the crops it used to. 
And then our people are so childish, they dont a soul of 
them care how much they spend, or how carelessly they 
work. If s very expensive keeping up such an establish- 
ment. You know the Grordons must be Grordons. Things 
can't be done now as some other families would do them; 
and' then those hüls which Miss I^a biings from New 
Tork are perfectly frightfuL" 

"Well, Harry,' what are you going to do?" said 
lisette, nestling down close on his Shoulder. "Tou 
always know how to do something." 

"Why, lisette, I shall have to do what Pto done 
two or üiree times before — take the money that I 
have saved to pay these bills — our fireedom money, 
lisette." 

"Oh, well, there, don't worry. We caij get it again, 
you know. Why, you know, Harry, you can make a 
good deal with yoor trade, and one thing and another 
that you^do; and then, as for me, why, you know, my 
ironing and my muslins how celebrated they arel Come, 
don't worty one bit; we shall get on nicely." 

"Ah, but, liseite, all this pretty house of ours, 
garden and everything, is only built on air, after all, tili 
we are free. Any accident can take it from us. ISTow, 
there's Miss Nina; she is engaged, she teils me, to two 
or three lovers as usual." 

"Engaged, is she?" said lisette, eagerly, female 
cuiiosity getting the better of every other consideration; 
"ßhe always did have lovers, just, you know, as I 
used to." 

"Yes, but lisette, she will many, some time, and 
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what a thing that would be for you and me. On her 
husband will depend all my happiness for all my life. 
He may set her against me; he may not like me. 0, 
Lisette! IVe seen trouble enough Coming of mamages; 
and I was hoping, you see, that before that tune came 
the money for my ^edom would all be paid in, and I 
should be my own man; but, now, here it is. Just as 
the sum is almost made up, I must pay out five hundred 
dollars of it, and that throws us back two or three years 
longer. And what makes me feel most anxious is, that 
I*m pretty sure Miss Nina will marry one of these lovers 
before long." 

"Why, what makes you think so, Harry?" 

"0 IVe seen girls before now, Lisette, and I know 
the signs." 

"What does she do? what does she say? teil me now, 
Harry." 

"0, well, she runs on abusing the man, after her 
sort, and she's so very eamest and positive in telHng me 
she don't like him." 

"Just the way I used to do about you, Harry, 
isn't it?" 

"Besides," said Harry, "I know by the kind of 
charaeter she gives of him, that she thinks of him very 
differently firom what she ever did of any man before. 
Miss Kina little knows, when she is rattling about her 
beaux, what Tm thinking of. Fm saying, all the while, 
to myself, *Is that man going to be my master?' and 
this Cla3rton, Tm very sure, is going to be my master." 

"Well, isn't he a good man?" 

"She says he is; but, there's never any saying what 
good men will do, never. Good men think it right some- 
times to do the strängest things. This man may alter 
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the whole agreement between us; he will have a right 
to do it, if he is her husband; he may refuse to let me 
buy myself ; and then all the money that Tve paid will 
go for nothing." 

. "But, certainly, Harry, Miss Nina will never consent 
to such a thing!" 

"lisette, Miss Nina is one thing, but Mrs. Clayton 
may be quite another thing. IVe seen all thaty over 
and over again. I teil you, Lisette, that we who live 
on other people's looks and words, we watch and think 
a great deal! Ah! we come to be very sharp, I can teil 
you. The more Miss Nina has liked me, the less her 
husband may like me; don't you know that?" 
"No, Harry; you don*t dislike people I like." 
"Child, child, that's quite another thing." 
"Well, then, Harry, if you feel so bad about it, what 
makes you pay this money for Miss Nina? She don't 
know anything about it; she don*t ask you to. I don*t 
believe she would want you to, if she did know ii • Just 
go and pay it in, and have your freedom papers made 
out Why don't you teil her all about it?" 

"No, I can't, Lisette. IVe had the care of her all 
her life, and IVe made it as smooth as I could for her, 
and I won*t begin to trouble her now. Do you know, 
too, that Pm afraid that, perhaps, if she knew all about 
it, she wouldn't do the right thing. There's never any 
knowing, Lisette. Now^ you see, I say to myself, *Poor 
little thing! she doesn't know an3rthing about accounts, 
and she don't know how I feel!* But, if I should teil 
her, and she shouldn't care, and act as I've seen women 
act, why, then, you know, I couldn^t think so any more. 
I don't believe she would, mind you; but then I don't like 
to 67." 
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"Harry, what makea you love her so mueb?" 

"Don't you. know, Usette, that Maiter Tom wafl a 
dreadfui bad boy, alwaye wilüil and -wajTvard, almost 
broke bis fatber's heart; and he was alwaya ugly and 
contrary to her? I'ra sure I don't know wby; for bLi 
waa a aweet HtÜe thing, and she loves him now, ugly as 
hc is; and he ie the raost selfish creafnrö I ever saw, 
And as for Miss Nina, sbe isn't seMsh; ehe ia only In- 
conaiderate, Bnt IVe known her do for him, over and 
over, just what I do for her, giving him her money and 
jewels to help him out of a ecrape. But, then, to bo 
sare it all comcB npon rae, at last, which makeB it all 
the more aggravaljng. Now, Lisetfe, I'm going to teil 
yon flomething, hnt you mnafn't teil anybody. Mina 
ßordon is my sist^r!" 

"Harry I" 

"YeB, Lisette, yon may well open yonr eyea," Bald 
Harry, rising involuntarily; 'Tra Colonel Gordon'e oldest 
aon! Let me have the eomibrt of saying it onoe, if I 
never do again." 

"Harry, who told yon?" 

"He told me, Lisette — be, bimself, told me, wbeii 
he was dying, and charged me always to watch over her; 
and I haTB done it! I never told Miss Kina; I wouldn't 
have her told for the World. It wonldn't make her 
me; more likely it would tum her against me. IVe 
raany a man Bold for uothing eise than looking too much 
like bis father, or bis brothors and Bieters. 1 was g' 
to her, aad my sister and my motber went out tu Mia- 
siasippi, with llias Kina'a aunt." 

"I never beard you speak of this sister, Harry; was 
ahe pretty?" 

"Lisette, sbc was beautiful, ahe waa grace^l, and 
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ehe had real genius; Tve heard many Singers on the 
stage that could not sing^ with all their leaming, as she 
did by natura." 

"Well, what became of her?'' 

"0, what becomes of such women always, among us! 
Nursed and petted, and caressed; taught everything 
elegant, nothing solid. Why, the woman meant well 
enough that had the care pf her, Mrs. Stewart, Colonel 
Gbrdon's sister, but she couldn't preyent her son's want- 
ing her, and taking her, for bis mistress; and when she 
died there she was." 
. "WeU." 

"When Geoi^e Stewart had lived with her two er 
three years, he was taken with femall-pox. You know 
what perfect horror that always creates. None of bis 
white acquaintances and fiien4s would come near bis 
plantation; the negroes were all £rightened to death, as 
usual; overseer ran off. WeU, then Cora Gordon's blood 
came up; she nursed bim all through that sickness. 
Whafs more, she had inf.uence to keep order on the 
place; got the people to gettmg the cotton-crops them- 
selves, so that when the overseer came sneaking back, 
the things hadn't all gQne to ruin, as they might bare 
done. Well, the young fellow had more in bim than 
some of them; for when he got well he left bis planta- 
tion, took her up to Ohio, and married her, and lived 
with her there." 

"Why didn't he live with her on his plantation?" 
said lisette. 

"He couldn't have freed her there; ifs against the 
iaws. But, lately IVe got a letter &om her, sayuig that 
he had died, and left to her and her son all his property 
on the MissiflflippL*' 
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"Whj-,'she will be rieh, won't Hhe?" 

"Yea, if ehe geta it; but there's no biowing haw 
Üiat will be. There are fifty ways of chcatjng her out 
of it, I auppose. But, now, &b to Jlisa Kjna's estate; 
yon don't know how I feel about it. I was truated with 
it, and truated with her. She neyer h^aa known, more 
than a chüd, wbere the money came froia, or went to; 
and it shan't be said that Fto broiight tlie cstate in debl, 
for the eake of getting my own liberty. If I have one 
pride in life, it is to give it up to Misa Nina'a husband 
in good Order. But, then tbe trouble of it, Liaette — the 
trouble of getting anything like decent work from (hese 
ereaturea; the waya that I have to tum and Lwist to get 
ronnd tliem, and manage them, to get anything done! 
They hato me; they ate jealous of me, Lisette! l'm just 
like the bat in the fa^le; I'ni neither bird nor beaat. 
How often I've \Tiahed tiiat I was a good, honest black 
nigger, like nncle Pomp! Then I should know what I 
waa; but, now, Tm neither one thing nor anotlier. I 
come jnst near enough to the condition of tho white fo 
look into it, to enjoy it, and want evetything that I see. 
Then, tho woy I've been educated makes it worse. The 
faet ia, that when the fathers of such as we feel any 
love for U8, it isn't like the Idyc they have Cor their own 
white children. They are half aahamed of us; they are 
ashamed to ehow their loTe, if they have it; and, then, 
thero's a kind of remorae and pity about it, which they 
make up to themaelvee by petfir^ us. They load ua 
with preaents and indnlgences; they amuse themselves 
with U8 while we are children, and play off all our paa- 
Hions SB if we were instrudieiitB to be played on. If we 
ehow talent and amartnesa, we hear aonie one any, aside, 
'It'a ratber a pity, ian't it?' or, 'He ia too amart l 
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his place.' Then, we have all the famiLy blood, and 
the family pride; and wliat to do with it? I feel that I 
am a Gordon. I feel in my very heart that Tm like 
Colonel Gordon — I know I am; and, sometimes, I know 
I look like him, and thafs one reason why Tom Gordon 
always hated me: and, then, there's another thing — the 
hardest of all — to have a sister like Miss Nina; to feel 
she is my sister, and never dare to say a word of itl 
She little thinks, when she plays and jokes with me, 
sometimes, how I feel. I have eyes and senses; I can 
compare myself with Tom Gordon. I know he never 
would leam anything at any of the schools he was put 
to; and I know that when his tutors used to teach me, 
how mach i^ter I got along than he.did. And yet he 
mnst have all the position, and all the respect! and, 
then, Miss Nina so offcen says to me, by way of apology, 
when she puts up with his ugUness, *Ah! well, you 
know, Harry, he is the only brother I have got in the 
World!' Isn't it too bad? Colonel Gordon gave me every 
advantage of educatiön, because I think he meant me 
for just this place which I filL Miss 'Nina, was his pet. 
He was whoUy absorbed in her, and he was frightened 
at Tom's wickedness; and so he left me, bound to the 
estate in this way, only stipulating that I should buy 
myself on favourable terms, before Miss Nina's marriage. 
She has always been willing enough. I might have 
taken any and every advantage of her inconsiderateness. 
And Mr. John Gordon has been willing, too, aad has 
been very kind about it, and has signed an agreement 
aa guardian, and Miss Nina has signed it too, that in 
case of her death, or whatever happened, Tm to have 
my freedom on paying a certain sum; and I have got hia 
receipts for what I have paid; so thafs tolerably safe. 



Lisette, I had meant nerer to have been married tili I 
was a free man; but, somehow, you tewitohed me into 
it. I did very wrong." 

"0, pshaw! pshaw!" interrupted Lisette; "I ^'t 
going to liear another word of tijie talfc. What's the use? 
We abflU do well enough. Everything wiU come out 
i-^ht — you see if it don't, now. I was always lncky, 
and I fllways eliall be." 

The conversation waa here infermpt«d by a loud 
whooping, and a clattor of horse'a hecls. 

"Wliafs that?" aaid Harry, atarting to the window. 
"Ä8 I live, now, if Öxeie ien't that wrctch of a Tomtit, 
going off with that Lorae! llow oame he here? He will 
ruin him! Stop there! hallo!" he cxcloimed, mmung 
out of doora after Tomfit. Tomtit, however, only gave 
a triumphant wboop, and diaappeared aniong the pine- 
trees. 

"Well, I FihoTild Ute to know what sent him here!" 
Said Harry, Walking np and down nrnch disturbed. 

"0, he is only gone round through the grove; he 
will be back agdn," aaid IJsette, "never fear. lan't he 
a handsome little rogae?" 

"Liaette, you never can aee trouhle anywhere!" aaJd 
Harry, almoBt angrily. 

"Ah, yea I do," aaid Lisette; "when you speak in 
that tone! Please dont, Harry! What ahould you want 
me to Bce troublc for?" 

"I don't know, you little thing!" said Harry, atroking 
her head fondly. 

"Ah, there oomes the little roscal, just aa I knew he 
would!" aaid Lisett«. "He only wauted to take a little 
rate; he haan't hurt the horae;" and, tripping üghtly 
out, Bhe caoght the reime, just ae Tomtit drove up to the 
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gate; and it seemed but a moment before he was over 
in the garden, with his Lands füll of flowers. 

"Stop, there, you young rascal, and teil me what 
sent you here!" said Harry, seizing him, and shaking 
him by the Shoulder. 

"Laws, Massa Harry, I wants to get peaches, like 
other folks," said the boy, pecping roguishly through the 
window, at the tea-table. 

"And he shall have a peach, too,'* said lisette, "and 
some flowers, if he'll be a good boy, and not tread on 
my borders/* 

Tomtit seized greedily at the peach she gave him, 
and sitting flat down where he stood, and throwing the 
flowers on the ground beside him, began eating it with 
an eamestness of devotion, as if his whole being were 
concentrated in the act. The colour was heightened in 
hiß brown cheeks by the exercise, and, with his long 
drooping curls and eyelashes, he looked a very pretty 
centre to the flower-piece which he had so promptly 
improvised. 

"Ah! how pretty he is!" said Lisette, touching 
Harr/s elbow. "I wish he was minc." 

"You'd have your hands ftill, if he was," said Harry, 
eying the intruder discontentedly; while Lisette stood 
picking the huUs from a fine bunch of strawberries which 
she was ready to give him when he had finished his 
peach. 

"Beauty makes fools of all you girls," said Harry, 
cynically. 

"Iß that the reason I married you?" said Lisette, 
archly. "Well, I know I could make him good if I had 
the care of him. Nothing like coaxing, is there, Tom?" 

"111 boun' there an't," said Tom, opcning his mouth 
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for the strawberries, with much the air of a handsome 
saucy robin. 

"Well," . Said Harry, "I should like to know wliat 
brougbt bim over here. Speak, now, Tom, were n't you 
sent witb some message?" 

"0 laws, yes," said Tom, gettmg up, and scratching 
bis curly bead. "Miss Nina sent me. Sbe want you to 
get on dat ar borse, and make tracks for bome like split 
foot Sbe done got letters from two or tbree of ber 
beaux, and sbe is dancing and tearing round tbere real 
awfiil. Sbe done got scared spects; feared tbey'd all 
come togetber." 

"And sent you on a message, and you bayen't told 
me all tbis time,'* said Harry, making a motion as tbougb 
be was going to box tbe cbild's ears; but tbe boy güded 
out of bis bands as if be bad been water, and was gone, 
yanisbing among tbe sbrubbery of tbe garden; and wbile 
Harry was mounting bis borse, be reappeared on tbe 
roof of tbe little cabin, caricoling and dancing, sbouting 
at tbe topmost of bis voice — 

" Away down old VIrginny 
Dere I bought a yellow girl for a guinea/* 

"111 give it to you, some time," said Harry, sbEiking 
bis fist at bim. 

"Ko be won't, eitber,*' cried Idsette, laugbing. "Come 
down bere, Tomtit, and m make a-good boy of you." 

CHAPTER VL 

The Dilemma. 

In Order to understaud tbe occasion wbicb burried 
Harry bome, we must go back to Canenm. Nina, after 
takdng ber letters from the bands of Tomtit, as we bare 
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related, ran back ynüi them into Mrs. IS'esbifs room, 
and sat herseif down to read them. As she read, she 
evidently became quite excited and discomposed, crum- 
pling a paper with h^r little band, and tapping her foot 
impatiently on the carpet. 

"There, now, Fm snre I don't know what I shall 
do, annt Neabit," addressing her aunt, because it was 
her outspoken habit to talk to anybody or anything 
which happened to be sitting next to her. "IVe -got 
myself into a pretty scrape now.'* 

"I told you you'd get into trouble one of these 
days." 

"0, you told me so! If there's anything I hate it is 
to have any body teil me, 'I told you so.' But now, 
aunt, really I know Tve been foolish, but I don't know 
what to do. Here are two gentlemen cqpiing together 
that I would not have meet each other here for the 
World; and I don't know really, what I had better 
do." 

"You'd better do just as you please, as you always 
do, and always would, . ever since I knew you," said 
aunt Nesbit, in a calm indifferent tone. 

"But really, aunt, I don't know what is proper to 
do in such a case." 

"Your and my notions of propriety, JS'ina, are so 
different, that I don't know how to advise you, You 
see the consequences now of not attending to the advice 
of your Mends. I always knew these flirtations of 
•yours would bring you into trouble." And aunt iN'esbit 
said this with that quiet satisfied air with which precise 
elderly people so oftien edify their thoughtless young 
Mends under difficulties. 

"Well, I didn't want a sermon, jiow, aunt Nesbit; 

6* 
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but as youVe seen a great deal more of tlie world than 
I liave, I thought you might help me a little. just to 
teil me whether it would not be proper for me to write 
and put one of tliese gentlemon off, or make some ex- 
cuse for me, or something. Pm sure /never kept house 
before. I don't want to do anything that don't seem 
hospitable, and yet I don't want them to come together. 
Now, there, thafs flat ." 

There was a long pause, in which Nina sat vexed 
and coloring, biting her ups, and nestling uneasily in 
her seat. Mrs. JN'esbit looked calm and considerate, and 
Nina began to hope that she was taJdng the case a little 
to heart. At last the good old lady looked up and said, 
very quietly, — 

"I wonder what time it is!" 

Nina thought she was debating the expediency of 
sending some message, and therefore she crossed the 
room with great älacrity to look at the old clock in the 
entry, 

**It*s half-past two, aujit." And she stood with 
her lips apart, looking at Mrs. Nesbit for some Sug- 
gestion. 

"I was going to teU Eosa,*' said she, abstractedly, 
"that that onion in the stuffing does not agree with me. 
It rose on my stomach all yesterday moming; but ifs 
too late now." 

Nina actually stamped with anger. 

"Aunt Nesbit, you are the most selfish person I ever 
saw in my life!" 

"Nina, child, you astonish me!" said aunt Nesbit, 
with her wonted placidity. "Whafs the matter?" 

"I don't care," said Nina; "I don't care a bit! I 
don't see how people can be so. If a dog should come 
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to me and teil me he was in trouble, l thiiik I shonld 
Ikteu to him, and show some kind of interest to help 
him. I don't care how foolish anybody has been; if 
they are in trouble, Fd help them if I could: and I 
tliink you might think enough of it to give me some 
little advice." 

"0, you are talking about that affair yet," said her 
aiint; "why I believe I told you I didn't know what to 
adyise, didn't I? Shouldn't give way to this temper, 
Nina; ifs very unladylike, besides being sinful. But, 
then, I don't suppose it's any use for me to talk." 

And aunt Nesbit, with an abused air, got up, walked 
quietly to the looking-glass, took off her moming cap, 
unlocked her drawer and laid it in, took out another, 
which Nina could not see differed a particle from the 
last, held it up thoughtfuUy on her band, and appeared 
absorbed in the contemplation of it; while Nina, swelling 
with a mixture of anger and mortification, stood re- 
garding her as she leisurely picked out each bow, and 
finally, with a decorous air of solemnity, arrangod it 
upon her head, patting it tenderly down. 

"Aunt Nesbit," she said, suddenly, as if the words 
hurt her, "I think I spoke improperly, and Pm very 
ßorry for it. I beg your pardon." 

"0, ifs no matter, child; I didn't care about it Fm 
pretty weU used to your temper." 

Bang went the door, and in a moment Nina stood 
in tho cntry, shaking her fist at it with impotent 
wrath. 

"You stony, stiff, disagreeable old creature! how 
£ame you ever to be my mother's sister?" And with 
the Word mother she burst into a tempest of tears, and 
rushod violently to her own Chamber. The first object 
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that ahe saw was Milly, arranging soiue elothes in her 
drawer, and to her aatoniahment Nina ruahed up to her, 
and throwiog her anuB round her neck, sohbed and wept 
in such tumultuoua excitomcnt Üiat the good ereature 
was alarmed. 

"LawB bless my bouI, my dear littlc lamb! whafa 
the matter? "Why, don't, don't, honey! "Why, hless the 
dear litÜe soul! hless the dear preciouB lamb! who's been 
a hurting of it?" And at each Word of endearment 
Nina's distress broke out afrefeh, ^d she 'sobhed so bit- 
terly that the faithful ereature realiy begoji to be 
frightened. "Laws, Miss Uina, I hope there an't no- 
thmg happened to yon now." 

"So, uo, notbing, Milly, only I am loncsome, and 
I waat my mother! I haven't got any mother! Dear 
nie!" she said, with a freeh barst. 

"Ah, the poor thing!" said Milly, eompasaionately, 
fiitting down, and fondling Sina in her arms aa if ahe 
had been a bahy. Poor chile! Laws, yes; I 'member 
your ma was a bcautiful wOman,'" 

' "Tes," aaid Wina, apeaking between her soba, "the 
girls at Bobool had mothera. And there was Maiy 
Brooks, ahe »sed to read to me hei mother's letters, and 
I used to feel so, all the white, to think nobody v^rote 
such letters to me! And there's annt Neabit — I don't 
eare what Üiey say about her being religious: she is the 
most selfiab, haleful ereature I ever did seel I do be- 
lieve, if I were lying dead and laid uut in tue neit 
room to her, ahe would be thinking what she'd get next 
for dinner." 

"0, don't my poor lamb, don't!" aaid Milly, com- 



"Tee, I will, too! She'a alwaya taking it for granted 
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that I'm the greatest Binner on the £ace of the earth! 
She don't scold me, sbe don't caxe enough about me to 
scold! she only takes it for granted, in her hateful, 
quiet way, that Tin going to destruction, and that she 
can't help it and don't care. Snpposing I'm not good, 
whafs to make me good? Ib it going to makeme good 
for people to sit np bo büS, and teil me they always 
knew I was a fool, and a flirt, and all that? Milly^ 
IVe had dreadful' toms of wanting to be good, and IVe 
laid awake nights and cried because I wasn't good; and 
what makes it worse is, that I think if ma was alive^ 
ehe could help me. She wasn't like aunt Kesbit, was 
ßhe, MiUy?'' 

"No, honey, she was'nt TU teil you abont your 
ma, some tune, honey/' 

"The worst of it is,** said Nina, *'when aunt Nesbit 
speaks to me in her hatefal way, I get angry; then I 
speak in a way that isn't proper, I know. 0, if she 
only would get angry with me back again! or if she'd 
do anything in the world bnt stand stül, in her still 
way, teUing me she is astoiiished at me! That^s a lie, 
too, for she never was astonished at anything in her 
üfe! She has'nt life enough to be!" 

"Ah, Miss Nina, we mustn't 'spect more of folks 
than there is in them." 

"Expect? I don't expeet" 

"Well, bless you, honey, when you knows what 
folks is, don't let's worry. Ye can't fiU a quart cup ous 
of a thimble, honey, no way you can fix it. There't 
just where 'tis. I knowed your ma, and I's knowed 
Miss Loo, ever since she was a girL 'Pears like they 
wem't no more alike than snow is like sugar. Miss Loo, 
when she wafi ä girl, she was that pretty that every- 
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body was wondering after ner; but to de love dat ar 
went arter your ma. Couldn't teil why it was, honey. 
'Peared like Miss Loo wan't techy, nor she wan't one of 
your burstmg out sort, scolding round. Teared like 
she'd neyer hurt nobody; and yet our people, they 
could'nt none of dem bear her. Teared Hke nobody did 
nothing for her with a will." 

"Well, good reason!" said Nina, "she never did 
anything for anybody eise with a will! She never cared 
for anybody! Now, Tm selfish; I always knew it. I do 
a great many selfish things; but it's a düferent kind 
from hers. Do you know, Milly, she don't seem to 
know she is selfish? There she sits rocking in her old 
chair, so sure she's going straight to heaven, and don't 
care whether anybody eise gets there or not." 

"0 laws, now Miss JS^ina, you're too hard on her. 
Why, look how patient she sits with Tomtit, teaehing 
him bis hjnnns and varses." 

"And you think that's becanse ßhe cares anything 
about him? Do you know she thinks he isn't fit to go 
to heaven, and that if he dies he'll go to the bad place? 
And yet, if he was to die to-morrow, she^d talk to you 
about clear-starching her caps! No wonder the'child 
don't love her! She talks to him just as she does to me; 
teils him she don't expect anything of him — she 
knows hell never come to -any good; and the little 
wretch has got it by heart, now. Do you know that, 
though I get in a passion with Tom, sometimes, and 
though I am sure I should perish sitting bering with 
him over those old books, yet I really beüeve I care 
more for him than she does? And he knows it, too. 
He sees through her as piain as I do. You'U never make 
me belicve that aunt Kesbit has got rel^on. I know 
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there is such a thing as religion; but she hasn't got it. 
It isn't all being sober, and crackling old stiff religious 
newspapers, and boring witb. texts and bymns, that 
makes people religious. Sbe is just as worldly-minded 
as I am, only it*s in another way. There now, I wanted 
her to advise me about sbmething, to-day. Why, Milly, 
all girls want somebody to talk with: and if she'd only 
ßhowed the least interest in what I said, she might scold 
and lecture me sa much as she'd a mind to. But, to 
have her not even hear me! And when she must havo 
Seen that I was troubled and perplexed, and wanted 
ßomebody to advise me, she turncd round so cool, and 
began to talk about the onions and the stufBng! Got mo 
80 angry! I suppose she is in her room now, rocking, 
and thinking what a sinner I am!" 

"Well, now, Miss Kina, 'pears though youVe talked 
enough about dat ar; 'pears like it won't make you feel 
no better." 

"Yes it does make me feel better! I had to speak to 
ßomebody, MiUy, or eise I should have hurst; and now I 
wonder where Harry is. He always could find a way 
for me out of anything." 

"He is gone over to seo bis wife, I think, Miss 
Nina." 

"0, too bad! Do send Tomtit after him, right away. 
Teil him that I want him to come right home this Very 
minute — Something very particular. And, Milly, you 
just go and teil Old Himdb:ed to get out the carriage and 
horses, and I'U go over and drop a note in the post-office 
myself. I won't trust it to Tomtit; for I know he'U 
lose it." 

"Miss Nina," said Milly, looking hesitatingly, 
"I 'spect you don't know how things go about round 
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here; but tlie fact is, Old Hundrcd hos got bo kind of 
curouB, lately, thero caa't nobody do nothing iriüi him, 
except Hany. Don't 'tcnd to do nothing Mba Loo teils 
him to. I's feared he'll make up aome story or other 
about tbe horaea; but be woa't get 'em out^now mind, 
I teil you, chile!" 

"He ■woii't! I ahould Ute to know if be won't, if I 
teil bim to! A pretty story that would be! Fll soonteaoh, 
bim tbat he bas a live miatresB. Somebody quite dif- 
ferent from aimt Loo!" 

"Well, well, ebile, perbapa you'd better go. He 
vrouldn't mind me, I know. Maybe he'll do it for 

"0, yes; I'U just run down to bis bouse, aad hurry 
bim up." 

Ajid Kiiia, quite reatored to her usual good humour, 
tripped gaily ocroBs to tbe cabin o£ Old Hundred, that 
stood tbe othcr aide of the bouse. Old Hundred's tnie 
name was, in faet, John, but be had derived tbe appel- 
lation by which he was always known, from the exireme 
moderation. of all bis movcmeuts. Old Hundred had a. 
double share of that profound sense of the dignity of bis 
ofSce, wbidi is an attribute of the tribe of coacbmen in 
general. He Beemed to considei tbe borses and carriage 
as a Bort of family ark, of which he was the high priest, 
and wbicb it was bis business to save from de^ecration. 
According t« bis own sbowing, all the people on the 
plantation, and indced the whole world in general, were 
in a state of babitual conspiracy agsinst the family car- 
riage and horses, and he was stand ing foi them., dngle 
banded, at tbe risk of bis lifo. It was as much part of 
hie duty, in virtue of bis offlce, fo show cause, on every 
occasion, wby the carriage sbould not be used, as it ia 
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for State attomeys tq undertake prosecuüons. And it 
was also a part of the accomplishment of bis Situation to 
conduct bis refusal in the most decorous manner; always 
showing th^t it was only the utter impossibüity 6i the 
case which prevented. The available grounds of refusal 
Old Hundred bad made a life-study, and bad always a 
ßtore of them cut and dried for luse, all ready at a mo- 
ment's notice. In the first place there were always a 
number of impossibilities with regard to the carriage. 
Either "it was muddy, and he was laying out to wasb 
it;" or eise "he bad washed it and couldn't have it 
splasbed;" or ''he bad taken out the back curtain, and 
bad laid out to put a stitch in,it, one of dese yer days;" 
or there was sometbing the matter with the irons. "He 
reckoned they was a little bit sprung." He "lowed be*d 
ask the blacksmitb about it, some of these yer times." 
And, then, as to the borses, the possibilities were rieb 
and abundant. Wbat with the strains, and loose sboes, 
and stones getting in at the hoo&, dangers of all sorts of 
complaints, for which he bad bis own vocabulary of 
names, it was next to an impossibüity, according to any 
ordinary rule of Computing chances, that the two sbould 
be in complete order together. 

Utterly ignorant, however, of the magnitude of the 
undertaking which sbe was attempting, and buoyatit with 
the consciousness of autbority, Kina tripped singing 
along, and found Old Hundred tranquilly reclining in bis 
tent door; watching througb bis balf-sbut eyes, wbile the 
aftemoon sunbeam irradiated the smoke which rose &om 
the old pipe between bis teetb. A laige, black, one^yed 
crow sat perching with a quizzical air upon bis knee; 
and wben be beard Kina's footstep approaching, cocked 
bis remaiiuDg eye towards her with a smart, observing 
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attitude, OS if he had bcen depiited to look out for ap- 
plications ■wliilo his maator dozed, Between this tiniw, 
who liad received tiie soubriquet of uncle Jeff, and his 
m»ater, tliere existed a. moat particuliir bond of Meudahip 
and amity. TMa wiis fiirther BtronKÜioned by üio faet 
üiat they were both equally disliked by all the inhabi- 
tants of the place. like many people wiio are caUud to 
stand in reaponsible positions, Öld Ilundred had rather 
failed in the humble virtuea, and become dogmaliwil and 
dictatorial to that defsjee that nobudy hut hja own wife 
could do anything with Hm. And as to Jeff, if the prin- 
ciple of thieving cüidd he incamate, he laight havc won' 
a temple among the Lacedemonians. 

In varioiia sldrmishes and battloB consequant on his 
miadeeda, Jeff had lost an eye, and Lad a coiiaidcrable 
portion of the feathcra Bcalded oif one aide of his head; 
while the remainiDg ones, disfiompoBed by the incidcnt, 
evcr after stood np in a protesting attitude, impartdug 
something still more ainiatiir to his gohlin apptarance. 
In auothcr rcucounttr he had reccived a permanent twist 
in the neek, which gave him alwaya the appearance of 
loüking ovtT his Hhoulder, and added not a little to the 
oddity of the gonoral effeet. Unclo Jeff thicvcd with an 
uasiduity and ekill which were worthy of a better canee; 
and when not upon any serioiiB entcrprise of this Idnd, 
employcd his tima in puUing up com, Bcratchiag up 
newly-planted Üower-seeds, tangÜng yam, pnlliiig out 
knitting needles, pecldng the eyes of Bleepidg people, 
scratching and biting childran, and any ofher little mia- 
cellaneouB mischief which occniTod to him. He was in- 
valuablo to Old Himdred, because he was a atanding 
npobgy for any and all discoTeries made on his premistB, 
of thinga which ought not to havo been there. No mat- 
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ter what was brought to light — wliether spoons from. 
the great house, or a pair of sleeve buttons, or a hand- 
kerebie^ or a pipe from a neigbbouring cabin — Jeff was 
always called up to answer. Old Hundred regularly 
scolded on these occasions, and declared he was enough 
to "spile the character of any man's house." And Jeff 
would look at him comically over the Shoulder, and wink 
bis remaining eye, as much as to say that the scolding 
was a settled thing between them, and that he wasn't 
going to take it at all in ill part. 

"Uncle John," sedd Nina, "I want you to get the 
carriage out for me right away. I want to take a ride 
over the cross-run." 

"Laws bloss your sweet face, honey, chile, Ps dread- 
ful sorry; but you can*t do it dis yer day." 

"Can't doit! why not?^ 

"Why, bloss you, chile, it ain't possible, no way. 
Can*t have the carriage and hosses dis yer arter- 
noon.** 

"But I must go over to cross-run to the post-office. 
I must go this minute." 

"Law, chile, you can't do it, for you can't walk, and 
it's sartin you can't ride, because dese yer hosses, nor dis 
yer carriage, can't stir out dis yer artemoon; no way 
you can fix it. Mout go, perhaps, to-morrow, or next 
week." 

"Oh, uncle John, I don't believe a word of it. 
I want them this aftemoon, and I say I must have 
them." 

"No, you can't, chile,** said Old Hundred, in a tender, 
condescending tone, as if he was speaking to a baby« 
"I teil you dat ar is impossible. Why, bloss your soid, 
Miss Nina, de curtains is all off de carriage!" 
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"Well, put them on. agajn, then." 

"Ah, Miss Nina, dat ar an't all. Pete 
sick last night; took with the thumps powcrful bad. 
Why, Mias Nina, he was dat aick I had to ba up ■with 
him most all night" And while Old Hundred adroiÜy 
iBsued fhis little work of fiction, the raven nodded wag- 
gjshly at Mino, es muoh aa to eay, "You hear that fel- 

JSina etood quif« perplexed, biting her Ups, and Old 
Hundred eeemed to go into a profound Blumber, 

"I don't helieve but what the horses can go to-day. 
I mean to go and look." 

"LawB, honey, chile, ye can't now; de dora is all 
locked, and Pae got de key in my pocket. Every one o£ 
dem critturs would have been kÜled forty timeB over 
'fore notv. I think everybody in dis yer world ia artcr 
dem dare critturH. Miss Loo, ahe's wanting 'em to go 
one way, and Harry's allers usin' de critturs. Got one 
out dis yer artemoon, ridjng over to see hia wife. Don't 
BOG CO use in hia riding round bo grand, no way. Laws, 
Miss Nina, your pa used to say to me, says he, 'TJncle 
John, you knows more about dem critturs dan I do; and 
now I teil you what it is, nncle John, you take eare of 
dem critturs; don't you let nobody kill 'em for nothing.' 
Now, Miss Nina, Ps alwaya Walking in the afeps of tha 
colonel'B 'rections. Now, good, dar bright weather, over 
good roads, I likes fo trot the critturs out, Dat ar ia 
reaaoEable. But, den, what roads ia over the cross run, 
1 want to know? Dem dere roads ia de most mis'ableat 
things you ever did see. Mud! Hi! ought for to see de 
mud down dar by de creek. Why, de bridge all tared 
offi Man drowned in dat dar creek once! "Was so! It 
an't no sort of road for young ladies to go oyer, teil you. 
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Miss Kina; why don't you let Harry carry your letter 
oyer? If he must be ridin' round de coimtry, don't see 
why he couldjf t do some good wid his ridin*. Why, 
de oarriage wouldn't get over before ten o'clock dis yer 
night! New, mine, I teil you. Besides, ifs gwine for 
to rain. Fs been feeling d^t ar in my coms all dis yer 
moming: and Jeff he's been acting like the bery debil 
hisself — de way he always does 'fore it rains. ITever 
knowed dat ar sign to faiL** 

"The Short of the matter is, uncle John, you are de- 
termined not to go," said Nina. "But I teil you you 
shcdl gol — there, now. Now, do you get up immediate- 
ly; and get out those horses.'' 

Old Hundred still sat quiet, smoking; and Nina, after 
reiterating her orders tili she got thoroughly angiy, began 
at last to ask herself the question how she was going to 
carry them into execution. Old Hundred appeared to 
haye descended into himself in a profound reverie, and 
betrayed not the smallest Efign of heanng anything she 
said. "I wish Harry would come back quick," she said 
to herself, as she pensively retraced her steps through 
the garden; but Tomtit had taken the commüssion to go 
for him in his usual leisurely way, spending the greater 
part of the aftemoon on the road. 

"Kow, an't you ashamed of yourself, you mean old 
nigger!" said aunt Böse, the wife of Old Hundred, who 
had been listening to the conversation, "talking 'bout de 
creek, and de mud, and de critturs, and lor knows what 
all, when we all knows it's nothing but your laziness!" 

"Well," said Old Hundred, "and what would come 
o' the critturs if I wasn't lazy, I want to know? Lazi- 
ness! ifs the bery best thing for the critturs, can be. 
Where'd dem horses a been now, if I had been one of 
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doy a beea, and wliat ■would dcy a been, licy? Who 
wanta to eee lioasea all skia and bonc? Lord! if I had 
been like Bome o' de coachmen, de buzzards would have 
had Üie picking of dem crittara, long ago!" 

"I rally believe that you've told dem dar lies tili 
you begin tö believe Üiem youself!" said Böse. "TeUing 
our dear, aweet ymmg lady, about your being up witli 
Pete all night, when de Lord knowa you laid here ano- 
ring fit to tar de roof off!" 

"Well, muat aay Bomething! Eolks must be 'spectful 
to de ladies. Course I couldn't toll her I ivouldii't take 
de crittura out; so I juat trota out 'seuse. Ah! Iota of dem 
'.scuflCB I koepa! I teil you, now, 'acuaea ia excellent 
thinga. Why, 'acusea is like dia yer grease, that keepa 
de irheels from screaking. Lord bless yeu, de whole 
World tuma round on 'seuaes. Whar de world be if 
cverybody waa auch foola to teil tho raal reason for 
cverything they are gwine für t« do, or can't gwine 
für to?" 

CHÄPTEE, VIL 

"0, Habrt, Tm 80 glad to eee you back! In auch 
trouble as IVe been to-day! Don't you think, thia veiy 
moming, aa I was sitting in. aiint Neabit^a room, Tomtit 
brought up theae two Ictlcra; and one of thcm ia from 
Clayton, and the other from Mr. Caraon; and, now, see 
lieto what Clayton says: 'I ehall have busineaa that will 
take me in your vicinity next week; and it ia quite poa- 
aible, unlesa I hoar from you to the contrary, that yoii 
may see me at Canema next Friday or Satutday.' Well, 
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theiiy See here; there's another from Mr. Carson, that 
hateful Carson! Now, you see he hasn't got my letter; 
says he is Coming; what impudence! Tm tired to death 
of that creature, and he'll be here just as certain! Dis- 
agreeable people always do keep iheir prondses. He'll 
certainly be here!" 

"Well, Miss Nina, you recollect you said you thought 
it would be good fün." 

"0, Harry, don't bring that up, 1 beg of you! The 
fact is, Harry, IVe altered my mind about tiiat. You 
know Pve put a stop to all those foolish things at once, 
and am done with them. You know I wrote to Carson 
and Emmons, both, that my sentiments had changed, 
and aU that sort of thing, that the girls always say. I'm 
going to dismiss all of 'epi at once, and have no more^ 
fooling/' 

"What, all? Mr. Clayton and all?'' 

"Well, I don*t know exacÜy, — no. Do you know, 
Harry, I think his letters are rather improving; at leasl^ 
ihey are different letters firam any Fve got before; and, 
though I don't think I shall break my heart after him, 
yet I like to get them. £ut the other two Pm sick to 
death of ; and as for haying that creature boring round 
here, I won't! At any rate, I don't want him. and Clay- 
ton here together. I wouldn't have them together for the 
World; and I wrote a letter to keep Carson off, this mom- 
ing, and Tve been in trouble all day. Everybody has 
plagued me. Aunt Nesbit only gave me one of her mopy 
lectures about flirting, and wouldn't help me in the least. 
And, then, Old Hundred — I wanted him to get out the 
carriage^ and horses, for me to go over and put this letter 
in the office, and I never saw such a creature in my life! 
I can't make him do anything! I should like to know 

Dred. U 7 
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what the use is of having servants, if you can't get any- 
thing done!" 

"0, as to Old Hundred, I understand him, and he 
understands me," said Harry. "I never find any trouble 
with him; but he is a provoking old creature. He Stands 
very much on the dignity of his office. But, if you want 
your letter carried to-night, I can contrive a safer way 
than that, if you'll trust it to me ." 

"Ah! weU, do take it!" 

"Yes," said Harry, "111 send a messenger across on 
horseback, and I haye means to make him faithfiü." 

"Well, Harry, Harry!" said Nina, catching at his 
sleeve as he was going out, "come back again, won't 
you? I want to talk to you." 

During Harry's absence, our heroine drew a letter 
firom her bosom, and read it over. "How well he 
writes!" she said to herseif. "So different from the rest 
of them! I wish he*d keep away from here — thafs 
what I do. Ifs a pretty thing to get his letters, but I 
don't think I want to see him, 0, dear! I wish I had 
somebody to talk to about it. Aunt Nesbit is so cross! 
I can't — no, I won't care about him! Harry is a kind 
souL Ah! Harry, have you sent the letter?" said she, 
eagerly, as he entered. 

"I have, Miss Nina; but I can't flo-tter you too much. 
Tm afiraid if s too late for the mail — though there's 
never any saying when the mail goes out, within two or 
three hours." 

"Well, I hope it will stay for me, once. If that 
stupid creature comes, why, I don't know what I shall 
do! He's so presuming! and he'U squeak about with 
those horrid shoes of his; and then, I suppose it will all 
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come out, one way or another; and I don't know what 
Clayton will thiuk/' 

"But I thought you didn't care what he thought." 

"WeU, you know he's been'writing to me all about 
his family. There's bis fatber, is a very distinguisbed 
man, of a very old family: and be's been writing to me 
about bis sister — the most dreadfuUy sensible sister be 
has got — good, lovely, accomplisbed, and pious! -ö, 
dear me ! I don*t know what in tbe world '*be ever 
tbougbt of me for. And, do you tbink, tbere's a post- 
Script from his Bister, written eleganüy as can be!» 

"As to family, Miss Nina," said Harry, "I tbink tbe 
Gordons can bold up tbeir beads witb anybody; and, 
tben, I ratber tbink you'll like Miss Clayton/' 

"Ab! but tben, Harry, tbis talking about fatbers and 
sisters; ifs bringing tbe tbing awfally near! It looks so 
mucb, you know, as if I really were caugbt. Do you 
know, Harry, I tbink Pm just like my pony. You know, 
sbe likes to bave you come, and offer ber com, and stroke 
, ber neck; and sbe likes to make you helieve sbe is going 
to let you catcb ber; but wben it comes to putting a 
bridle on ber, sbe's off in a minute. Now, tbaf s tbe way 
witb me. Ifs ratber exciting, you know, tbese beaux 
and love-letters, and talking sentiment, going to tbe opera, 
and taking rides on borseback, and all tbat. But wben 
men get to talking about tbeir fatbers, and tbeir sisters, 
and to act as if tbey were sure of me, Tm just like Syl- 
fine — I want to be off. You know, Harry, I tbink ifs 
a very serious tbing, tbis being married. Ifs dreadful! 
I don't wan't to be a woman-grown, I wisb I could al- 
ways be a girl, and live just as I bave lived, and bave 
plenty more girls come and see me and have fun. I 
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haven't been a bit happy lately — not a bit; and I neyer 
was unhappy before in my life." 

"Well, why don't you write to Mr. Clayton, and 
break it all off, if you feel so about it?" 

"Well, why don't I? I don't know. Tve had a great 
mind to do it; but Tm afraid I should feel worse than I 
do now. He's Coming like a great dark shadow over my 
life, and everytliing is beginning to feel so real to me! 
I don't want to take up life in eamest. I read a story, 
once, about TJndine; and, do you know, Harry, I think 
I feel just as TJndine did, when she feit her soul Coming 
in her." 

"And is Clayton Knight Heldebound?" said Harry, 
smiling. 

"I don't know. What if he should be? Wow, Harry, 
you See the fact is that sensible men get their heads 
tumed by such kind of girls as I amj and they pet us, 
and humour us. But, then, Pm afraid the/re thinking, 
all the while, that their tum to rule is Coming by-and- 
by. They marry us, because they think they are going 
to mako us over; and what Pm afraid of is, I never can 
bo made over. Don*t think I was cut out right in the 
first place; and there never will be much more of me 
tlian there is now. And heTl be comparing me with bis 
pattom sister; and I shan't be any the more amiable 
for that Now, his sister is what folks call highly 
cduoated, you know, Harry. She understands all about 
literature, and everything. As for me, Tve just cultivar 
tion enough to appreciate a fine horse -^ thaf s the ex- 
tönt And yet Tm proud. I wouldn't wish to stand 
Bccond, in bis opinion, even to his sister. So, there it is. 
That's the way with us girls. We are always wanting 
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what we know we ,ought not to have, and are not will- 
ing to take the troufele to get." 

**Miss Nina, if you'U let me speak my mind out 
frankly, now, I want to oflfer one piece of advice. Just 
be perfectly true and open with Mr. Clayton; and, if he 
and Mr. Carson should come together, just teil him 
frankly how the matter stands. You are a Gordon, and 
they say truth always runs in. the Gordon blood; and 
now, Miss Nina, you are no longer a school-girl, but a 
young lady at the head of the estate." 

Ke stopped and hesitated. 

"Well, Harry, you needn't stop. I understand you 
— got a few grains of sense left, I hope, and haven't 
got so many fiiends that 1 can afford to get angry with 
you for nothing." 

"I Buppose," said Harry, thoughtfully, "that your 
aunt will be well enough to be down to table. Have 
you told her how matters stand?" 

"Who? Aunt Loo? Catch me teUing her anything!. 
No, Harry, Pve got to stand all alone. I haven't any 
mother, and I haven't any sister; and aunt Loo is worse 
than nobody, because ifs provoking to have eomebody 
round that you feel might take an interest, and ought to, 
and don't care a red cent for you. Well, I declare, if 
Pm not much, if Pm not such a model as Miss Clayton; 
thcre — how could any one expect it, when I have just 
come up by myself, first at the plantation here, and Üien 
at that French boarding-school? I teil you what^ Harry, 
boarding-schools are not what they're cried up to be. 
Ifs good fun, no doubt, but we never leamt anything 
there. That is to say, we never leamt it intemally, but 
had it just rubbed on to us outside. A girl can't help, 
of course, leaming something; and Pve leamt just what 
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I happened to like and couldn't help, and a deal that 
isn't of the most edifying nature besides." 
"Well! we shall see what will come!" 



CHAPTER ym. 

Old Tiff. 

"I SAT, TifP, do you think he "will come, to-night?^' 

"Laws, laws, Missis, how can Tiff teil? Ts been a 
gazin' out de do\ Don't see nor hear nothin." 

"It's so lonesome! So lonesome! and the nighfs so 
long!" 

And the Speaker, an emsiciated, feeble little wo man, 
tumed herseif uneasily on the ragged pallet where she 
was lying, and twirling her slender lingers nervonsly, 
gazed up at the rough unplastered beams above. The 
room was of the coarsest and rudest casts. The hut was 
framed of rough pine logs, filled between the crevices 
with mud and straw;» the floor made of rough split 
planks, unevenly jointed together; the window was 
formed by some single paues arranged in a row where a 
gap had been made in one of the logs. At one end was 
a rüde chimney of sticks, where smouldered a fire of 
pine cones and brushwood, covered over with a light 
coat of white ashes. On the mantle over it was a shelf, 
which displayed sundry vials, a cracked teapot, and 
tumbler, some medicinal-looking packages, a turkey's 
wing, much abridged, and defaced by frequent usage, 
some bundles of dry herbs, and lastly, a gaily-painted 
mug of coarse crockeryware, containing a bunch of wild 
flowers. On pegs, driven into the logs, were arranged 
different articles of female attire, and divers little coats, 
anä dresses, which belonged to smaller wearers, with 
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now and then soiled and coarse articles of man's 
apparel. 

The woman, who lay upon a coarse chaff pallet in 
the comer, was one who once might have been pretty. 
Her skin was fair, her hair soft and curling, her eyes of 
a beautifcd blue, her hands thin and transparent as pearl. 
But the deep dark circles under the eyes, the thin white 
lips, the attenuated limbs, the hurried breathing, and the 
burning spots in the cheek, told that, "wrhatfever she might 
have been, she was now not long for this world. Beside 
her bed was sitting an old negro, in whose close curling 
wool, age had begun to sprinkle flecks of white. His 
countenance presented, physically, one of the most nn- 
comely specimens of negro features; and would have 
been positively firightful, had it not been redeemed by 
an expression of cheerful kindlinesß which beamed from 
it His face was of ebony blackness, with a wide up- 
tumed nose, a mouth of portentous size, guarded by 
clumsy lips, revealing teeth which a shark might have 
envied. The only fine feature was his large, black eyes, 
which, at the present, were concealed by a huge pair of 
plated spectacles, placed very low upon his nose, and 
through which he was directiiig his sight upon a child's 
stocking, that he was busily daming. At his foot was 
a rade cradle made of a gum-tree log, hollowed Qut into 
a trough, and wadded by various old fragments of flannel, 
in which slept a very young Infant. Another child, . of 
about three years of age, was sitting on the negro's knee, 
busily playing with some pine cones and mosses. The 
ügure of the old negro was low and stooping; and he 
wore, pinned round his Shoulders, a half handkerchief, 
or shawl of red flannel, arranged much as an old woman 
would have arranged it One or two needles, with coarse 
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black tliread dangling to them, were stuck in on bis 
Shoulder ; and, as he busily damed on the little stocking, 
he kept up a kind of droning intennixture of chanting, 
and talking to the child on his knee. "So, ho, Teddy! 

— bub dar! — My man! Sit still! — 'cause yer ma's 
sick, and sister's gone for medicine. Dar, Tiff *11 sing to 
his little man. 

"Christ was born in Bethlehem, 
Christ was born in Bethlehem , 
And in a manger laid/* 

"Take car, dar! dat ar needle Scratch you little fii^er! 

— poor little fingers! Ah, be still now! — play wid 
you pretty tings, and see what yer pa *11 bring ye!" 

"0, dear me! — well!" said the woman on the bed, 
"I shall give up!" 

"Bress de Lord, no, missis!'* said Tiff, laying down 
the stocking, and holding the child to him with one band, 
while the other was busy in patting and arranging the 
bedclothes. "!KFo use in givin' up; why, Lord bless you, 
missis, we'll be all right agin in a few days. "Work has 
been kinder pressin' lately, and chil'ns clothes an't quite 
so 'spectable; but, den, Ps dein heaps o' mendin.* See 
dat ar," said he, holding up a sHp of red flannel, 
resplendent with a black patch, "dat ar hole won't go 
no f urder — and it does weU. enough for Teddy to wear, 
rollin' round de do', and such like times to save his 
bettermost. And de way Ts put de yam in these yer 
stockings, an't slow. Den Ps laid out to take a stitch in 
Tedd/s shoes; and dp-t ar hole in de kiverlet, dat ar'll 
be stopped 'fore moming. let me alone, he! he! he! 

— ye didn't keep Tiff for nothing, missis — ho! ho! 
ho!" and the black face seemed really to become unctuous 
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with the oil of gladness, as Tiff proceeded in his work of 
consolation. 

"0, Tiff, Tiff, you're a good creature! but you don't 
know. Here Fve been lying alone, day after day, and 
he off nobody knows where; and when he comes, it '11 
be only a day, and he's off; and all he does don't amount 
to anything — all miserable rubbish brought home and 
traded off for other rubbish. 0, what a fool I was for 
being married! 0, dear! Girls little know what mariiage 
is! I thought it was so dreadfol to be an old maid, and 
a pretty thing to get married! But, 0, the pain, and 
worry, and sickness, Fve gone through! Always wander- 
ing from place to place, never settled; one thing going 
after another, worrying, watching, weary — and aU for 
nothing, for I am wom out, and I shall die!" 

"0 Lord no!" said Tiff, eamestly. "Lor, Tiff Ol 
make ye some tea, and give it to ye, ye poor lamb! 
Ifß drefful hard, so/tis; but times'U mend, and massa'll* 
come round and be more settled Hke, and Teddy will 
grow up and help his ma; and Pm sure dere isn't a 
peartier young un dan dis yer puppet," said he, tuming 
fondly to the trough where the litÜe fat, red mass of 
incipient humanity was beginning to Ihrow up two small 
fists, and to utter sundry small squeaks, to intimate his 
desire to come into notice. 

"Lor, now," said he, adroitly depositing Teddy on the 
floor, and taking up the baby, whom he regarded fondly 
through his great spectacles; "stretch away, my pretty! 
Stretch! ho eho! Lor, if he hasn't got his mamm^s eye, 
for all dis worl! Ah, brave! See him, missis,'' said he, 
laying the little bündle on the bed by her. "Did you 
ever see a peartier young un? He! he! he! Dar, now, 
bis mammy should take him, so she should! and Tiff 11 
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make mammy some tea, so he will!". And Tiff in a 
moment was on his kness, carefnlly laying together the 
ends of the bnmed sticks, and blowing a cloud of white 
ashes, which powdered his woolly head and red shawl 
like snow-flakes, while Teddy was busy in pnlling the 
needles out of some knittingwork which hung in a bag 
by the fire. Tiff, having started the fire by blowing, 
proceeded very carefully to adjust upon it a small black 
porringer of water, singing, as he did so, 

"My way is dark and clondy. 

So it is« so it Is; 
My way is dark and clondy , 
All de day." 

Then, rising from his work, he saw that the poor, weak 
mother had clasped the baby to her bosom, and was 
sobbing very quietly. 

Tiff, as he stood there with his short, Square, un- 
gainly figure, his long arms hanging out from his side 
like bones, his back covered by the red shawl, looked 
much like a compassionate tortoise standing on its bind 
iegs. He looked pitiftdly at the sight, took off his 
glasses and wiped his eyes, and lifted up his voice in 
another stave: — . 

"But we'U joln de forty tonsand by and by. 

So we will t so we will. 
WeMl Join de forty tonsand, upon de golden shore, 
And oar sorrows will be gone for evermore, more, more.** 

**Bress my soul, massa Teddy now has been haulin' 
out de needles from Miss Fann/s work. Dat ar an't 
purty, now. Tiff 'U be 'shamed of ye, and ye do like 
dat when your ma's sick! Don't ye know ye must be 
good, eise Tiff won't teil ye no stories! Dar, now, sit 
down on dis yer log; dat ar^s just tbe nicest log! plenty 
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o' moss on it yer can be a pickin' out! Now, yer sit 
still dar, and don't be interruptiii' yer ma." 

The urchin opened a wide, round pair of blue eyes 
upon Tiff, looking as if he were niesmerized, and sat, 
"with a quiet subdued ah:, npon bis log, while Tiff went 
fumblmg' about in a box in the comer. After some 
rattling he produeed a pine knot, as the daylight was 
fading fast in the room, and driving it into a crack in 
another log which stood by the chimney-comer, he pro- 
ceeded busily to Ught it, muttering as he did so, "Want 
to make it more cheerfiil like." Then he knelt down 
and blew the coals under the little porringer, which, 
like pine coals in general, always sxdked and looked 
black when somebody was not blowing them. He blew 
vigorously, regardless of the clouds of ashes which en- 
circled Mm, and which settled even on the tips of bis 
eyelashes, and balanced themselyes on the end of bis 
nose. "Bress de Lord, Ts dreadfol streng in my breff! 
Lord dey niight haye used me in blacksmissin! I's kep 
dis yer chimney a gwine dia many a day. I wonder, 
now, what keeps Miss Fanny out so long?" And Tiff 
rose up with the greatest precaution, and, glancing every 
moment towards the bed, and almost tipping himself 
over in bis ansiety to walk sofÜy, advanced to the rüde 
door, which opened witl^ a wooden latch and string, 
opened it carefully and looked out. 

Looking out with bim, we perceive that the little 
hut Stands alone, in the heart of a dense pine forest, 
which shuts it in on every side. Tiff held the door 
open a few moments to listen. No sound was heard but 
üie shivering wind, swaying and sui^ing in melancholy 
cadences through the long pine-leayes — a lonesomey 
wailing, uncertain sound. 
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"Ah, dese yer pine-trees, dey always a talkin," said 
Tiff to himself, in a sort of solüoquy. "Whisper, 
whisper, whisper! De Lord knows what ifs ä11 about; 
dey never teils folks what dey wants to know. Hark! 
dar is Foxy as sure as Pm a livin' sinner. Ah! dar «he 
iß!" as a quick loud bark reverbprated. "Ah, ha! Foky, 
you*ll bring her along!" caressing a wolfish-looking iean 
cur, who came bounding through the trees. "Ah, yer 
good-for-nothing! what makes yer mn so fast, and leave 
yer missus behind ye? Hark! whafs dat?" The clear 
voice came carolling gaily from out the pine-trees, 

"If yoa get there before I do — 
I Tm bpand for the land of Canaan.** 

Whereupon Tiff, kindling with enthusiasm, responded, 

"Look oat for me — Tm Qoming too — 
I'm bound for the land of Canaan.** 

The response was foUowed by a gay laugh, as a 
childish voice shouted from the woods, "Ha, Tiff, you 
there?" 

And immediately a bold, bright, blue-eyed girl, of 
about eight years old, came rushing forward. 

"Lors, Miss Fanny, so grad you's come! yer ma's 
powerful weak dis yer artemoon." And then, sinking 
his voice to a whisper, "Why, now, you'd better hieve 
her sperits isn't the best. Why, she's that bad, Miss 
Fanny, she actually been a cryin when I put dß baby 
in her arms. Railly Tm consamed, and I wish yer pa 
'ud come home. Did yer bring der medicine?" 

"Ah, yes; here 'tis.** 

"Ah, 80 good! I was a makin' of her some tea, to 
set her up like, and 111 put a little drop of dis yer in't. 
You gwin now, and speak to yer ma, and TU pick up a 
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litÜe light wood round here, and malce up de fire. Massa 
Teddy '11 be powerfiü glad to see you. Hope you's got 
him something too." 

The girl glided softly into the room, and stood over 
the bed where her mother was lying. 

**Mother, Fve come home/' said she, gently. 

The poor frail creature in the bed seemed to be in 
öne of those helpless honrs of Hfe's Toyage when all 
waves and billows are breaking over the soul; and 
while the little newoomer was blindly rooting and 
striving at her breast, she had gathered the wom 
counterpane over her face, and the bed was shaken by 
her sobbings. 

"Mother! mother! mother!" said the child, soffcly 
touching her. 

"Go away! go away child! 0, I wish I had never 
been bom! I wish you had never been bom, nor Teddy, 
nor the baby! It*s all nothing but trouble and sorrow. 
Fanny, don't you ever marry. Mind what I teil you!'* 

The child stood frightened by the bedside, while 
Tiff had softly deposited a handful of pine-wood near 
the fireplace, had taken off the porringer, and was busüy 
sürring and concocting something in an old cracked 
China mug. As he stirred, a strain of indignation 
seemed to cross his generally tranquil mind, for he often 
gave Short snifib and grunts, indicative of extreme dis- 
gust, and muttered to himself, "Dis yer comes of quality 
marrying these yer poor white folks! Never had no 
'pinion on it, no way! Ah! do hear the poor lamb now! 
'nough to break one's heart." 

By this time, the stirring and flavouring being 
finished to his taste, he came to the side of the bed, 
and began, in a coajdng tone — "Come now, Miss Sue, 
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come! You's all wom out, Wo wonder! dat ar great 
fellow td^ng at you! bleaa Mä dear little soul he'a 
gaining half a poimd a wcek; 'nough to pull down bis 
ma entiruly. Come, now; take a little sup of thin — 
just a little Bup, warm you up, and put a bit of lifo in 
you; and den I 'spects to fty you a morsel of der 
oHcken, 'cause a boy lite dis yer ean't be aureed on 
slopa, dat I knows; dere, dere, honey," said ho, gently 
removing the habe, and passiag bis arm undet the 
pillow. "l's drefful atrong in tlie back. My arm ia 
long and strong, aad I'll raise you up just as easy, 
Take a good äup on it, now, and wash dese troubles 
down. I teokon the good Lord above ia looking down 
on US all, and will bring ua all round right, some time.' 

The invalid, who seemed cxhaustcd hy the hurat of 
feeÜng to whiidi she had been giving way, meohauically 
obeyed u voice to whiuh she had always boen accua- 
toraed, and drank eagerly, as if witli leveriah thiret; and 
whou alle had done, ahe suddenly threw her arms 
firound tiie neck of her stränge attendant. 

"0, Tiff, Tiff! poor old bkek, faithful TUT! "What 
ahould I have done without you? So aick aa Fve heen, 
and 30 weak, and so loneeome. But, Titf, il^s Coming to 
an end pretty soon. l've aeen to-night that Tm not 
going to live long, and Pve been crying fo think the 
children have got to live. If I could only take thcm all 
into my arma, and all lie down in the grave tc^eliier, I 
flhould be ao glad! I never kncw what God made me 
fori l've never been fit for anything, nor done any- 

Tilf aeemed so utterly overcome by this appeal, hia 
great apectacles were fairly washcd down in a flood of 
ttiars, and bis broad, awkward itame shook with soba. 
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"Law bless you, Miss Sue, don't be talking dat ar 
way! "Why if de Lord should call you, Miss Sue, I can 
take care of the, children. I can bring Ihem. up power- 
fiil, I teil ye! But you worCt be a-going; you^U get 
better! Ifs just the spi4ts is low; and, laws. wby 
shouldn't dey be?" 

Just at this moment a loud barking was heard out- 
side the house, together with the ratÜe of wheels and 
the tramp of horses' feet. 

''Dar's massa, sure as Pm alive!" said he, hastily 
laying down the invalid and arranging her pillowB. 

A roagh voice called, "Hallo Tiff, here with a 
light!^ 

Tiff caught the pine-knot, and ran to open the door. 
A strange-looking vehicle, of a most unexampled compo- 
site Order, was standing before the door, drawn by a 
lean, one-eyed horse. 

"Here, Tiff, help me out. Fve got a lot of goods 
here. HoVs Sue?" 

"Missis is powerful bad; been wanting to see you 
dis long time." 

"Well, away, Tiff! take this out," indicating a long, 
rusty piece of stove-pipe. "Lay this in the house; and 
here!" handing a cast-iron stove-door, with the latch 
broken. 

"Law, massa, what on earth is the use of dis yer?" 

"Don*t ask questions, Tiff; work away. Help me 
out with these boxes." 

"What on arth now?" said Tiff to himself, as one 
rough case after another was disgoi^ed from the yehicle, 
and landed in the small cabin. This being done, and 
Orders being given to Tiff to look aftef the horse and 
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equipage, the man walked into the house with a jolly, 
slashiiig air. 

"Hallo, bifb!" said he, lifting the three-year old 
above his head. "Hallo, Fan!'* imprmting a kiss on the 
cheek of his girl, "Hallo, Sis!'* coming up to the bed 
where the invalid lay, and stooping down over her. Her 
weak wasted arms were thrown around his neck, and she 
eaid, with sudden animation, — 

"0, yonVe come at last! I thought I should die 
withont seeing you!" 

"0, you an*t a-going to die, Sis! why, what talk!" 
said he, chucking her under the chin. "Why, your 
cheeks are as red as roses!" 

"Pa, see the baby!" said little Teddy, who, having 
climbed over the bed, opened the flannel bündle. 

"Ah! Sis, I call that ar a tolerable fair stroke of 
business! "Well, I teil you what, Pve done up a trade 
now that will set us up and no mistake. Besides which 
Pve got something now in my coat-pocket that would 
raise a dead cat to lifo if she was lying at the bottom 
of a pond, with a stone round her neck! See here! Dr. 
Puffer's Elixir pf the Water of Life! warranted to eure 
jaundice, tooth-ache, scrofula, speptia, 'sumption, and 
ever3rthing eise that ever I heam'of! A tea-spoonfdl of 
that ar, znom and night, and in a week you'U be round 
agin, as peit as a cricket!'' 

It was astonishing to see the change which the en- 
trance of this man had wrought on the inyaHd. All her 
apprehensions seemed to have yanished. She sat up on 
the bed, foUowing his every movement with her eyes, 
and apparently placing füll confidenco in the new medi- 
eine, as if it were the first time that ever a universal 
lemedy had been proposed to her. It must be noticedy 
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however, that Tiff who had retumed, and was building 
the ßie, indulged himself now and then, when the back 
of the Speaker was tumed, by snufSing at him in a 
particularly contemptuous manner. The man was a 
thickset and not ill-looking personage, who might have 
been forty or forty-five years of age. His eyes, of a 
clear, lively brown, his close curling hair, his high fore- 
head, and a certain devil-may-care frankness of expression, 
were traits not disagreeable, and which went some way 
to account for the partial eagemess with which the eye 
of the wife followed him. The history of the pair is 
biiefly told. He was the son of a small fanner of Korth 
Carolina. His fSather haying been so unfortunate as to 
obtain possession of a few negroes, the whole family be- 
came ever after inspired with an intense disgust for all 
kinds of labotir; and «Tohn, the oldest son^ adopted for 
himseK the ancient and honourabie profession of a loafer. 
To lie idle in the sun in &ont of some small grog-shop, 
to attend horse-races, cock^fights^ and gandeivpullii^, to 
flout out occasionaUy in a new waistcoat^ bought with 
money which came nobody knew how, were pleasures to 
him all-satis£EUitory. He was as gmlüess of all know- 
ledge of common school-leaming as Goyemor Berkeley 
could desire, and far more clear of religious training than 
a Mahometan or a Hindoo. In one of his rambling ex- 
cursions throngh the coontry, he stopped a night at a 
wom-out and broken-down old plantation, where every- 
thing had rxm down, throngh many years of mismanage- 
ment and waste. There he stayed certain days, playing 
Cards with the equally-hopeM son of the place, and 
ended his Performances by ronning away one night with 
the softrhearted daoghter, only fifteen years of age^ and 
who was fiill as idle, careless, and nntaught, as he. 

Dred. I. ^ 
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The farajly, whoin povcrty could not teach to folget 
thoir pride, ■wcre greatly scajidalized at the maniage; 
and, had there been anything left in the ■wom-out estate 
wherawith to portion her, the bride, neverthelcBs, wauld 
have heea partionlcsa, The sole piece of property that 
went out with her froin the patemal mansioE was ono 
■who, having a mind and will of his own, coald not be 
kept from. following her. The girl's mothcr had come 
tom a distant hranch of one of the most colebrated 
families in Virginia, and Tiff had heen her aerrant; and 
with a hoart for ever swelling with the remembrances of 
the auceatml greatnesB of the l'eytons, he followed hia 
young miatresa in her meaalHaace with long-Buffering de- 
yotion. He even bowed hia ncek so far ae to acknow- 
ledge for his maater a man whom he conHidered, by 
Position, infinitely hia inferior; for TÜf, thongh crooked 
aad black, cever seemed to cherish the slighteat doubt 
that the whole force of the Pej-ton blood couraed through 
his veins, and that the Peyton bonour waa intnisted to 
his keeping. His mistress was a Peyton, her children 
were Peyton chÜdren, and, even the liftle bündle of 
flaiiTiel in the gum-tree cradlo was a Pej-ton; and as for 
him, he was Tiff Peyton; and this thought warmed and 
consolod him aa he foUowed bis poor mistresa, during all 
the et«ps of her downward course in the world. On her 
hufiband he looked with patronizing, civil contempt. He 
wisbod him well; he thought it proper to put Üie best 
face on all his actioiis; but, in a confldential hour, Tiff 
would Bometimes reise his spectaclea emphaÜcally, and 
give it out, as bis own privat« opinion, "that dere could 
not he much 'apected fhjm dnt ar 'scription of pcoplo!" 
In fact the roring and uneettled nature of John Ciipps' 
arocations and locations might have justified the old 
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felloVs contempt. His industrial career might be de- 
fined as comprising a little of everything, and a great 
deal of nothing. He had begun, successively, to leam 
two or three trades; had half made a horse-shoe, and 
ßpoiled one or two carpenter's planes; had tried his hand 
at stage-driying; had raised fightmg-cocks, and kept dogs 
for himüng negroes. But he invariably retreated fix)m 
every one of his avocations, in his owä opinion a much- 
abused man. The last device that had entered his head 
was Buggested by the success of a shrewd Yankee pedlar, 
whOy haying a lot of damaged and unsaleable material to 
dispose o£, talked him into the beHef that he possessed 
yet an undeveloped talent for trade; and poor John 
Gripps, guiltless of multipücation or addition table, and 
who kept his cock-£ghting accounts on his fingers and 
by Tnaking chalk-marks behind the doors, actually was 
made to beUeve that he had at last received his tnie 
Yocation. In fact there was something in the constant 
restlessness of this mode of lifo, that suited his roving 
tum; and, though he was constantly buying what he 
could not seil, and losing on aU that he did seil, yet 
Bomehow he kept up an illusion that he was doing some- 
thing, because stray coins now and then passed through 
his pöckets, and because the circle of small tayems in 
which he could drink and loaf was considerably lai^e. 
There was one resource which never faüed him when aU 
other streams went dry; and that was the unceasing in- 
genuity and Melity of the bondman Tiff. Tiff, in fact, 
appeared to be one of those comfortable old creatures 
who retain such a good understanding with all created 
nature, that food neyer is denied them. Eish would 
always bite on Tiff's hook when they wouldn't on any- 
body eWs; so that he was wont confidenüy to call tiie 
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uearest stream "Tiff'a pork-baiTül." Hcns always laid 
cggs tbr Tiff, BOid cackled to tim conlidentially where 
tiiey were depoaited. TurkejB gobbled and etnitted for 
him, and led fortli for Tiim brooda of downy littlc ojiea. 
All Borta of wild game, eijuirrels, rabhita, coona, and 
possnmB, appeared to come witli pleasure and put them- 
Belvcs into lus traps aud springesj so that whero another 
man might storve, Till' wonld look round him mth 
unctaous satisfaction, contemplating* all nature aa hia 
larder, wliBre his proviaiuna werc wearing für coats, and 
Walking about on four lege, only for safe keeping tili he 
got ready to eat them. So that Gripps never came home 
without anticipation of sometlung savory, even altliough 
he had dmnk np hia la^t quarter of a. dollar at the 
tavem. Thia suited Crippa. He thought Tüf was doing 
hig duty, aad oecasionaily brought hitn bome some < 
saleable bit of rubbiah, by way of testimonial of tbe 
Kcnse he entertained of hia worth. The spectaclea 
which Tis gloried came to him in this manncr; a 
although it might have been made to appear that the 
glassea were only piain window-glaas, Tiff was happily 
Ignorant that they were not the best of eonvex lenses, 
and still happier in tho fact that hia streng unimpaired 
oyeaight made any glasBea at all cntirely unnecessaTy. It 
wafl only aa ariatocratic weakness in 'TÜf. Spectaclea he 
somchow Gonsidcred tho mark of a gentleman, and an 
appropriat« symbol for one who had "becn fetehed up in 
the very fusfest familiea of old Viiwiany." He deemed 
thcm more particularly appiopriato, as. in addition to his 
manifold outward dutiea, he litewise aasumed, aa the 
reader haa seen, some feminine accomplishments. Tiff 
coüld dam a atocking with anybody in tho country; he 
could Gut out children'a dressca and aprona; he could 
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patch, and he could seam; all which he did with infinite 
self-satisfaction. 

Notwithstanding the many crooks and crosses in his 
lot, Tiff was, on the whole, a cheery fellow. He had an 
oily, roUicking fulness of nature, an exuberance of phy- 
sical satisfaction in existence, that the greatest weight of 
adversity could only tone down to becoming sobriety. 
He was on the happiest terms of fellowship with him- 
self ; he liked himself, he believed in himseK; and when 
nobody eise would do it, he wonld pat himself on his 
own Shoulder, and say, "Tiff, you're a joUy dog, a fine 
fellow, and I Hke you/' He was seldom without a 
running strain of soliloquy with himself, intermingled 
with joyous bursts of song, and quiet intervals of laughter. 
On ple£isant days Tiff laughed a great deal. He laughed 
when his beans came up, he laughed when the sun came 
out after a storm, he laughed for fifty things that you 
neyer think of laughing at; and it agreed with him, he 
throve upon it. In times of trouble and perplexity Tiff 
talked to himself, and found a counsellor who dways 
kept secrets. 

On the present occasion it ^as not without some in- 
ward discontent that he took a survey of the remains 
of one of his best-fatted chickens, which he had been 
intending to serve up, piecemeal, for his mistress. So 
he relieved his mind by a little coUoquy with himseK. 

"Dis yer," he said to himself, with a contemptuous 
incHnation towards the newly-arrived, "will be for eating 
like a judgment, I *spose. "Wish, now, I had killed de 
old gobbler. Good enough for him; raal tough he is. 
Dis yer, now, was my primest chicken, and dar shell 
just sit and see him eat it. Laws, dese yer women! 
Why, dey does get so soton husbands. Pity they couldn't 
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Iiave aometiiiiig Uke to be Bot on. It jist liles me to seo 
him gobbling down everything, and she a-looking on. 
Well, here goes," said he, depositmg Üie fiymg-pan otge 
the coals, in which the chicken was soon friiizliiig. 
Drawing out the table, Tiff prepared it for supper. Soon 
coffee was steaming over the fire, and cora-dodgera 
bakmg in the ashes. Meanwhile John Gripps was buey 
explaining to bis wifo the celcbrated wnres that had so 
much raiBcd hia spirite, 

"Well, now, you eee, Sue, this yer time I've been 
up to Ealeigh, and I met a fellow (here coming from 
New York, or New OrleanB, or some of them northem 
fitates." 

"New Orleans ian't a norfhem atate," hnmbly intor- 
posed ins wife, "is it?" 

"Well, New someÜiing. Who the devil cares? 
Don't you be interrupting me, you Suse." Could Gripps 
have Been the Tenigofnl look Tiff gave him over his 
BpectacloB at this moment, he might have trembled for 
hia supper. Bnt, innocent of thh, he proceeded with his 
story. "You soe, this yer fellow had a case of bonnets 
just the height of the fashion. They eome from Paria, 
the oapitul o£ Europe; and he sold them to rae for a 
mere song. Ah, you oti^ht to see 'em. I'm going to get 
'em ont. Tiff, hold the candle here." And Tiff held the 
buming torch with an mt of grim aeepticism and disguet, 
while Gripps liammered and wrencbed the top boarda 
olf, and diaplayed to viaw a portentous array of bonnets, 
apparently of every obsolete style and fashion of the laet 
Üfty yeara. 

"Dem'fl fiiat^rate for Bcare-erows, aayhow!" muttereil 
Tiff. 
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*'l^ow, what,** Said Gripps, — "Sue, what do you 
think I gave for these?" 

"I don't know," said she, faintly. 

"Well, I gave fifteen doUars for the whole box. And 
there ain't one of these," said he, displaying the most 
Singular specimen on his hand, "that isn't worth from 
two to five doUars. I shall clear, at least, fifty doUars 
on that box." 

TifP, at this moment, tumed to his frying-pan and 
bent over it, soliloquising as he did so, "Any way, I's 
found out one ting — where de women gets dem roosts of 
bonnets dey wears at ' camp-meetings. Laws, dey*s 
enough to spile a work of grace, dem ar! KI was to 
meet one of dem ar of a dark night in a grayeyard, I 
should link I was sent for — not the pleasantest way of 
sending, neither. Poor missis! — looking mighty faint. 
Don*t wonder. 'Nough to scare a weakly woman into fits." 

"Here, Tiff, help me to open this box. Hold the 
light here. Dumed if it don't come off hard. Here*s a 
lot of shoes and boots I got oß the same man. Some on 
'em's mates, and some ain't; but then I took the lot 
cheap. Folks don't always wäre both shoes alike. Might 
Hke to wäre an odd one, sometimes, if ifs cheap. Kow, 
this yer pair of boots is lad/s gaiters all complete, 'cept 
there*B a hole in the lining down by the toe; body ought 
to be carefol about putting it on, eise the foot will slip 
between the outside and the lining. Anybody that bears 
that in mind just as nice a pair of gaiters as they'd 
want. Bargain there for somebody — complete one, too. 
Then IVe got two or three old bureau-drawers that I got 
cheap at auctions; and I reckon some on 'em will ßt Üie 
old frame that I got last year. Got 'em for a mere Bong." 
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"Bless you, maasa, dat ar cid bureau I took for tho 
chieken coop. Turkey'a ohictena Lopa in Kvely.'' 

"Oh, well, Bcrab it «p; 'twill answer jnat aa welL 
Fit the drawcrs in. And now, old woman, we will flit 
down to aupper," said he, planting himself at the table, 
and b^inning a vigorooB onslanght ou the fried chieken, 
without invitation to any other peraon present to asBist 
him. 

"Misaia caa't ait up at the table," aaid Tiff. "She'a 
done been sick ever aince de baby was bom." And Xiff 
approached the bed with a nice morsel of chieken which 
he had providently preservcd on a plate, and which he 
now revereiitly preeented on a board as a wäter, rorcred 
■with a newapaper. "Now, do eat, missia; you cant live 
on looking, nowaya you can fix it. Do eat while Tiff 
geta on de babjr's night-gown." 

To please her old Mcnd, tlie woman made a feint of 
eatiiig, bat, while Tiffs back waa tumcd to the fire, 
buaied hcrself with diatributing it to the children, who 
had atood himgrily regarding her aa ehildrea will tegard 
what is put on to a aick niolher'a plat«. 

"It does me good to aee Ihem eat," she aaid, apo- 
logetically, once when Tüf, tarning round, detected her 
ia the act. 

"Ah, miasis, may be, but you'ue got to eat for (wo 
now. What dey eat ain't going to dia yer little man 
here. llind dat ar." 

Crippa apparently beafowed very small attention on 
anything except the important busineas bafore hiiii,which 
ho proseoutod with auch deTotion that rery Boon coffee, 
ehiekena, and dodgers all diaappeared. Even the bones 
were auoked dry, and the gravy wiped from the diah. 

"Ah, thafa what I call comfortable," aaid he, lying 
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back in hifi chair. '^Tiff, pull my boots off, and band 
out tbat ar deniijobn. Sue, I bope youVe made a com- 
fortable meal/' be Baid, incidentally standing witb bis 
back to ber, compounding tbe potation of wbiskey-and- 
water, wbicb, baving drank, be called up Teddy, and 
offered bim tbe sugar at tbe bottom of tbe glass. £ut 
Teddy, being forewamed by a meaning glance tbrougb 
Tiffs spectacles, responded very politely, — 

"No, tbank you, pa, I don't love it" 

^'Come bere, tben, and take it off like a man. It's 
good for you,'* said Jobn Gripps. 

Tbe motber^s eyes followed tbe cbild wistfully; and 
sbe said, faantiy, "Don't, Jobn — don't!'' And Tiff 
ended tbe controversy by taking tbe glass unceremoni- 
ously out of bis master's band. 

"Laws bless you, massa, can't be bodered witb dese 
yer young ones dis yer time of nigbt Time dey^s all in 
bed, and disbes wasbed up. Here, Tedd,** seizing tbe 
cbild, and loosening tbe buttons of bis slip bebind, and 
drawing out a rougb trundle-bed, "you crawl in dere, 
and curl up in your nest; and don't you folget your 
prars, boney, eise, maybe, you'll never wake up again.'' 

Gripps bad now filled a pipe witb tobacco of tbe 
most viUanous cbaracter, aod witb wbicb incense be was 
perfaming tbe little apartment. 

''Laws, massa, dat ar smoke an't good for missis," 
said Tiff!. ''Sbe done been sick to ber stomacb all day." 

"Ob, let bim smoke. I like to bave him enjoy bim- 
self," said tbe indulgent wife. "£ut, Fanny, you bad 
better go to-bed, dear. Gome bere and kiss tbe cbild; 
good-nigbt — good-nigbt!" 

Tbe motber beld on to ber long, and looked at ber 
wifitfuUy; and wben sbe bad tnmed to go, sbe drew ber 
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back, and kiased her again, and said, "üood night, dear 
child, good nightl" 

Fanny climbed up a ladder in one comer of the room 
ILroiigli a Bquare hole to the loft above. 

"I Bay," Said Gripps, taking hJs pipe out of his moufh, 
and looting at Tiff, wbo was washing the dishas — "I 
Eay, it'a kind of peculiar that gal keeps eick so. Seemed 
to have good constitutioa when I married her. Pm 
thinkiiig," said he, without noticing the gathering wrath 
in TiffB face — "Tm a-thinking whether Bteamin' 
wouldn't do her good. Now, I got a most dreadful co!d 
when I was up at Raieigh; t)iought I should have given 
up; and there was a steam doctor there. Had a litüe 
kind of machine, with fcottle and pipes, and he put me 
in hed, put in the pipes, and set it a^oing. I thonght, 
niy 80ul, I should haTe been floated off; but it carried 
off the cold complete; Tm thinking if aomething of that 
kind wouldn't be good l'or Miss Crippa." 

"LawB, nmsBa, don't go for to tijiiig it on her! She 
is never no better for dese yer thinga you do for her." 

"Now,"Baid CrippB, not appearing to notice the iater- 
Tuption, "these yer stove-pipes and the tea-kettlo, — I 
shouldn't wondcr if we eould get up a steato with them." 

"It's my private 'pimoa if you do, she'll he sailing 
out of the World," said TifF, "WhafB one man's moat is 
another mau'B pisin, my old misais uaed to say. Yery 
best thing yoa can do for her is to leave her alone; dat 
ar is my 'pinion." 

"John," Boid the little woman, aftcr a few minutes, 
"I wiah you'd come here and sit on the bod." There 
was Bomething positive and almoat äuthoritutive in the 
manner in which tbis was said which atruck John as so 
nnusual, that he came with a bewildered air, sat down, 
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and gazed at her with bis mouth wide open. 'Tm so 
glad youVe come, because I have had things that Pve 
wanted to say to you. IVe been lying bere tbinking 
about it^ and IVe been tuming it over in my mind. Pm 
going to die soon, I know." 

"Ab! bah! don't be botbering a fellow with any of 
your hysterics.** 

"John, Johii; it isn't hysterics. Look at me! Look 
at my band — look at my face. Pm so weak, and 
sometimes I have such cougbing spells, and eyery time 
it seems to me as if I should die. But it ain't to trouble 
you tbat I talk.. I don't care about myself , but I don*t 
want the cbildren to grow up and be like weVe been. 
You have a great many contrivances; do pray contrive to 
have them taught to read, and make sometbing of them 
in the world." 

"Bah! whafs the use? I never leamt to read, and 
Pm as good a fellow as I want. Why, tbore's plenty of 
men round bere making their money every year that 
can*t read or writo a word. Old Hubell, there, up on 
the Shad plantation, has hauled in money band over 
band, and he always signs bis mark. Got nine sons — 
can't a soul of them read or write more than I. I teil 
you there's nothing ever comes of this yer leaming. If s 
all a seil — a regulär Yankee hoax. Pve always got 
cheated by them damn reading, writing Yankees when- 
ever Pve traded with 'em. Whafs the good, I want to 
know? You was teached how to read when you was 
young; much good ifs ever done you!" 

"Sure enough. Sick day and night; moving about 
from place to place; sick baby crying, and not knowing 
what to do for it no more than a child. Oh, I hope 
Fanny will leam sometbing! It seems to me if there 
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was Bome achool for my cbildren to go to, or aome ehurch, 
or BOmefhing — now, '/ ihere is any auch placfl aa 
heaven, I sbould like to have them get to it" 

"All! liah! don't bother about that When we gut 
keelcd up, that ■will be the last of us. Come, come, 
dont plague a fellow any move witb eucb talk. I'm. 
tired, and I'm going to sleep." And tho man, divesting 
liimself of bis overcoat, tbrew himaelf on tbe bed, and 
waa aoon snoring beavily in profound elumber. 

Tiff, wbo had becn trotting the baby by tbe fire, 
cow oame softly lo tbe bedside aad Bat down. ''Miss 
Sue," he eaid, "i(?s no 'count talking to him. I don't 
mean notbing dis'apectful, Miss Sue, but de fac ia, dem 
dot ien't bom gentlemen can't be 'spectJ3d fur to see 
througb dese yer tbings like ua of de old familiea. Law, 
missia, don't you worry! Sow, jest leave tbia yer matter 
to old Tiff. Dere never wasn't anything Tiff coulda'f 
do, if be tried. Ho! ho! he! Miaa Fanny, sbe done got 
de lettora rigbt smart; and I know I'll come it round 
massa, and inake him buy de booka for her. I'll teil you 
what^a come into my hoad to-day. Thero's a yoimg lady 
come to de big plantation, up dere, who'a been to New 
York getting edicatcd, and I'b going for to ask her aboat 
dose yor tbings, and, about de cbil'en'a going to church, 
and dese yer tbings. Why, preacbing, you know, is 
mazin' unsartain round hero; but I'll kccp on de look 
out, and do de best I can. ^Tiy, Lord, Miss Sue, I'a 
bound for the land of Canaan myself, tho beat way I 
can; and I'm aartain I eban't go witbout taking the 
cbil'en along with me. Ho! bo! ho! Uat'a what I shant; 
de cbil'en wül havo to be witb Tiff, and Tiff will have 
to be with the cbil'en, wherever dey ia. Dafs it, He! 
hei he!" 
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"Tiff/* Said the young woman, her large blue eyes 
looking at him, "I have heard of the Bible; have you 
ever seen one, Tiff?'* 

"0, yes, honey, dar -wßs a big Bible that your ma 
brought in the family when she married; but dat ar was 
tore up to make wadding for de guns, one thing or 
another, and dey never got no more. But Ts been very 
'serving, and kept my ears open in a camp meeting and 
such placeS) and Ps leamt right smart of de things that's 
inie 

"Now, Tiff, can you say anything?'* said she, fixing 
her lai^e troubled eyes on him. 

"Well, honey, dere's one thing the man said at de 
last camp meeting. He preached 'beut it, and I couldn't 
make out a word he said, 'cause I an't smart about 
preaching like I be about most things; but he said dis 
yer so often that I couldn*t help 'member it. Says he, 
it was dish yer way, 'Come unto me all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.*" 

"Eest, rest, fest!" said the woman, thoughtfully, and 
drawing a long sigh. "O, how much I want it. Did 
he say that was in the Bible?" 

"Yes, he said so; and I 'spects, by all he said, ifs 
de good Lord above dat says it It always make me 
feel better to think on it. It 'peared like it was just 
what I was wanting to hear." 

"And I too," she said, tuming her head wearily, 
and closing her eyes. "Tiff," she said, opening them, 
"where Pm going may be I shall meet Üie one who said 
that, and TU ask him about it. Don't talk to me more 
now, Tm getting sleepy. I thought I was better a little 
while affcer he came home, but Vm more tired yet. Put 
the baby in my arms, I like the feeling of it. There, 
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thcre, uow give me roat, please do." And she sank into 
a deep and ijiiiet Blumber- 

Tiff fioftly coTored thc firc, and sat down by Üig bed, 
watching the Öickormg shadowa os they daaoed upward 
oa tha wall, Hstenüjg to the heavy sighs of tho pine- 
trecB, and the hard brcathing of tho sleeping man. 
Sometimes he nodded eleepily, and then, recovering, rose 
and took a tum to awaien hömself, A ahadowy eensB 
of fear feil upon him, not that he apprehended anythiog, 
for lie regarded Üie words of hia miatress only as the 
forebodinga of a wearied invalid. The idea that she 
coTild aj;tually die, and go anywhere, without liim to t^e 
care of her, seemed never to have occurred to him. 
Abont Tnidnjght, as if a spirit had laid its hand apon 
him, his eyea flew wide open with a Budden atart. Her 
thitt eold hand was lying on hi8, her eyes, laige and 
bluc, alione with a eingular and spiritual radiance, 

"TifE," ahe gasped, speaking with diffionlty, "Fve 
Seen the one that Said tfiat, and it's all true, too! and 
I've Seen all why Tve euffered so mich. He — He — 
Ho ia going to lake me. Teil the children ahont Him." 
There was a fluttering sigh, a alight sMver, and the lid3 
feil over the eyes for ever, 

CHAPTER IX. 

Tbo Dcatli. 

Deüfh ia alwaya suddon. However graduol may be 
ita approachea, it ia, in its effects upon the aurrivor, 
alwaya euddea at laet. Tiff thought at first fhat his 
mistrosB was in a fainting fit, and tried every means to 
restore bor. It waa affectiiig to see him chafing the thiti, 
white, pearly handa in bis large rough black pawa; 
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raisiiig the heäd upon bis arm, and ccdling in a thousand 
tones of fond endearment, pouring out a perfect torrent 
of loying devotion on the cold, unheeding ear. But then, 
spite of all he could do, the face settled itself, and the 
hands would not be warmed. The thought of death 
strack bim suddenly, and throwing bimself on the floor 
by the bed, he wept with an exceeding loud and bitter 
cry. Something in bis beart revolted against awakening 
tbat man who lay beavüy breatbing by her side. He 
would not admit to bimself at this moment tbat tbis man 
bad any right in her, or tbat the sorrow was any part 
of bis sorrow. But the cry awoke Gripps, who sat up 
bewildered in the bed, Clearing the bair jßrom bis eyes 
with the back of bis band. 

"Tiff, wbat the dumed are you bowHng about?*' 

Tiff got up in a moment, and swallowing down bis 
grief and bis tears, pointed indignantly to the stiU £gure 
on the bed. 

''Dar! dar! wouldn't Vlieve her last night; now wbat 
you tbink of tbat ar? See bow you look now! Good 
Shepherd beam you abusing the poor lamb, and be's 
done took her wbar youll never see her agarn.** 

Gripps bad, like coarse animal men generally, a 
stupid and senseless borror of death; he recoiled from 
the lifeless form, and sprang from the bed with au ex- 
pression of borror. 

"Weil, now, wbo'd have tboi^t it?" be said. 
"Tbat I sbould be in bed with a corpse, I badn't the 
least idea." 

"No, dafs piain enough, you didn't. Youll believe 
it now, won't you? Poor little lamb, lying bere suffering 
all alone. I teil you wben folks have been sick so 



long, dey Aas fa die to makc folka belieye anyflmig' 
aus 'em." 

"Well, really," said CrippB, "tbia ia really — whyi 
it an't comforfablc, damed if it is! Wliy, I'm sorry abont 
the gal. I meont to steom her up, df done something 
■Witt her. "WTiat'B we to do now?" 

"Pretty likely you don't know. Folka like yoE dat 
never tends to nothing good, ia always flustered when 
de Master knocks at da do'. / knons what to do though. 
Tb boun' to get up de critter, and go up to de old plan- 
tation, and bring down a womaa and do someUiing for 
her, kißd of decent. T<m nund the chii'ea tili I oome 
back." 

Tiff took down and drew on over bis onter garment 
a coarae light, woollen coat, witb very long skirts and 
large buttons, in whicb he always arrayed himself in 
caaea of special aoleninity. Stopping at the door befora 
he went out, he looked over Crippa from bead to foot, 
ivith an aii' of patroniaing and half-pififul contempt, and 
delivercd bimaelf aa followa: "2^'ow, massa, Ta gwiiie up, 
and will be back quiek aa poBsible. And do pray ba 
decent, and let dat ar wbiskey alone for one day in your 
life, and 'member doatb, judgmeat, and 'temity. Juat 
act, ßow, aa if you'd got a glreak of sometbing in yon, 
such aa a man ougbt for to have who is niarried to ons 
of the Tcry fusteat families in Old Tirginny. 'Fleot, 
now, on youx latter end; may be will do yonr poor old 
soul some good. And don't you go for to waking up tto 
cbil'en before I gete back; tbey'll leam the troable booo 
enough." 

Crippa listeaed to this oration witb a stupid, be- 
wildercd stare, gazing brst at the bed, tben at the old 
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man, who was sooa mELking all the speed he could to- 
wards Canema.. 

Nina was not habitually an early riser, but on this 
moming she had awaked with the £rst peep of dawn, 
and £nding herseif nnable to go to sleep again, she had 
dressed herseif and gone down to the garden. She was 
waUdng up and down in one of the alleys, thinking over 
the perplexities of her own affairs, when her ear was 
caught by the wild and singular notes of one of those 
tunes commonly nsed among the slayes as dirges. The 
words, 

*^ Sbe ar dead and gone to heaven/* 

seemed to come floating down tipon her; and though the 
voice was cracked and strained, there was a sort of wild- 
ness and pathos in it which made a singular impfession 
in the perfect stillness of everything axoiind her. She 
soon observed a singular-looking vehicle appearing in the 
avenue. The waggon, which was no other than the 
establishment of Gripps, drew Nina's attention, and she 
went to the hedge to look at it TiflPs watchfül eye 
immediately feU upon her^ and, driving üp to where she 
was Standing, he climbed out upon the ground, and, 
lifting his hat, made her a profound obeisance, and 
"hoped the young lady was bery well, dis moming." 

"Yes, quite weÜ, thank you, uncle," said Nina, re- 
garding him curiously. 

"We*s in *fliction to our house,** said Tiff, solemnly. 
"Dere*s been a mid night cry dere, and poor Miss Sue 
(dafs my young missis), she's done gone home." 

"Who is your misircss?" 

"WeU, her name was Seymour 'fore she married, 
and her ma come from de Virginny Peytons. Great 

Dred, L 9 
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family dem Peytons! Slie waß so misfortunate as to get 
married, as gals will sometimes," said Tiff, speaking in a 
cönfidential tone. "The man wan't no *count, and she's 
had a drefftd hard way to travel, poor thingl And dere 
she*s a lying at last, stretched out dead, and not a woman 
nor nobody to do the least thing. And please, missis, 
Tiff comed for to see if de young lady wouldn't send 
a woman for to do for her, getting her ready for a 
funeraL" 

"And who are you, pray?" 

"Please, missis, Ts Tiff Peyton, I is. Ps raised in 
Virginny, on de great Peyton place, and Fs gin to Miss 
Sue's mother; aad when Miss Sue married dis yer man, 
dey was all 'fended, and wouldn't speak to her; but I 
ttick up for her, 'cause what's de use of makin' a bad 
thing worse? Ps a 'pinion, and telled 'em, dat he oughter 
be *couraged to behave hisself , seein' the thing was done, 
and couldn't be helped. But no, dey wouldn't; so I jist 
teils 'em, says I, 'you may do jis ;^ou please, but old 
Tiff 's a gwine with her,' says I; *F11 follow Miss Sue to 
the grave's mouth,* says I, and ye see I has done it." 

"Well done of you; I like you better for it," said 
Nina. "You just cüive up to tke kitchen, there, and 
teil Böse to give you some breakfast, while I go up to 
aunt Nesbit." 

"No, thank you, Miss Nina, Ps noways hungry. 
Tears like, when a body's like as I be, swallerin' down, 
and all de old times risin' in der throat all de time, dey 
can't eat; dey gets filled all up to der eyes with feelin's. 
Lord, Miss Nina, I hope ye won't never know what 'tis 
to stand outside de gate, when de best friend youVe gofs 
gone in; it's hard, dat ar is!" And Tiff puUed out a 
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decayed-looking handkerchief , and applied it under bis 
Bpectacles. 

"Well, wait a miiiute, Tijff." And Nina ran into the 
house, whüe Tiff gazed moumfally after her. 

"Well, Lor; just de way Miss Sue nsed to run — 
trip, trip, trip! — litÜe feet like mice! Lord's wiU be 
done!" 

"0 Milly!" said Nina, meeting Milly in the entry, 
"here you are. Here's a poor fellow waiting out by the 
hedge, bis mistress dead all alone in the house, with 
chüdren — No women to do for them. Can't you go 
down? You could do so well! You know how better 
than any body eise in the house." 

"Why, that must be poor old Tiff!" said Müly; 
"faithfiil old oreatuie! So that poor woman's gone, at 
last; the better for her, poor soul! Well, m ask Miss 
Loo if I may gp — or you ask her, Miss Nina." 

A quick, imperative tap at the door startled aunt 
Nesbit, who was standing at her teilet, finishing her 
moming's dressing-operations. Mrs. Nesbit was a parti- 
cularly systematic early riser. Nobody knew why; only 
folks who have nothing to do are often the most parti- 
eular to have the longest possible time to do it in. 

"Aunt," said Nina, "there's a poor fellow, out here, 
whose mistress is just dead, all alone in the house, and 
wants to get some woman to go there to help. Gan't you 
spare Müly?" 

"Milly was going to clear-starch my caps, this mom- 
ing," said aunt Nesbit: "I have arranged everything with 
reference to it for a week past." 

"Well, aunt, can't she do it to-morrow, or next day, 
Just as well?" 

"To-morrow she is going to rip up that black dress, 
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and wash it. I am always eystematic, and bare every- 
thing arranged beforeliand. Should. Ute very much to da 
anytiiing I could, i£ it wa^n't f'or that "\Vliy oan't you 
Bend aiiiit Katy?" ■ 

"Why, aunt, you know wo are to have Company to 
dinner, and aunt Katy is tlie only one who knows wliere 
anyl.hing is, or how to serve things out fo the cook. Be- 
sides, Bh.c'3 bo hard and croas to poor people, I don't 
think sh.e would go. I don't eee, I'm suie, in auch a 
case as this , why you caa't put your etarobing off. IClly 
is euch a kind, mothorly, esperieiic€d person; and they 
are in afilietion." 

"0, Üxese low families don't mind such, things much," 
eaid aunt Neshit, fitting on her cap, quietly; "they never 
haye much feeling, There's no uae doing for them — 
tJiey are mißerable poor creatuies." 

"Aunt Keabit, do, as a favour to mg; I don't oftoa 
ask favours," aaid Wiua. "Do let Milly go: she's just the 
one wanted. Do, now, say yes!" And Nina preaaed 
nearer, and aetuaily seemed fo overpower her elow-feel- 
ing, torpid relative, with the vehemence that ßparfcled in 
her eye. 

"Well, I don't care if — " 

"There, Milly, ahe says yes!" said ehe, springing out 
the door. "She saya you may. Now, hurry; get things 
ready. TU nm and have annt Eatj put ap biecuits and 
tbin^ for the ehUdren; and yoa get all that you know 
yoa wiU. want, aad be off quick; and I'H huve the pony 
got up, and come on bebind you." 
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CHAPTER X 

The Preparation. 

The excitement produced by the arrival of Tiff , and 
the fitting out of Milly to the cottage, had produced a 
most fSavourable diversion in 19'ina's mind from her own 
especial perplexities. Active and buoyant, she threw 
herseif at once into whatever happened to come upper- 
most on the tide of events. So, having seen the waggon 
despatchedy she sat down to breakfast in high spirits. 

"Aunt Nesbit, I declare I was so interested in that 
old man! I intend to have the pony, after breakfast, and 
ride over there." 

"I thought you were expecting Company.** 

"Well, thafs one reason, now, why Vd like to be off. 
Do I want to sit all primmed up, smirking and smiling, 
and mnning to the window to see if my gracious lord is 
Coming? "No, I won't do that, to please any of them. 
If I happen to fancy to be out riding, I wiU be out 
riding." 

"I think," Said aunt Nesbit, "that the hovels of these 
miserable creatures are no proper place for a young lady 
of your Position in lifo." 

"My Position in life! I don't see what that has to 
do with it. My position in life enables me to do any- 
thing I please — a liberty which I take pretty generally. 
And then, really, I couldn't help feeling rather sadly 
about it, becausc that old Tiff there (I believe that's bis 
name), told me that the woman had been of a good Vir- 
ginian family. Very likely she may have been just such 
another wild girl as I am, and üiought as litÜe about 
bad times and of dying as I do. So I couldn't help feel- 
ing sad for her. It really oame over me, when I wafi 
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walkiug ia the garden. Such a beautifal momiiig as it 
■was — the birds all singing, and the dew all glittering 
and ehining on the flowera. Why, aunt, the flowera 
rüally seemed alivc; it eeemed as though I could hear 
thesL breathing, and hear their hearta bcating like mine. 
Aad all of a sudden, I hcard the most wild, moumful 
singing, over in the woodB. It wasn't anything very 
beautifiil, yon know, but it was so wild and stränge: — 

" She l3 d«ad and goae to lieaTDa, 
She la dBBd und Eon^ 1° hcuveii !" 

Aad pretty aoon I saw the fanniest old wa^on — I don't 
know what to call it — and tJiis queer old blaek man 
in it, with an old white hat, and eurtout on, aad a pair 
of groat fiumy-looking spectaclea on hia nose. I went to 
the fenoe to see who he waa; and he came up and spoke 
to me, mado the most respectfixl bow — you onght to 
have Seen it! And then, poor fellow, he told me how 
hie mietroES was lying dead, with the children arouud 
her, and nobody in the house! The poor old ereatui», 
he actually cried, and I feit so foi hira! He seomed to 
be proud o£ hia dead mistreas, in apite of her poverty." 
"Where do they live?" aoid llre. Nesbit 
"Why, he told me, over in the pine-woods, near üie 
swamp." 

"0," Said Mrs. Nesbit, "I dare aay itfs tiiat CrippB' 
family, that's aquatted in tho pine-woods. A most miser- 
able set — all of them liara and thieTes ! If I had known 
who it was Pm eure I shouldn't have let Milly go ov 
Such fiuniliea oughtn't to be encouiaged; there oughtu't 
a thing to be done for fhem; we shouldn't cncourage them 
to sfay in the neighbourhood, They alwaya will slöal 
iroia oS the plantations, and corrupt the negroes; and 
get drunk, and everything eise that's bad. There's never 
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a woman of decent character among them that ever I 
heard of; and if you were my daughter, I shouldn't let 
you go near them." 

"Well, rm not your daughter, thank Fortune," said 
Nina, whose graces always rapidly decüned in contro- 
versies with her atmt, "and so I shall do as I please. 
And I don't kjiow what you pious people talk so for; for 
Christ went with publicans and simiers, Tm sure." 

"Well,** said aunt Nesbit, "the Bible says we mustn't 
cast pearls before swine; and when youVe lived to be as 
old as I am, you'U know more thaii you do now. Every- 
body knows that you can't do anything with these people. 
You can't give them Bibles, nor tracts; for they can't 
read. IVe tried it, sometimes, yisiting them, and talk- 
ing to them; but it didn't do them any good. I always 
thought there oi^ht to be a law passed to make 'em all 
slaves, and then there would be somebody to take care 
of them.*' 

"Well, I can*t see," said Nina, "how it's their fiauli 
There isn't any school where they could send their chü- 
dren, if they wanted to leam; and then if they want to 
work, there's nobody who wants to hire them. So, what 
can they do?" 

"I'm sure I don't know," said aunt Nesbit, in that 
tone which generally means I don't care. "All I know 
is, that I want them to get away from the neighbour- 
hood. Giving to them is just like putting into a bag 
with holes. Vm sure I put myself to a great incon- 
venience on their acoount to-day; for if there's anything 
I do hate, it is haying things irregulär. And to-day is 
the day for clear-starching the caps — and such a good, 
bright, sunny day! — and to-morrow, or any other day 
of the week, it may raiiL Always puls me aU. out to 
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have thiaga Üiat l'\e laid out to do put out of their re- 
gulär order. Td been willing euougli to have Beut over 
aome old tliinga; but why they must noeds take JÜlly*8 
time, just as if tho funeral couldn't have got ready ■witti- 
out her. These funemla are always miserable dnuken 
timea with tbem. And then, ■wiio knowa, she may catch 
the amall-pox, or aomething or othor! There's never any 
knowimg what these people die of." 

"They die of just euch thinga as we do," aaid 
Nina. "They have that in common with us, at any 
rate," 

"Yes; but fhere's no reaaon for riakiug our lives, as 
I know of, especially for such people, -when it don't do 
any good." 

"Why, aunt, what do you knbw agoinst these folke? 
Have you ever known of their doing anything ■wicked? 

"0, I don't know that I know anything againat tiiis 
family in particular, but I know tbe whole race. These 
squattera, Tve known Ihem ever sinee I was a girl in 
Virginia. Everybody that kaows anything knowa exacÜj: 
what they are. There isn't any help for thcm, unless, 
es I Said bcfore, they were made Blavea; and then they 
could be kept decent. You may go to see tbom, if you 
like, but / don't want rny arraugements to be interfered 
with on thcir account." 

Mrs. Neabit was one of tlioee quietly-persisting people, 
whose yielding is like the Htretching of au India-rubber 
band, giving way only to a violent pull, and going back 
to the same place when the force is withdrawn. She 
aeldom refused favours that wcre urged with any degree 
of iiaportunity; not beeauae her heart was touched, but 
HÜaply beeauee ahe seemed not to have force enougb tu 
rcfiise; and whaterer ehe grant«d was always followed 
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by a series of subdued lamentations over fhe necessity 
which had wnmg them from her. Kina's natare was so 
vehement and imperious, when excited, that it was a 
disagreeable fatigue to cross her. Mrs. iNesbit, therefore, 
made amends by bemoaning herseif as we haye seen. 
Kina started up hastily, on seeing her pony brought 
round to the door; and soon arrayed in her riding-dress, 
she was cantering through the pine-woods in high spirits. 
The day was clear and beautifuL The floor of the 
woodland path w;as paved with a thick and cleanly carpet 
of the fallen pine leaves. And Harry was in attendaace 
with her, mounted on another horse, aad riding but a 
very little behind; not so much so but what his 
mistress could, if she would, keep up a conversation with 
him. 

"You know this old Tiff, Harry?'' 

"0, yes, very welL A very good, excellent creature, 
and very much the superior of his master^ in most re- 
spects." 

"Well, he says his mistress came of a good family." 

"I shouldn't wonder/' said Harry. "She always had 
a delicate appearance, very different from people in their 
circumstances generally. The children, too, are remark* 
ably pretty, well-behaved children; and ifs a pity they 
couldn't be taught something, and not grow up and go 
on these miserable ways of these poor whites!" 

"Why, don't anybody ever teach them?" said Nina. 

"Well, Miss Nina, you know how it is: everybody 
has his own work and business to attend to; there are 
no schools for them to go to; ther^'s no work for them 
to do. In fact there don't seem to be any place for 
them in society. Boys generally grow up to drink and 
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swear; and, as for girls, they are not of mucli account. 
So it goes on from generation to gQneration." 

^'This is 80 stränge, and so different fron^ wh^t it is 
in the Northera states. Why, all the chüdren go to 
school there; the very poorest people's children! Why, a 
great many of the first men there were poor children! 
Why can't there be some such thing here?" 

"0, because' people are settled in such a scattering 
way, they can't have schools. All the land thaf s good 
for anything is taken up for lai^e estates. And, then, 
these poor fclks that are scattered up and down in 
between, it*s nobody's business to attend to them, and 
they can't attend to themselves; and so they grow up, 
and nobody knows how they live, and everybody seems 
to think it a pity they are in the world. IVe seen those 
sometimes that would be glad to do something, if they 
could find anything to do. Planters don't want them on 
their places; the^d rather have their own servants. If 
one of them wants to be a blacksmith, or a carpenter, 
there's no encouragement. Most of the large estates 
have their own carpenters and blacksmiths; and there's 
nothing for them to do, unless it is keeping dogs to hunt 
negroes; or those little low stores where they seil 
Whiskey, and take whafs stolen from the plantations. 
Sometimes a smart one gets a place as overseer on a 
plantation. Why, IVe heard of their Coming so low as 
actually to seil their children to traders, to get a bit of 
bread." 

"What miserable creatures! But do you suppose it 
can be possible that a woman of any respectable family 
caa have: married a man of this sort?" 

"Well, I don't know, Miss Nina, that might be. 
You see, good üamilies sometimes degenerate; and when 
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they get too poor to send their children off to school, or 
keep any teachers for them, they nui cLown very fest 
This man is not bad-looking, and he really is a person 
who, if he had had any way opened to him, might have 
been a smart man, and made sometbing of himself and 
family; and when he was young and better-looking, I 
shouldn't wonder if an unedncated girl, who had never 
been off a plantation, might have üked him; he was 
fully equal, I dare say, to her brothers. Ton see, Miss 
Nina, when money goes, in this part of the country, 
everything goes with it; and when a family is not rieh 
enough to have everything in itself, it goes down very 
soon." 

"At any rate, I pity the poor things," said Nina; 
"I don*t despise them, as aunt Nesbit does." 

Here Nina, observing the path clear and nninter- 
rupted for some distaace ander the axching pines, Struck 
her horse into a canter, and they rode on for some 
distance without speaking. Soon the horse's feet splashed 
and pattered on the cool, pebbly bottom of a small 
shallow stream, which flowed throi^h the woods. This 
stream went meandering among the pines like a spangled 
ribbon, sometimes tying itself into loops, leaving open 
spots, almost islands, of green, graced by its waters. 
Such a little spot now opened to the view of the two 
travellers. It was sometbing less than a quarter of an 
acre in extent, entirely surrounded by the stream, save 
only a small neck of about four feet, which connected it 
to the main land. Here a place had been cleared.and 
laid off into a garden, which, it was evident, was care- 
fully tended. The log-cabin that stood in the middle 
was far from having the appearance of wretchedness 
which Nina had expected. It was ahnest entirely a 
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deuse inaas of foliago, bdng eovered with the inter- 
mingled drapery of fhe Vii^mia creeper and the yellow 
jeHBamine. Two litÜe bordera, each aide of the hoofle, 
were blooming ■with flowera. Around the littlo Island, 
the pjnf-treea cloBod in unbroken Bemicirclcs, and tho 
brook meandered away throngh them, to lose ifself even- 
tuftlly in that vast forest of Bwampy land -which girdlea 
the whole Carolina ahore. The whole air of the place 
waa Bo nnespectedly inTiting in ita sylvan stillncss and 
beaufy, that&'ina conld not help checking her horse, and 
oxclaiming, "l'm sure it'e a pretty place! They can't bo 
such very forsaken people, after aU!" 

"0, thafa all Tiff's work," said Haity; "he takca 
cara of everything outaide and in, whilo the man ia off 
after nobody knows what. You'd he perfectly aatonished 
to aee how that old creature manages. He scwa, and he 
knits, and worka the garden, doea the housework, and 
teaches the children. Ifa a facti Yon'll notiee that they 
haven't the pronnaciation or the mannera of theae wild 
whiffi children; and I take it to be, oll Tiff'8 watcMul- 
neas, for that creature hasn't one particle of aelfiahneaa in 
him. He just ideatilloa himaelf with hia mistreaB and 
her children." 

By thia time Tiff had perceived their approach, and 
came out to aasist them in diamounting. 

"De Lord above blesa you, Miss Oordon, for comii^ 
to See my poor miasia! Ab! she ia lying dere, juat aa 
beautiful, juat as ehe was the Tery day ehe was married. 
All her youi^ looks como back to her; and Milly, ahe 
done laid her out beautiful! Lord, I'a wanting aomebody 
to come and look at her, becauae ahe has got good blood, 
if ehe be poor, She ia nonc of your common aort of 
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poor wHtes, Miss Nina. Just come in; come in, and 
lookather!" 

Kina stepped into the open door of the hut. The 
bed was covered with a clean white sheet, and the body, 
arraaged in a long white night-dress brought by Milly, 
lay there so very still, quiet, and life-like, that one could 
scarcely reaUse the presence of death. The expression 
of exhaustion, fatigue, and anxiety, which the face had 
latterly wom, had given place to one of tender rest, 
shaded by a sort of mysterious awe, as if the dosed eyes 
were looking on unatterable things. The souL, though 
sunk below the hoiizon of existence, had thrown back a 
twiüght upon the face, radiant as that of the evening 
heavens. By the head of the bed the little girl was 
sitting, dressed carefolly, and her curling hair parted in 
front, apparenÜy fresh from the bnish; and the little 
boy was sitting beside her, his round blue eyes bearing 
an expression of subdued wonder. 

Gripps was sitting at the foot of the bed, evidenÜy 
much the worse for liquor; for, spite of the exhortation 
of Tiff, he had applied to the whiskey-jug inunediately 
on his departure. Why not? He was uncomfortable, 
gloomy; and every one, under such circumstances, na* 
turaUy inclines towards some source of consolation. He 
who is intellectual reads and studies; he who is indus* 
trious flies to business; he who is aflectionate seeks 
Mends; he who is pious, religion; but he who is none 
of these — what has he but his whiskey? Gripps made 
a stupid, staiing inclination towards Nina and Harry, as 
they enteredy and sat still, twirling his thumbs and 
muttering to himself. The sunshine feil thiough the 
panes on the floor, and there came floating in firom 
without the odour of flowers and the song of birds. All 
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ttte Father'B gcntlo moeaGngers spoke of comfort; but he 
ns a deaf maa hearil not — aa a blind man did not ro- 
gard. Por the rest, an air of neatnefia had beon impart«d 
to the extreme poverty of the room, by the Joint efforla 
of Milly and Tiff. Tiff entered sofÜy, and stood by Nina, 
as ehe gazed. He had in bis hand seyeral sprays of 
white jessamine, and he laid one on the boeom of "the , 

"She had a hard ■walk of it," he aaid, "but ehe's got 
home! Don't she look peaceful? poor lamb!" 

The little, tboughtlesa, gay coquettc had neyer looked 
on a sigbt like thie before. She Blood with a fixed, tender, 
thoughtfulnesa, imlike her naual gaiety, her riding-hat 
hai^ing carelesBly by its efringa from her hands, her 
loose bair drooping over her face. She heard some one 
entering the cottage, bat she did not look up. She was 
conscious of aome one looking over her Shoulder, and 
thought it was Harry. , 

"Poor tlüng! how young ehe looka," sbe said, "to 
have hftd so much trouble!" Her voioe Irerabled, and a 
toar stood in her eye. Thero wRa a siidden movement; 
she looked up, and Clayton was standinj; by her. She 
looked surpriaed, und the colour deepened in her ehcefc, 
but was too ingenuooßly and really in eympathy with 
tbe scene before her even to amile. Sbe retained his 
hand a momcnt, and tumed to the dead, saying in an 
under-tone, "See here!" 

"I Bee," be said. "Can I ba of aervioe?" 

"The poor thing died last night," aaid Nina. 
Buppose Bome one might help about a fimerol, Hany," 
ehe aaid, Walking softly tewards tbe door, aad speaking 
low. "Ton proTide a eoffin; have it made neatly. TJncle," 
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ßhe Said, motioniiig Tiff towards her, "where would they 
have her buried?" 

"Buried?'' Said Tiff, "OLord! buried!" andhecovered 
bis face with bis bard bands, and tbe tears ran tbrougb 
bis fingers. "Lord, Lord! Well, it must come, I know, 
but 'pears like I couldn't! Laws, sbe's so beautiful! 
Don't to-day, don't!" 

"Indeed, uncle," said Kina, tenderly, "rm sorry I 
grieved you; but you know, poor fellow, tbat must 
come." 

"Ps known ber ever since sbe's dat bigb!" said Tiff. 
"Her bar was curly, and sbe used to war sucb pretty 
red sboes, and come running after me in de garden! 
*Tiff! Tiff!' sbe used to say — and dar sbe is now, and 
stroubles brougbt ber dar! Lord, wbat a pretty gal sbe 
was! pretty as you be, Miss Nina. But since sbe married 
dat ar^^ pointiiig with bis thumb over bis Shoulder, and 
speaking confidentially, "everything went wrong. Ps beld 
ber up — did aU I could; and now bere sbe is!" 

"Perbaps," said Nina, laying ber band on bis, "per- 
baps she's in a better place than tbis." 

"0 Lord, dat sbe is! Sbe told me dat wben sbe 
died. Sbe saw de Lord at last — sbe did so! Dem's 
her last words. *Tiff,' sbe says, 'I see Hirn, and Ho 
will give me rest. Tiff,' sbe says, Pd been asleep, you 
know, and I kinder feit sdmething cold on my band, and 
I woke up right sudden, and dar sbe was, ber eyes so 
bright, looking at me and breatbing so bard; and all sbe 
says was, 'Tiff, Pve seen Him, and I know now wby 
Pve suffered so; He's gwine to take me, and give me 
rest!'" 

"Then, my poor fellow, yöu ought to rejoice tbat sbe 
is safe." 
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'"Deed I does," said Tiff; "yet I'b Belfish. I wanta 
to be dere, too, I does; oaly I haa de cHI'eE to care foi." 

"Well, my good fellow," said Nina, "we muat leave 
you now. Harry will eee about a coffin for your poor 
miBtresa, and whenoyer ths funcral is te he, aar carriage 
will come over, and we will all attend." 

"Lord bleas you, Miae Gordün! Dat ar too good on 
ye! My liearfs boen most broke lipltitig Eobody cared 
for my poor yoiing mistress! you's too good, dat you is!" 
Then, drawing near ki her, and einking hia voice, he 
eaid, '"Bout de mourning, Miss Hina; he aa't no 'eount, 
you know — body can see how it is with bim vcry plsin- 
Bnt mJBaia was a Peyton, you know; aad Fs a Peyton, 
too. I naturally feels a 'sponsibility he couldu't be 
'spected für to. Ta took de ribbons off of Miss Fann/a 
bonnet, and done the best I conld, trimming it up with 
black crape what MiUy gave me; and I'b got a band of 
blaek crape oa master Tedd/s hat; aud I 'lowed to put 
one on mine, but there wasn't quite enough. You know, 
missis, old femily servanta always wars motiming. If 
misBifl juat bo pleasod to look over my work! Now, dis 
yer is Misa Fannys bonnet. Tou know I can't be spected 
Ibr to niake it like a miUiner." 

"Xhey ure Tery well indeed, tmclo Tiff." 

"Perhapa, Miea Nina, you can kind of touch it over." 

"0, if you like, unole Tiff, I'li take them all hoioe, 
and do them for you." 

"Tlie Lord bless j/ou, Miaa Gordoa! Dat ar was just 
what I wanted, but was most 'fiaid U) ask you. Some 
gay young ladiea doesa't like to handle black!" 

"Äh! uncle Tiff. Pve no fears of that sort; so put it 
in the wa^on, and let MiUy fake it home." 

So Baying, she tumed and passed out of the door 
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where Harry was standing, holding the horses. A third 
party might have seen, by the keen, rapid glance with 
which-his eye rested upon Glayton, that he was measu- 
ring the fatare probability which might make hiiti the 
arbiter of bis own destiny — the disposer of all that was 
dear to bim in life. As for Kina, although the day be- 
fore a thousand fancies and coquetries would have co- 
loured the manner of her meeting with Clayton, yet 
now she was so impressed by what she had witnessed, 
that she scarcely appeared to know that she had met 
bim. She placed her pretty foot on bis band, and let 
him lift her on to the saddle, scarcely noticing the act, 
except by a serious, gracefol inclination of her head. 
One great reason of the ascendancy which Clayton had 
thus far gained over her was, that bis nature, so quiet, 
speculative, and undemonstrative, always leffc her such 
perfect liberty to foUow the more varying moods of her 
own. A man of a different mould would have sought to 
awake her out of the trauce — would have remarked on 
her abstracted manner, or rallied her on her süence. 
ClaytoD merely mounted bis borse and rode quietly by 
her dde, whüe Hairy, pasÖDg <m before them, was soon 
out of sight 

CHAPTER XL 

The Lovers. 

Thet rode on in silence tili their horses' feet again 
spattered on the dear pebbly water of the stream. Here 
Nina checked her horse, and pointing round the circles 
of pine forests, and up tiie stream, overhung with bend- 
ing trees and branches, said, ''Hush! listen!" Botb 
stopped, and heard the swaying of the pine -trees, the 
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babble of tbe waters, the cftwing of distant crows, and 
the tapping of the woodpecker. 

"How beauti&l everytbing is!" slie said. "Itset 
to me flo aad that people must die! I ncTer saw anybody 
dead befure, and you don't know how it makea me feel. 
To think that poor woman was just snch a girl as I i 
and Tiscd to be just so füll of life, and never thoiight 
any more than I do that ahe ■would lie thece all cold and 
dead! Why is it that thinga are inade so beautiful if wß 
must die?" 

"Ecmember what you aaid to the old man, Miss Hfina, 
Perhaps ahe soes moro beautiful thinga now." 

"In heaven? Yea. I wiah we knew more about 
heaven, ao that it would eeem natural and home-like to 
US, as thia world does. As for me, I ean't feel that I 
ever want to leave this world, I enjoy living ao much. 
I eant forget how cold her hand was; I never feit any- 
thing liko that eold." 

In all üie varying mooda of Nina, Clayton had nevet 
Seen anything that resomhled thia. But he undetstood 
the peculiar singieness and eamestnetra of natura which 
mado one idea or impression for a time absolute iß her 
mind. They tumed their horsea into the Wood path, and 
rode oa in ailence. 

"Do you know," said she, "it'a such a chauge coraing 
from New York to hve here? Byerything is bo unfonned, 
80 wild, and so lovely! I nover aaw anything so lone- 
Bome as theee woods are. Here you oan ride mües and 
miles, houra and houra, and heor nothing but the sway- 
ing of the pine-trees, juat as you heai it now. Our place 
(yoa never wore there were you?) atanda all by iteelf, 
milea from any other; and Tve heen for so many yeara 
used to a thickly-seftled country, that it eeema Teiy 
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stränge to me. I can't help thinkiiig things look rather 
deserted and desolate here. It makes me rather sober 
and sad. I don't khow as you'U like the appearance of 
OUT pkce. A great many Üimgs are going to decay 
about it; and yet there are some things that can't decay; 
for papa was very fbnd of trees and shrubbery, and we 
have a good deal more of them than usual. Are you 
fond of trees?" 

"Yes, Tm almost a tree-worshipper. Pve no respect 
for a man who can't appreciate a tree. The only good 
thing I ever heard of Xerxes was, that he was so trans- 
ported with the beauty of a plane-tree, that he hung it 
with chains of gold. This is a little poetical island in 
the barbarism of those days.*' 

"Xerxes," said Nina. "I believe I studied some- 
thing about him in that dismal, tedious history, at 
Madame Ardaine's, but nothiiig so interesting as that, 
I'm sure. But what should he hang gold chainft on 
a tree for?" 

"'T was the best way he knew of expressing bis good 
opinion." 

"Do you know," said Nina, half-checking her horse 
suddenly, "that I never had the least idea that these 
men were alive that we read about in these histories, 
or that they had any feelings like ours? We always 
studied the lessons and leamt the hard names, and how 
forty thousand were kÜled on one side and fifty thousand 
on the other; and we don't know any more about it 
than if we never had. That *s the way we girls studied 
at school, except a few ^poky* ones, who wanted to be 
leamed, or meant to be teachers." 

"An interesting reswnd^ certainly," said Clayton, 
laughing. 

10* 
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"But how stränge it is," aaid Nina, "to think üiat all 
tliöse folkä we read atout are alive iioie, doing something 
BOmewhcro! and I get to wondermg where thcy are — 
Xisrxea, and Alesander, and the rcst of them. Wty, 
tkey were bo füll of life they kept eTetything in com- 
motion while in *>""« world, and I wonder if they have 
been keeping a-going ever since. Perhapa Xeraes liaa 
heen looking round at oiir treca — nobody knowB. Bat 
here we ore Coming now to the boginning of our grounds. 
There, yon see Üiat hoUy-hedge — mamma had tbat set 
out She travelled in England, and liked the hedges 
there so mach tiiat she thought she would aee what 
could be done with our American Loliy; so ehe had these 
brought from the woods and planted. Tou see it all 
grows wild now, because it hasn't been cut for many 
years. And thia live-oak avenue my grandfather set out, 
It's my pride and delight" 

Ab she apoke a pair af broad gatea swung open, and 
they canftrcd in beneath the twilight arches of the oaka. 
Long wrealha of pcarly moas hung swinging from tha 
branchea, and, although Hio aun now was at high noou, 
a dewy, dreamy coolneaa seemed to rustle through all the 
leaycs. As Clayton pa^ed in, lic took oS hia hat, as ha 
had often done in foreign countiiea in cathedrals. 

"Welcome to Canema!" aaid ahe, ridjng np to him, 
and looking up frankly into bis face. The air, half- 
queenly, half-childiah, with which this was said, was 
scknowledged by Clayton with a grave smile, as he 
repHed, bowing, — 

"Tliank you, madam." 

"Perhaps," she added, in a grave tone, "you'U be 
sorty tbat you ever oame here." 

"What do jou mean by that?" he repUed. 
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''I don*t know; it just came into my head to eay it. 
"We none of us ever know wliat's going to come of what 
we do." 

At this instant a violent Glamour, like the cawing of 
a crow, rose on one side of the avenue; and the moment 
after Tomtit appeared, caracoling and cutting a somerset; 
his curls flying, his cheeks glowing. "Why, Tomtit, 
what upon earth is this for?" said Nina. 

"Laws, missis, dere*s been a gen'ehnan waiting for 
you at the house these two hours. And missis, she*s 
done got on her best cap, and gone down in the parlour 
for him." 

Nina feit herseif blush to the roots of her hair, and 
was yexed and provoked to think she did so. Involun- 
tarüy her eyes met Clayton's. But he expressed neither 
curiosity nor concem. 

"What a pretty drapery this light moss makes!** 
said he. "I wasn't aware that it grew so high up in 
the State." 

"Yes, it is very pretty," said Nina, abstractedly. 

Clayton, however, had noticed both the message and 
the blush, and was not so ül-informed as Nina supposed 
as to the whole affair, having heard from a New York 
correspondent of the probabüity that a rival might appear 
upon the field about this time. He was rather curious 
to watch the development produced 'by this event They 
paced up the avenue, oonversing in disconnected inter- 
vals tiU they came out on the lawn which fronted the 
mansion - a latge, grey, three-story buüding, surrounded 
on the four sides by wide balconies of wood. Access 
was had to the lower of these by a broad fight of steps. 
And there Nina saw, plaia enough, her aunt Nesbit iu 
all the proprieties of cap and sük gown, sitting, making 
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Üie agreoable to Mr. Carson. Mr. Fi'odenek Äugustus 
Caraon was one of Üiose nice litüe epitomes of oonven- 
tional Booiety whidi uppear to auch advantage in fiicti.- 
iious life, aad are bo out of place in the undress, Bincere 
Burroimdii^ of eountry life. Kina had liküd liia BOciety 
oxtremely well in the drawing-rooms and oiiera-houaea 
of Hew York. But in the train of thought inapiied by 
the lovely and secluded life she was now leading, it 
äeemed to her an ubsolute inipüBsibility tliat she could, 
evon in coquetry and in aport, have allowed such an 
one to Bet up jirctcneions to her hand and heart Sbe 
was vesed with herseif that she had done so, and there- 
fore not in the most amiable mood for a mecting. 
Therefore, when, on ascending the stcpa, he mshed pre- 
cipitatcly forward, and, oüering his houd, called her Nina, 
she was ready to die with vesation. She observed, too, 
a pecoliar swelling and rastling of aont Ifesbifs plumage 
— an indeecribable air of tender satisfaction, peouliar to 
elderly ladies who are taking an interost in an afTair of 
tho heart, wlnch led ber to apprebend that the bachelor 
had commenced operationfl by declaring hia position to 
her. It was with some cmbairassment that Nina intro- 
daced Mr. Clayton, whom aunt Neabit received with 
a moat stately curtsy, imd Mr. Carson with a patronising 

"Mr. Caraon has been waiting for you these two 
houra," Said aunt Neabit. 

"Yerywann riding, Nina," eaid Mr. Caraon, obaerving 
her red cheeks. "TouVe been riding too fast, I fear. 
Tou muat be careful of yourself. I've knowa people 
bring oa very gravo iUnesses by over-heating the blood." 

Clayton aeated himself ncar the dooc, and seemed to 
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be intent on tiie soene mthout. And Carson, diäwing bis 
chair close to Nina, asked, in a ccMifidential under-tone, — 

"Who is ttiat gentleman?" 

"Mr. Clayton, of Claytonville," said Nina, with as 
much hauteur as she could assume. 

"Ah, yes! — Hem! hem! IVe heard of the family 
— a very nice family — a very worthy young man — 
extremely, I'm told. Shall be bappy to make bis 
acquaintance." 

"I beg," said Ni^, rbing, "the gentlemei^ "wUl 
excuse me a moment or two." Clayton replied by 
a grave bow, while Mr. C^son, with great empressement, 
handed Nina to the door. The moment it was close4> 
she stamped with oBgev in the entry. "The provoking 
füol, to take these airs with me! And I, too — I deserve 
it. What on earth could make me think I could tolerate 
that man?" 

As if Nina's cup were not yet fiill, aunt Nesbit 
foUowed her to her Chamber with an air of unusual 
graciousness. 

"Nina, my dear, he has told me all about it; and 
I assure you I 'm very much pleased with MmJ* 

"Told you all about what?" said Nina. 

"Why, your engagement, to be sure. I'm delighted 
to think youVe done so well. I think your aunt Mafia, 
and all of them, will be delighted. Takes a weight of 
care off my mind." 

"I wish you wouldn't tpouble yourself about me, or 
my affiairs, aunt Nesbit,'' said Nina. "And as for fbls 
old puasy-cat, with his squeaking boots, I won't have 
him purring round me^ that 's ceitain. So provoking, to 
take that way towards me! Call me Nina, and talk as 
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üioiigh ho were lord paramonnt of me, and everything 
liere! m let him tnow!" 

"Wliy, Nina; aeems fo me Üäs is very afaai^e con- 
dttct: I am very mucli astonished at you." 

"I dare eay you are, aunt; I never knew the timo 
I didn't astonish you. But thia man I detest" 

"Well, then, my dear, what were you engaged to 
him for?" 

"Engagcd, aunt! for pity'e Boke, do huah. Engaged! 
I shoidd Ute to know what a New Tork engagement 
lunounta to ? Engt^ed at the opcia ! — engaged for a joke '. 
Why, he was my bouquet-holder. The man ia juat an 
opera lihretfo! He was very oseful in his Urne; hut who 
wants tiini afterwurdB?" 

"But, my dear Nina, this trifling with gentlemen's 
heartsi" 

"111 Warrant his heatt! it'a neither sugar nor sali, 
ni asBure you. I'U teil you what, aunt; he loves good 
eating, good drinldng, nice clothes, nice housea, and good 
fimefl generally; and he wants a pretty wife ob a part of 
a wliole; and he thinks he '11 take me; but he is mistaken. 
Calling me 'Nina,' indecdl Juat let me have a chance 
of seeing h'i" alone: I'll feach hitn ta call mo 'Nina!' 
I'U let him know how things stand!" 

"But, Nina, you muat confesa youVe given him 
occaaion for all thia." 

"WeU, Buppoaing I have? I'll give him occaaion 
for Bomethiug eise, then!" 

"Why, my dear," said aimt Neshit, "he came orer to 
know when you'U fix the day to be married!" , 

"Married! 0, my gracioual Jost think of the creature'a 
talking ahont it! WeU, it is my fault, aa you say; but 
I 'U do the best I caa to mend it." 
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"Well, I'm really sorry for him!" said aunt Nesbit. 

"You are, aunt? — why don't you take him yourself, 
then? you are as young and good-lookiug as he is.'' 

"Nina, how you talk!" said aunt Nesbit, colouring 
and bridling. "There was a üme when I wasn*t bad- 
looking, to be sure, but that*s long since past." 

"0, that's because you always dress in stone-colour 
and drab,'' said Nina, as she stood brushing aad arranging 
her öurls. "Gome, now, and go down, aunt, and do the 
best you cau tili I make my appearance. After all, as 
you say, I'm the most to blame. There 's no use in 
being vexed with the old soul; so, aunt, do be as 
fascinating as you can — see if you can't console him. 
Only remember how you used to tum off lovers, when 
you were of my age ." 

"And who is this other gentleman, Nina?" 

"0, nothing; only he is a fiiend of mine: a very 
good man — good enough for a minister, any day, 
aunt; and not so stupid as good people generally are, 
either." 

"Well, perhaps you are engaged to him?" 

"No, I am not; that is to say, I won't be to anybody. 
This is an insufferable business. I Uke Mr. Clayton, 
because he can let me alone; don't look at me in that 
abominably delighted way all the time, and dance about, 
caUing me Nina! He and I are very good friends — 
thaf s aU. Pm not going to haye any engagements 
anywhereJ' 

"Well, Nina, TU go down, and you make haste." 

While the gentlemen and aunt Nesbit were waiting 
in the saloon, Carson made himseK extremely happy and 
at home. It was a large, cool apartment, passing, like a 
hall, completely through the centre of the house. Long 
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French Windows, at either end, opened ou io baloonlea. 
The piUaTB of the baloouieB würe draped and garlonded 
vnüi wreaüis of roaea, now in ftill bloom. The floor of 
the room was the polished moaaic of dili'erent colonrs to 
which we Laye formerly alluded. Over the mantelpiece 
wus aculptored, in oak, Üie Gordon arms. Tha room waa 
'wainscoted with dark wood, and hnng with severol fine 
paintinga, by Copley and Stuart, of different membera of 
the famÜy. A gnmd piano, lately arrived firom New 
York, was the moat modern -lookiiig article in the r 
Most of the flirnitare waa o£ heavy dark mahogany, of 
an anüque pattem. Clayton sat by the door, etill ad- 
miiing Üie avenue of oaks which were to he seen acrosg 
the waiing green of the lawn. In about half-an-houx 
Jfina reappeared, in a flossy cloud of muslin, lace, and 
^uzy rIbbonB. Dress waa one of thoee accompHahmenta 
for whiuh the little gipsy had a natural inatinct; and, 
without any apparent thought, she alwaya feil into thsA 
kind of colour and material which h^monized with her 
style of appearanoe and charaefer. There was alwaya 
something üoating and buoyant about the arrangement 
of her garraents and drapery; so that to see her i 
(UToaa the floor gavc one an airy kind of seasation, Uke 
the garabols of thistle-down. Her brown eyes hiid a 
pecnliar resemblance to a bird'a; and thia cSect yia& i: 
ereased by a twinküng motion of the hoad, and a flut- 
tering habit of moTement pecnliar to herseif; fio that 
when she swept by in rosy gauzes, and laid one un- 
gloved band lightly on the piano, ehe seemed to ClaytJJU 
inuch like some saucy bird — very good indeed if let 
alone, but ready to fly on the süghteat approach. Clayton 
had the rare ^culty of taking in every ayailable point 
of obverBation, without appearing to stare. 
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Ton my word, Nina," said Mr. Carson, Coming to- 
wards her with a most delighted air, "you look as if 
you had fallen out of a rainbow!" < 

Nina tumed away very coUy, and began arranging 



her music. 



. "0, that's right!" said Carson, "give us one of your 
Bongs. Sing something from the Tavorita.' You l^ow 
ifs my favourite opera," said he, assuming a most senti- 
mental expression. 

"0, I'm entirely out of praotice — I don't sing at 
all. Vm sick of all those opera songs!*' And Nina 
skimmed across the floor, and out of the open door by 
which Clayton was lounging, and began busjdng herseif 
amid the flowers that wreathed the porch. In a moment 
Carson was at her heelsj for he was one of those persons 
who seem to think it a duty never to allow any one to 
be quiet, if they can possibly prevent it. 

"Have you ever studied the language of flowers, 
Nina?" said he. 

"No, I don't like to study languages." 

"You know the signification of a fuU-blown rose?" 
said he, tenderly presenting her with one. Nina took 
the rose, colouring with vexation, and then, plueking 
from the bush a rose of two or three days' bloom, whose 
leaves were falling out, she handed it to him, and 
said, 

"Do you understand the signification of this?" 

"0, you have made an unfortunate selection! This 
rose is all falling to piecesi" said Mr. Carson, Inno- 
cently. 

"So I observed," said Nina, tuming away quickly; 
then, making one of her darting movements, ^e was in 
the middle of the saloon again, just as the Walter fin- 
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nounced dinner. Clayton roae gravely, and oifered his 
arm to aimt Heebit, and. Nina found herseif obliged to 
accept the delighted eecort of Mr. Carson, who, entirelj" 
unperceiTing, was in the briskest popsible epirita, and 
eBfÄbliehed himself comfortably bctween aunt Nesbit and 

"Ton mnst find it very dull hcre — very barren 
country, ehockingly so! "What do you find to interest 
yonreelf in?" eaid Le. 

"Will you take some o£ this gumbo?" replied Nina. 

"I alwajB thought," eaid aunt Nesbit, "it waa a good 
plan foT girls to have a eourse of reading marked out for 
them when they left Bchool." 

"0 certaialy," said Carson. "I shall be happy to 
mark out one for her. Vvo done it for several young 

At this moment, Kina aocidenlally happened U> catch 
Clayton'a eye, which wna fi.\ed upon Hr. Carson with 
aa air of quiet amusement greatly disconccrting to her. 

"Now," said Mr. Carson, "I have no opinion of ma- 
king Mues of young ladies; but still I think, llra. Kesbit, 
fhat a little useful iiiformation adda greatly to their 
charms. Don't you?" 

"Tes," eaid Sirs. Nesbit 'Tve becn icading Gib- 
bon's 'Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,' lately." 

"Yes," said Nina, "aunt's been buay about tiiat ever 
sinee I can remember." 

"That'a a very nice book," eaid Mr. Carson, looking 
Bolemnly at Nina: "only, Mra. Kesbit, an't you afraid of 
the infidel principle? I think, in formjng the minds of 
the youBg, you know, one cannot bc too carefuL" 

"Why, he Struck ms as a very pious writer!" said 
aunt Nesbit, innocently, "I'm sure he makes the moat 
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religious reflections, all along. I liked him particularly 
on that accoTini" 

It seemed to iTina that, without lookiiig at Clayton^ 
ßhe was forced to meet his eye. No matter whether she 
directed her attention to the asparagus or the potatoes, 
it was her fatality always to end by a rencounter with 
bis eye, and she saw, for some reason or other, the con- 
yersätion was extremely amnsing to him. 

"For my part/* said Kina, "I don' know what sort 
of principles aunt Nesbifs history, there, has; but one 
thing Pm pretty certain of, — that Fm not in any 
danger -from any such thick, close-printed, old, stupid- 
looking books as that. I hate reading, and I don't 
intend to have my mind formed; so that nobody need 
trouble themselves to mark out courses for me! "What 
is it to me what all these old empires have been a hun- 
dred years ago? It is as much as I can do to attend to 
what is going on now." 

"Pve always regretted," said aunt Nesbit, "that I 
neglected the cultivation of my mind when I was 
yoimg. I was like Nina here, immersed in yanity and 
foUy." 

"People always talk," said ITina, reddening, "as if 
there was but one kind of vanity and folly in the world. 
I think there can be as much learned yanity and folly 
as we girls haye!" and she looked at Clayton indignantly, 
as she saw him laughing. 

"I agree with Miss Gordon, entirely. There is a 
great deal of yery stupid respectable trifling, which 
people pursue linder the head of courses of reading," he 
said, "and I don't wonder that most compends of history 
which axe studied in Bohools shonld inspire any liyely 
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yonng lady with a, life-long hoirur, not only of liiatory, 
but of rcading," 

"Do you think so?" aaid Nina, with u look of inex- 
preesible relief. 

"I do, indeed," Baid Clayfon. "And it would have 
boen a very good thing for nmny of our historionfi, if 
they bnd been obliged to have shaped their hiBtories bo 
that they would vatereei a lively echool-girl. We liferary 
men, then, would have found less Bleppy reading. Thero 
ia no reason why a young lady, who would sit up all 
night reading a noTol, should not bo made to ait up all 
night with a history. 111 Ventura to say there's no 
romance caa come up ta the gorgcousneas and splendour, 
and tho dramatio power of thinga that really have hap- 
pened. All that'a wanting is to have it aet hefore us 
with an air of reality." 

"]3ut then," said Nina, "you'd have to make tho 
history into a romance." 

"Well, a good historical romance is generally trucr 
than a dull history; heoauee it gives somo sort of con- 
ception of the tmth; whereas the diill hiatory giyes 

"Well, then," said Nina, "111 confess now, that 
about aU the history I do know has been got from 
"Walter Scott's novela. / always told our iiiatory-teacher 
80 ; bat she inaiated npoa it that it was very dangerous 
reading." 

'Tor my part," said Mra. Neshit, "I've a great horror 
of novel-reading, particularly for young ladics. It did 
me a great deal of hann when I was yoüng. It diasipafea 
the mind, and gives falsc view^ of life," 

"0 law!" said Nina, "we used to write compraitiöna 
about that, and I've got it all by heart — how it raiscs 
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false expectations, and leads people to pursue phantomSy 
rainbows, and meteors, and all that sort of thing!** 

"And yet,** said Claytion., "all these objections would 
lie against perfectly tnie history, and the more so just in 
Proportion to its truth. If the history of Napoleon Bo- 
naparte were graphically and minutely given, it would 
be open to the very same objections. It would produce 
the veiy same cravings for something ont of the com- 
mon-place course öf life. There would be the same 
dazzling mixture of bad and good qualities in the hero, 
and the same lassitude and exhaustion after the story 
was finished. And common history does not do this, 
simply because it is not true — does not produce a vivid 
impression of the reality as it happened." 

Aunt Nesbit only got an indefinite impression fix)m 
this harangue, that Clayton was defending novel-reading, 
and feit herseif called to employ her own peculiar line 
of reasoning to meet it, which consisted in saying the 
same thing over and over at regidar intervals, without 
appearii^ to heax or notice anything said in reply. Ac- 
cordingly, she now drew herseif up, with a slightly- 
virtuous air, and said to Mr. Clayton, 

"I must say, after all, that I don*t approve of novel- 
reading. It gives false yiews of life, and disgusts young 
people with their duties." 

"I was only showing, madam, that the same ob- 
jection would apply to the best-written history," said 
Clayton. 

"I think novel-reading does a great deal of härm,** 
rejoined aunt Nesbit; "I never allow myself to read any 
work of fiction. Tm piincipled against it" 

"I wish I could find that und of history you are 
speaMng of," said Nina, ^'I believe I could read that" 
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"It would be very interesting hisfory, certimily,'' 
Bald Mr. Caraon; "I ehould iliinTi it would prove a Very 
iiharming luode of ■writing. I woader somebody don't 

"For my part," said aunt Neabit, "I cütifiae myaelf 
Qutiiely to what is practically uaefiiL Uscful informa- 
tioii ig all I desire." 

"Well, I suppose, tiien, rm Tory wioked," saidlTinai 
"bnt 1 don't like anything usefuL Wby, I've aometünes 
tbought -when I've been in the gardcn, tiiBt tbe aummer- 
eavory, sage, and sweet marjoram were just as pretty as 
many oüier Üowere; and I couldn't see any reaBon 1^117 
I Bhouldn't like a aprig of ono of them for a bouqaet, 
except that Tre eeeu tbem used so much for stuffing 
turkeye. Well, now, that seems very bad of me, don't it?" 

"That reminda me," said aimt Kesbit, "that Eoae 
has been putling aage into this turkcy again, after all 
that I Baid ta her. I believe ahe doea it on purpose." 

At tliis moment Harry appeared at the door, and 
reqneated to apeak to Nina, After a few momenttf 
wHßpered oonversatioii, ßhe came back to the table, ap- 
parently diaconcerted, 

"Pm 80 sony, so very sorry," ehe aaid, "Harry baa 
been riding all round the country to find a minister to 
attend the funeral thia evening. It will be euch a dis- 
appointment to tbat poor fellow. Tou know the negroea 
think 80 much of having prayere at the grave." 

"If no one eise can be found to read prayera, I wiU," 
Baid Clayton. 

"0, thank you; will you, indeed?" said Nina. 'Tm 
glad of it, now, for poor Tiff'a eake. The ooacb will be 
out at five o'clock, and we'U ride over together, and make 
as mnch of a party aa we can," 
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"Why, child," said aunt JSTesbit to Nina, after they 
retumed to the parlour, "I did not know that Mr. Clayton 
was an Episcopalian.'* 

"He is not," said Nina. "He and bis family all at- 
tend the Presbyterian church." 

"How stränge that he should offer to read prayers!" 
said aunt Nesbit. "I don't approve of such things, for 
my pari" 

"Such things as what?" 

"Countenancing episcopal errors. If we are right, 
they are wrong, and we ought not to countenance them." 

"But, aunt, the burial service is beautiful." 

"Don't approve of it," said aunt Nesbit. 

"Why, you know, as Clayton isn't a minister, he 
would not feel like making an extempore prayer." 

"Shows great looseness of religious principle," said 
aunt Nesbit. "Don't approve of it." 

CHAPTEE Xn. 

Explanations. 

The golden arrows of tho setting sun were shooting 
Uther and thither through the pine woods, glorifying 
whatever they touched with a life not its own. A chorus 
of birds were pouring out an evening melody, when a 
little Company stood around an open grave. With in- 
stinctive care for the feeling of the scene, Nina had 
arrayed herseif in a black silk dress, and piain straw 
bonnet with black ribbon — a mark of respect to the 
deceased remembered and narrated by Tiff for many a 
year after. Gripps stood by the head of the grave, with 
that hopeless, imbecüe ezpression with which a natura 
wholly groBs and animal often contempiates the symbob 
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of tho closo of mortel eüstence. Tiff atood by tho BJda 
of üiB grave, liis white hat conspicuously draped with 
black crapc, and a deep weed of black upon bis arm. 
The baby, wrapped ia 'sji o!d black sbawl, was closely 
fondled m hia bosom, while the two children atood 
wecping bitterly at hia side, On the other eide of the 
gniTe stood Mr. Carson and Mr. Clayton, Tvhile Millyj 
Harry, and sevetal plantation slavea were in a gronp 
behind. The coffin had been opened, that all might 
take that last look, so ooveted, yet bo hopeleea, whÖch 
the human heart will erave on tho very verge of the 
grave. It was but a moment since the coffln had heen, 
elosed; and the burat o£ giief which eiiook the children 
was cauaed by that last fareweU. Aa Claytfln, in a. 
muäical Toice, pronounced the words, "I am the resuT- 
rection and the life," Nina wept and aobbcd aa if the 
grief had been her own; nor did ahe cease t« weep 
duiicg the whole touching service. It was the aame im- 
pulaive nature which made her ao gay in other BOenoa 
that made her ao aympathetic here. When the whole 
was over, she kissed the children, and ehaking haiida 
with old TifF, promiscd to come and see them on the 
morrow. After which Clayton 5ed her to the carri^Bj 
into which he and Carson tbllowed her. 

"Upon my word," said Carson, briäkly, "thia hes 
been quite solemn! ßeaUy a very interesting funeral 
indeed! I was delighted with the effect of our chnrch- 
Service; in such a romantie place, too! It waa reaUy 
very interesting. It pleases me, also, to eee young ladies 
in your Station, Nina, intereat themaelvea in the humble 
concema of the poor. If young ladies knew how muoh 
more attractive it made them to ahow a charitable spirit, 
they would oultivate it more, Singular-looking person 
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that old negro! Seems to be a good creature. Ihterest- 
ing childreiiy too. I should think the woman must have 
been pretty when ehe was young. Seen a great deal of 
troable, no doubt^ poor thing! It's a comfort to hope she 
is better off now." 

!N'ina was filled with indignation at this monologue; 
not considering that the man was giving the very best 
he had in him, and labouring assiduously at what he 
considered his vooation, the prevention of half an hour 
of silence in any spot of earth where he could possibly 
make himself heard. The same excitement which made 
Nina cry made him talk. Bat he was not content with 
talking, but insisted upon asking Kina, every moment, if 
she didn't think it an interesting occasion, and if she 
had not been mach impressed. 

''I don't feel to like talking, Mr. Carson/* said Nina. 

"0 — ah — yes, indeed! YouVe been so deeply 
affected. Yes. Naturally does incline one to silence. 
TJnderstand your feelings, perfectly. Very gratifying to 
me to see you take such a deep interest in your fellow- 
creatures." 

Nina could have pushed him out of the caxriage. 

"For my part," continued Carson, "I think we don*t 
reflect enough about this kind of things. I positively 
don't. It really is useful sometimes to have one's thoughts 
tumed in this direction. It does us good.*' 

Thus glibly did Carson proceed to talk away the im- 
pression of the whole scene they had witnessed. Long 
before the carriage reached home, Nina had forgotten all 
her sympathy in a tumult of vexation. She discovered 
an increasing difficulty in making Carson understand, by 
any degree of coolness, that he was not acceptable, and 
saw nothing before her bat ezplanations in the Teiy 
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plainest terms, mortifyiiig and humiliating as tLat might 
be. His perfect self-complacent ease, and the air with 
which he constantly seemed to appropriate her as Bome- 
thing which of right belonged to himself, filled her with 
vexation. But yet her conscience told her that she had 
brought it upon herseif. 

"I won*t bear this another hour!" she said to her- 
seif, as she ascended the steps toward the parlor. "All 
this before Clayton too! What must he think of me?" 

But they found tea upon the table, and aunt Nesbit 
waiting. 

"Ifs a pity, madam, you were not with u8. Such 
aninterestingtime!" said Mr. Carson, launching with great 
volubility into the tide of discourse. 

"It wouldn't have done for me at all," said Mrs. 
IN'esbit. "Being out when the dew falls, always brings 
on hoarseness. I have been troubled in that way these 
two or three years. !Now I have to be very carefuL 
Then Pm tiroid about riding in a carriage with John's 
driving.'* 

"I was amused enough," said Nina, "with Old Hun- 
dred's Indignation at having to get out the carriage and 
horses to go over to what he called a cracker funeral! I 
really believe if he could have upset us without hurting 
himself, he would have done it." 

"Por my part," said aunt Nesbit, "I hope that family 
wiU move off before long. Ks very disagreeable ha- 
ving such people round." 

"The children look very pretty and bright," said Nina. 

"0, there's no hope for them! They*ll grow up and 
be just like their parents. IVe seen that sort of people 
all through and through. I don't wish them any evil^ 
only I don't want to have aiything to do with them." 
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"Fm sorry for them,*' said Nina. "I wonder why 
the legislature, ot somebody, don't have schools, as they 
do up in New York state? There isn't anywhere there 
where children can't go to school, if they wish to. Be- 
sidesi aunt, these children really came ^m an old 
family in Virginia. Their old ßervantman says, that 
their mother was a Peyton." 

"I don't beHeve a word of itl They^U He — aU of 
them; they always do." 

"Well," said Nina, "I shall do something for these 
children at any rate." 

"I quite agree with you, Nina. It shows a very 
excellent spirit in you," said Mr. Carson. "Youll al- 
ways find me ready to encoiirage eveiything of that 
sort." 

Nina firowned, and looked indignant; but to no pur- 
pose. Mr. Carson went on remorselessly with his really 
good-heaited rattle, tili Nina, at last, could bear it no 
longer. 

"How dreadfully wann this room is," said she, 
springing up. "Come, lefs go back into the parlor." 

Nina was as much annoyed at Glayton's silence, and 
his quiet, observant reservo, as with Carson's forth- 
putting. Eising from table, she passed on before the 
Company, with a half-flying trip, into the haU, which 
lay now cool, calm, and breezy, in the twilight, with 
the oder of the pillar-roses floating iu at the window. 
The pale white moon, set in the rosy belt of the evening 
sky, looked in at the open door. Nina would have given 
all the World to be still; butj well aware that stülness 
was out of the question, she determined to select her 
own noise; and sitting down at the piano, began playing 
yery £ast, in a rapid, restless, disconnected manner. 
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Claytoa threw himBelf on a loimge by the open doorj 
while CaraOB btisied himaelf änttering Üie muaic, opeuiug 
aad shutüng the music-books, and intersperaing nuuung 
commentariea and notea of admiratioa on the playing. 
At last, as if she could bear it no longer, she roae, with 
a very decided air from üie piano, and fecing about to- 
warda Mr. Carson, said: 

"It looka very beautiful ont of doora. Don't you 
want to come out? There'a a point o£ view at the end 
of one of the paths, where the moon looks on the water, 
that I sbould lue to ahow you." 

"Won't you catoh cold, Nina?" eaid sunt Nesbit. 

"No, indeed; I never catch cold," B^dNina, springing 
into the poreh, and taHng the delighted Mr. Caraon'H 
arm. And away ehe weat with him, with almost a skip 
and a jmap, leaving Clayton tete-a-tete with aunt Nesbit. 
Nina went so fast that her attendant waa almost out of 
brealh. They reaohed a little knoU, and there Nina 
stopped suddenly, and said, — 

"Look here, Mr. Caraon; I have ßomething fo say to 

"I Bhould be delighted, my dear Nina! Tm perfectly 
charmod!" 

"No — no — if yoa pleaae — don'tl" said Nin^ 
putting up her hand to atöp him. "Jnat wiüt tili yoa,' 
hear what I have to say. I believe you did not 
get a letter whieh I wrote you a few days ago, did 
yoa?" 

"A ietter! no, indeed. How unfortunate!" 

"Very unfortunate for me," said Nina, "and for you 
too; becauae, if you had, it would have aaved you and 
me the tiouble of thia interview. I wrote that letter to 
tcU you, Mr. Carson, that I cannot think of euch a thing 
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as an engagement "with you! That Tve acted very "wrong 
and very foolisbly; but that I cannot do it In New 
York, where everybody and everything seemed to be 
trifling, and where the girls all trifled with these thingS; 
I was engaged — just for a frolio, nothing more. I had 
no idea what it would amount to; no idea what I was 
saying, nor how I should feel afterwards. But every 
hour since Tve been home, here — since IVe been so 
much alone — has made me feel how wrong it is. Now, 
Vm very sorry, Vm sure; but I must speak the truth 
thia time. But it is — I can't teil you how — dis- 
agreeable to me to have you treat me as you have since 
youVe been here/' 

''Miss Gordon!" said Mr. Carson, "I am positively 
astonished! I — I don't know — what to think!*' 

"Well, I only want you to think that I am in 
eamest; and that, though I can like you very well as an 
acquaintance, and shall alwayö wish you well, yet any- 
tbing eise is just as far out of the question as that moon 
there is fix)m us. I can't teil you how sorry I am that 
Tve made you all this trouble — I really am," said she, 
good-natoredly; "but please now to understand how we 
stand." She tumed, and tripped away. "There!" 
said she to herseif, "at any rate Pve done one thing." 

Mr. Carson stood still, gradually recovering firom the 
Stupor into wHch this coHunumcation had thrown him. 
He stretched himself, rubbed bis eyes, took out bis 
watch and looked at it, and then began waUdng off with 
a yery sober pace in the opposite direction from Nina. 
Happily-constituted mortal that he was, nothii^ ever 
could be subtracted from bis sum of complacence that 
could not be easily balanced by about a quarter of an 
houf 8 oonsideration. The walk through the shrubbery 
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in which he was eßgaged was an, extreraely pretly ono, 
and wound along on the banks of the river, through. 
many pictureaque points of view, and finally led agaia 
to the house by another approach. During the course of 
thia walk, Mr. Carson had seftled the whole queetion 
for himflelf. In the first place, he repeated the com- 
fortoble old proverb, that Ihere were ob goüd fish in the 
gea as fever were caught. In the eecoad place, aa Mr. 
CaTBoa was a shiewd busiuess-man , it occuired to hia, 
ia Ulis connection, that the plantaticn was rather ran 
down, and not a profitable acquisition. And, in Ihe 
third place, conteniplating Nina as the fax of old djd 
hia bunch of sour grapcs, he began to rememher thaf, 
aiter all, she was dressy, expensive, and extraTagant. 
Then, as ho did not want in that imperturbahle good- 
nature which belonga to a very shallow oapabili^ of 
feeling, ho Bald to hiniaelf that he Bbouldn't like the 
girl a bit the leas. In fact, when he thought of his 
own line fortune, his house in New York, and all the 
acceasuriea which weat to make up himaelf, he con- 
eidered her, on the whole, aa aa ohjcct of pity; and by 
the time that he ascended the balcony-steps agaia, he 
waa ia aa oharitable aad Chriafiau a frame as any re- 
jected suitor could destre. Hc entercd the drawing- 
room. Aunt Nesbit had ordered candlea, and was sitting 
up with her gloves on, atone. What had transpired 
during hia walk, he did not know; but we wül take our 
readere iato confldence. Niaa returaed to the house 
with the sarae deoided air with which she went out, and 
awokened Mr. Clayton froni a reverie wiüi a brisk little 
tap of her fan on hia Shoulder. 

"Come up hcro with me," she said, "and loük out 
of the libr^ry-window, and see thia moonlight" And 
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up she went, over tho old oaken staircäse, stopping on 
each landing; and, beckoning to Clayton, with a whim- 
sically authoritative gesture, threw open the door of a 
large, black-wainscoted room, and ushered h\m in. The 
room was just above the one where they had been 
sitting, and, like. that, opened on to the veranda by 
long-sashed Windows, through which, at the present 
moment, a flood of moonlight was pouring. A large 
mahogany writing-table, covered with papers, stood in 
the middle of the room, and the moon shone in so 
brightly, that the pattem of the bronze inkstand, and 
the colour of the wafers and sealing-wax, were plainly 
revealed. The window commanded a splendid view of 
the river over the distant tree-tops, as it lay skimmering 
and glittering in the moonlight. 

"Isn't that a beautiful sight?" said Nina, in a hur- 
ried Toice. 

"Very beautiful!" said Clayton, sitting down in the 
large lounging-chair before the window, and looking 
out with the abstracted air which was habitual with 
him. 

After a moment's thought, Nina added, with a sud- 
den eifert, "But, after all,. that was not what I wanted 
to speak to you about. I wanted to see you somewherc, 
and say a few words which it seems to me it is due to 
you that I should say. I got your last letter, and Pra 
sure I am very much obliged to your sister for all the 
kind things she says; but I think you must have been 
astonished at what you have seen since you have been 
here." 

"Astonished at what?" said Clayton, quietly, 

"At Mr. Carson's manners towards me." 
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"I have not been astomshod at ail," replied Clayfon, 
quietly. 

"I tbink, at all ovents," said Nina, "I tbink it is 
no more than honourable that I Bhould teil you exaetly 
how tbings bave stood. Mr. Carson has thougbt that he 
had a rigbt to me and mine. And I was so foolish aa 
to givo him reaaon to tbink ao. The fact ia, that 1 have 
boen making a game of life, and saying and doing any- 
tÜng and everything that came into my head, jnat for 
frolic. It don't seem to me that there haa been anything 
serious or real about me, until verj- lat«ly. Somehow, 
my acquEiintanee witb you has made thinga seem more 
real to me thaa tbey ever dld hefore. Aad it aeems to 
me now perfectly iacredible, the Tray we girls «sed to 
play and triÜe with everything in tlie world. Just for 
spott, I was engaged to tiiat man; juat for sport, too, I 
have been engaged to another." 

"And," Said Clayton, breaking the silcncc, "juat for 
sport, havo you been engaged to me?" 

"No," said Nina, after a few moraents' silence, "not 
in Bport, certainly; but yct, not enough in earneat. 
I tbink I ara about half-waked up. I don't know my- 
Belf, I don't know whero or wliat I am, and I want to 
go back into that thoughtloss dream, I do really think 
it's too hard to take up the reaponsibüity of living in 
good earnest. Now, it aeenis to me juat thia — that I 
eannot he bound to anybody. I want to be free. I have 
positively broken all oonnection with Mr. Caraon, I have 
broken with another, and I wish — " 

"To break with me?" said Clayfon. 

"I don't really know that 1 can say what I do wish. 
It 18 a very diiferent thing from any of the others, but 
thero'e a feeling of dread, and respoüsibility, and con- 
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straint about it; and, though I ^in'nTr I should feel very 
lonesome now without you, and though I like to get 
yoTir letters, yet it seems to me that I cannot be en- 
gaged — that is a most dreadfol feeling to me!" 

"My dear Mend," said Clayton, "if that is all, make 
yourself easy. There's no occasion for our being engaged. 
If you can enjoy being with me and writing to me, why 
do it in the freest way, and to-morrow shall take care 
for the things of itself. You shall say what you please, 
do what you please, write when you please, and not 
write when you please, and have as many or as few 
letters as you like. There can be no true love without 
liberty." 

"0, Fm sure Vm much obliged to you!" said Nina, 
with a sigh of relief. "And now, do you know, I like 
your sister's postscript very much; but I can't teil what 
it is in it, for the language is as kiud as can be, that 
would give me the impression that she is one of those 
very proper kind of people that would be dreadfolly 
shocked if she knew of all my goings on in New York." 

Clayton could hardly help laughing at the instinctive 
sagacity of this remark. 

'Tm sure I don't know," said he, "where you could 
have Seen that, — in so short a postscript too." 

"Do you know — I never take anybod/s handwriting 
into my band, that I don't feel an idea of them come 
over me, just as you have when you see people; and 
that idea came over me when I read your sister's letter." 

"WeU, Nina, to teil you the truth, sister Anne is a 
litÜe bit conventional — a little set in her ways; but^ 
after all, a large-hearted, warm-hearted woman. You 
would like each other, I know." 

''I don't know about that/ said Nina. ''I am rearj 
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apt to shock proper people. Somehow or other they have 
a faculty of making me contrary." 

"Well, but you see, Anne is not merely a conven- 
tional person; tliere's only the slightest crust of conven- 
tionality, and a real, wann heart under it." 

"Whereas," saidNina, "most convcntional people are 
like a shallow river, frozen to the bottom. But now, 
really, I should like very niuch to have your sister cdme 
and visit us, if I could think that she would come as 
any other friend; but, you know it isn't very agreeable 
to have anybody come to *look one over to see if one will 
do.'" Clayton laughed at the naive, undisguised frank- 
ness of this speech. "You see," said Nina, "though Tni 
nothing but an ignorant school-girl, I'm as proud as if I 
had everything to be proud of. Now, do you know, I 
don't much like writing to your sister, because I don't 
think I write very good letters; I never could sit still 
long enough to write." 

"Write exactly as you talk," said Clayton. "Say 
just what comes into your head, just as you would talk 
it. I hope you will do that much, for it will be very 
dull writing all on one side.*' 

"Well," said Nina, rising with animation, "now, Mr. 
Edward Clayton, if we have settled about this moonlight, 
we may as well go down into the parlor, where aunt 
Nesbit and Mr. Carson are tete-ä-tete.*' 

"Poor Carson!" said Clayton. 

"0, don*t pity him! good soul! he's a man that one 
nighf s rest would bring round from anything in creation. 
He'a so thoroughly good-natured! Besides, I shall like 
him better now. He did not use to seem to me so in- 
trusive and disagreeable. We girls used to like him very 
well; he was such a comfortable, easy-tempered,, agreeable 
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creature, always brisk and in spirits, and knowing every- 
thing that went on. But he is one of those men that I 
think would be really insufferable, if anything serious 
were the matter witii one. Now, you heard how he 
talked, Coming from that funeral! Do you know, that 
if he had been Coming from my funeral, it would have 
been just so?" 

"0, no, not quite so bad," said Clayton. 

"Indeed he is," said Nina. "That man! why, he 
just puts me in mind of one of those brisk blue flies, 
whirring and whisking about, marching over pages of 
books, and alighting on all sorts of things. When he 
puts on that grave look, and begins to talk about serious 
things, he actually looks to me just as a fly does when 
he Stands brushing his wings on a Bible! But come, let's 
go down to the good soul." 

Down they went, and Kina seemed like a person 
enfranchised. Never had she seemed« more xmiyersally 
gracious. She was chatty and conversable with Carson, 
and sang over for him all her old opera-songs, with the 
bettes grace that she saw that Clayton was listening in- 
tently. As they were sitting and conversing together, 
the sound of horses' heels was heard Coming up the 
avenue. 

"Who can that be, this time of night?" said Nina, 
springing to the door, and looking out. She saw Harry 
hastening in adyance to meet her, and ran down the 
Veranda steps to speak to him. "Harry, who is Coming?" 

"Miss Nina, it*s Master Tom," said Harry, in a low 
voice. 

"Tom! 0, mercy!" said Nina, in a voice of appre- 
hension. "What sent him hero now?" 

"What ßenids him anywhere?" said Harry. 
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Nina re-ascended th.e stepa, and steod looKng appre- 
henaively towards the horeeman, who approachod eyery 
moment nearer. Ilarry eame upon the veranda, and 
etood a little behiud her. In a few momenfa the horea 
■was up before the eteps. 

"Hallo, there!" aaid fhe rider. "Come, take my 
horse, you raaoal." 

Harry remained perfeeÜy stil], put hia arme by his 
aide, and etood with a frowning e^preasion on his fore- 

"Don't you hear?" said the horaeman, throwing him- 
eelf off, with an oath. "Come here, boy, and take ray 

"Fot pity's sttke," said Nina, tuming and loofcing in 
Hanys face, "don't havo a ecene höre. Do take hia 
horae quick! Anytking to keep bim qnict!" 

With a audden atart, Harry went down the atepa and 
took the bridle from the band of tlie newly-arrived, in 
silence. Tho horaeman sprang up the Bt«ps, 

"Hallo, Nin, ia this you?" And Nina feit herseif 
Toughly seizcd in fhe arma of a shaggy great ooat, and 
kiaaed by Ups Bmelling of brandy and tobaceo. She faintly 
aaid, OS ehe disengaged herseif — 

"Tom., ia it you?" 

"Tes, tfl be aure! who did you think it 
glad io see mo, an't you? Suppose yon t 
wouldn't come?" 

"Hush, Tom, do! I am g!ad to see you. There are 
genüemen in there; don't apeak ao loud." 

"Somo of your beatis, hey? Well, I ai 
fellow 08 aay of 'em! Free country, I hope! 
going to whisper for any of them. So now, 
there isn't old Starchy, to be suro!" said t 
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Nesbit came to the door. ''HaUo, old ^1, how are 
yon?" 

"Thomas," said Mrs. Nesbit, softly, "ThomaB." 

"None of yoiir Thomasing me, yon old pussy-cat! 
Don't you be telling me, neither, to hush! I won't hush 
neither. I know what I am about, I guess! Ifs my 
house as much as it is Kin's, and Tm going to do as'Vye 
a mind to here! I an't going to have my mouth shut on 
accoünt of her beaux; so, clear ont, I teil yon, and let 
me come in." And annt l^esbit gave back. 

He pnshed bis way into the apartmeni He was a 
young man, about twenty-five years old, who evidently 
had once possessed advantages of face and figure; but 
eyeiy outline in the face was bloated and rendered un- 
meaning by habits of constant intemperance. HiB dark 
eyes had that muddy and troubled expression which in 
a young man too surely indicates the habitual conscious- 
ness of inward impurity. His broad, high forehead was 
flushed and pimpled, his lips swollen and tumid, and his 
whole air and manner gave painfdl eyidence.that he was 
at present too far under the infLuenoe of stimulants justly 
to apprehend what he was about. Nina foUowed him, 
and Clayton was absolutely shocked at the ghastly pale^ 
ness of her face. She made an uncertain motion towards 
him, as if she would have gone to him for protection. 
Clayton rose, Garson also, and aU stood for a moment in 
silent embarrassmeni 

"Well, this is a pretty business, to be sure! Nina," 
said he, tuming to her with a tremendous oath, "why 
don*t you introduce me? Pretty way to meet a brother 
joa haven't seen for three or four years! You act as if 
you were ashamed of me. Gonfound it b^\ Introduce 
me, I sayl** 
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"Tom, don't speak so," said Kina, lajing her band 
on ins arm, ia o soothing tone. "Tliia genüeman is Mr. 
Clayton; and, Mr. Clajton," ehe said, üfting her eyes to 
him, (md epeaking in a tremhling voine, "this ia my 
brother," Mr. Clajton offered hie hand with the ordinary 
expressiona of civilitj, "Mr. Carson," aaid Nina, "my 
brother." 

There waa something inoxproBsibly touching and 
aSeatmg in the manuer in wHch this -was said. One 
othcr peraon noticed it. Harry, vrho had given the horsa 
to the aorvantfl, stood leaning j^ainst the doorway, look- 
ing on. A fiery gleam, liko that of a sleel blade, seemed 
to shoot trom hia blue eyes; and each timo that Nina 
said "my brother," he drew in his breath, as one who 
Beeka to restrain lümself in some i-iolent inward emotion. 

"I Buppose you don't any of you want to see me 
rflach," said the new-comer, fnking a chair, and sittii^ 
dowa doggedly in the centre of tbe group, with hia hat 
on his head. "Woü, l've as good a right as onybody to 
be here," he oontinued, Bpitting a quid of tohacco at aunt 
Neflbit's feet "For my part, I think relations ought to 
have natural uffection, and he glad to aee one another. 
"Well, now, you can seo, gentlenien, with your own eyea 
just how it ia here. There's my sisfer, there. You hettar 
beheye me, she hasn't peen nie for three years! Instead 
of appearing glad, or anything, there ahe sits, all corled 
up in a comer; won't come near mo more ihan if I had 
the plague! Como höre, now, you little kit, and sit in 
my lap." 

Ho made a movoment to pull Nina towards him, 
vrhich Bho resisted ■with an air of terror, looking at her 
aunt, who, more terrified still. Bat with her feot drawn 
up on the Bofa, aa if he had been a mad dog. There 
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was reason enough for the terror wbich seemed to pos- 
sess fhem both. Both luid too yivid recollectioiis of 
furious domestic hurricanes that had swept over the 
family when Tom Gordon came home. Nina remembered 
the stonns of oaths and curses that had terrified her 
when a child: the times that she had seen her father 
looking like death, leaning his head on his hand, and 
sighing as only those sigh who have an only son worse 
than dead. It is no wonder, therefore, that Nina, gener- 
ally courageous and fearless as she was, should have be- 
come fearful and embarrassed at his sudden retum. 

"Tom," she said, softly, Coming up to him, "you 
haven*t been to supper; hadn't you better come out?" 

"No, you don't," said he, catching her round the 
waist, and drawing her on his knee; "you won't get me 
out of the room, now. I know what Tm about! Teil 
me," continued he, still holding her on liis knee, "which 
of them is it, Nin? which is the favoured one?" 

Clayton rose and went out on the yeranda, and Mr. 
Garson asked Harry to show him into his room. 

**^Hallo! shelliug out there, are they? "Well, Nin, to 
teil the truth, I am deueed hungry. For my part, I 
don't see what the thunder keeps my Jim out so long. 
I sent him across to the post-of&ce. He ought to have 
been back certainly as soon as I was. 0, here he comes. 
Hallo! you dog, there!" cried he, going to the door, 
where a very black negro was dismounting. "Any 
letters?" . 

"No, mas'r, I 'spect de mails have gin up. Der an't 
been no letters dere for no one for a month. It is some 
'quatic disorganization of dese yer creeks, I s'pose, so de 
letter-bags goes anywhere 'cept der right place." 

"Confound it all! I say, you Nin," tuming round, 
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"■whj don't you offer a fellow some aapper? Coming 
Lome, here, in my own father's bouae, everybody acta 
88 if they were acared to death, No supper!" 

"Why, Tora, I've been aaking yoa theae tkree or 
fonr times." 

"BlcBs ua," Baid Jim, whispering to Harry, "de mis- 
chief is, he an't moro tban half-primed. Teil her to 
give him a little more brandy, and after a little, we will 
get bim into bed as easy as caa be." 

Äfld the cYent proved so; for, on sitting down t 
Bupper, Tom Gordon passed regularly througb oll tbat 
Btages of drunkenness; becanie as outrageoualy t '" 
tionate as he bad been belbre Buriy; kisaed Nina and 
annt Neabit; cried over bia ans and confessed bis ini- 
quitits; laughed and cried feebly, tiU at last be sank ia 
bb cbair asleep. 

"Dar, he is donc for, now!" aaid Jim, who had beea 
■watcbing tbe gradual proceaa. "Sow, just yon and 1^ 
letfs tote him off," aaid be to Harry. 

Nina, on her part, retired to a Iroubled piUow. Sbe 
foresaw notbing before her but morüfication and embar- 
rassment, and realized more than ever the peculiar lone- 
lineaa of ber Situation. For all purposes of conaultation 
and aid, aunt Neabit was nobody in ber esteem, and 
Nina was always excited and vexed by eTery i 
tempt that sbe made io conflde in ber. "Now to-mop- 
row," sbe said to heraclf, aa sbe lay down, 
knowa what will tum np. Ho will go round aa uanal, 
interfering witb everything — tbreatening and frightcn 
ing my aervants, and getting up aomo difficulty or otber 
with Harry. Dear me! it seema to me hfe ia coining 
over me hard enougb, and all at once, too." 

Aa Nina said fbia, sbe saw aome one standing by 
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her bed. It was Milly, who stopped tenderly over her, 
smoothing and arranging the bed-clothes in a motherly 
way. 

"Is that you, Milly? 0, sit down here a minute. 
I am so troubled! It seems to me Tve had so much 
trouble to-day! Do you know Tom came home to night 
so drunk! 0, dear Milly, it was horrid! Do you know 
he took me in his arms and kissed me; and though he 
is my only brother, ifs perfectly dreadful to me! And 
I feel so worried and so anxious!" 

"Yes, lamb, I know all about dese yer things," said 
Milly. "Pse seen him many and many times." 

"The worst of it is,'* said Nina, "that I don*t know 
what he wiU do to-morrow — and before Mr. Clayton, 
too! It makes me feel so helpless, ashamed, and morti- 
fies me so!" 

"Yes, yes, chile,*' said Milly, gently stroking her 
head. 

"I stand so much alone,** said Nina. "Other girls 
have some friend or relation to lean on; but I have no- 
body!" 

"Why don't you ask your Father to help you?" said 
Milly to Nina, in a gentle tone. 

"Ask who?" said Nina, lifting up her head from 
the pillow. 

"Your Father!" said Milly, with a voice of solemnity. 
"Don't you know, 'Our Father who art in heaven?' 
You haven't foi^ot your prayers, I hope, honey." Nina 
looked at her with surprise, and MiUy continued — 
"Now, if I was you, lamb, I would teU my Father all 
about it. Why, chile. He loves you! He wouldn't like 
nothing better, now, than to have you just come to Him 
and teil Him all about your troubles, and He'll make 
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'em all atraight Thafs the way I does; and I'a found 
it come out right, many and many a time." 

"Why, Milly, you wouldn't have me go to God 
about my litÜe foolish affaira?" 

"Laws, Chile, what ehould you go to Hirn 'bout^ den? 
Sure desc arc all de 'faire you'a got" 

"Well, but Mill y," Said Nina, apprehensively, "you 
know I'vQ been a very bad girl about religiou. Ifa yeare 
and yeara fdnce IVe said any prayers. At aehool the 
girls uscd to laugh at aaybody who aaid prayera; and bo I 
never did. And sinco IVe negleeted my heavenly 
Father when things Tont well with me, it wouldnt he 
■well to call on Him now, just hecause Tve got into 
trouble. I don't thinlr it would be honourable." 

"Dq Lord blesB dis yor chilo! Do hear her talk! 
JuBt as if de heaycnly Father didu't know ali about you, 
and hadn't heen a loring and watching you de whole 
time! Why, cLüe, He knows what poor, fooliah crea- 
tures we be; and He an't noways surprised, nor put out 
Why, lawB, don't ye know he'a de Good Shepherd? And 
what you suppose dey has ehepherds fiir, 'eept de sheeps 
are all de time mnning away, and getting into trouble? 
Why, honey, dat's what deys für." 

"Well, but it is bo lor^ Bince I prayed, that I dont 
know anything how to pray, Milly." 

"Eleaa you, chile, who wanted you to pray? I never 
prays myself. Used to try, but I made such drefEul 
poor work on it, that I gin it up. Now, I just goes and 
talks to de Father, and teils Him anything and every- 
thing; and I thiuk He likes it a great deal hetter. Why, 
He is just as willing to hear me now, aa if I was the 
greatest ladv in the land. And He takes such an 
interest in all my poor 'faire! ^\^ly, sometimea I go to 
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Hirn when my heart is so hieavy, and when 1 teils Him 
all about it, I comes away as light as a feather.'' 

"Well, but, after Tve forgotten him so many yearsi" 
"Why, honey, how just look yere! I 'inember once, 
when you was a little weety thing, that you toddles 
down dem steps dere, and you sHps away from dem dat 
was watching you, and you toddles away off into de 
grove yonder, and dere you got picking flowers, and one 
thing and another, mighty tickled and peart. You was 
down dere 'joying yourself, tiU, by-and-by, your pa 
missed you; and den such another* hunt as dere was! 
Dere was a hurrymg here, and a looking dere; and 
finaUy your pa run down in the woods, and dere you'd 
got stuck fast in de mud, both your shoes off, and well 
scratched with briers; and dere you stood a crying, and 
calling your pa. I teil you he said dat ar was de 
Bweetest mosic he ever heard in his life. I 'member he 
picked you up, and came up to de house kissing you. 
Kow, dere 'twas, honey! You didn't call on your pa tili 
you got into trouble. And laws, laws, chile, dafs de 
way with us all. We never does call on de Father tili 
we gets into trouble; and it takes heaps and heaps of 
trouble, sometimes to bring us round. Some time, chile, 
m teil you my 'sperence. Ts got a 'sperence on this 
point But, now, honey, don't trouble yourself no more; 
but just ask your Father to take care of your 'fairs, and 
tum over and go to sleep. And he'U do it Now, you 
mind." 

So saying, Milly smoothed the pillow with aimous 
care, and, kissing Nina on the forehead, departed. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

Tom Gordon. 

"I 8AY, Kina/' said her brother, Coming in the next 
day, from a survey that he had been taking round the 
premises, "you want me here to manage this place. 
Everything going to sixes and sevens; and that nigger 
of a Harry riding round with his boots ßhining. That 
fellow cheats you, and feathers his own nest well, I 
know! These white niggers are all deceitful.*' 

"Come, Tom, you know the estate is managed just 
as father left word to have it; and uncle John says that 
Harry is an excellent manager. Fm sure nobody could 
have been more faithful to me; and I am very well 
satisfied." 

"Tes, 1 dare say. All left to you and the executors, 
as you call them; as if / were not the natural guardian 
of my ßister! Then I come here to put up with that 
fellow*s impudence!" 

"Whose? — Hany's? He is never impudent He is 
always gentlemanly. Everybody remarks it." 

"Gentlemanly! There it is, Nina! What a fool you 
are to encourage the use of that word in connection with 
any of your niggers! Gentleman, forsooth! And while 
he 'plays gentleman, who takes care? I teil you what, 
you'll find, one of these days, how things are going on. 
But thafs just the way! You never would listen to me, 
or pay the least attention to my advice." 

"O, Tom, don*t talk about that — don't! I never 
interfere about your affairs. Please leave me the right 
to manage mine in my own way." 

"And who is this Clayton thafs hanging about here? 
are you going to have him, or he you, hey?*' 
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"I don't know," said Nina. 

"Because /, for one, don't like him; and I shan't give 
my consent to let him have you. That other one is 
worth twice as much. He has one of the largest proper- 
ües in New York. Joe Snider has told me about him. 
You shall have him." 

"I shall not have him, say what you please; and I 
shall have Mr. Clayton, if I choose," said Nina, with a 
heightened colour. "You have no right to dictate to me 
of my own affairs; and I shan*t submit to it, I teil you 
frankly." 

"Highty-tighty! we are Coming up to be sure!" said 
Tom. 

"Moreover,"said Nina, "I wish you to let everything 
on this place entirely alone; and remember that my ser- 
vants are not your servants, and that you have no control 
over them whätever,'' 

"WeUy we will see how you'll help yonrself! I am 
never going skulking about on my father*s own place, as 
if I hadn't right or title there; and if your niggers don't 
look Sharp, they^ll find out whether I am the master 
here or not, especially that Harry. If the dog dare so 
much as to lift his fingers to countermand any one of my 
Orders, I'd put a bullet through his head as soon as I 
would through a buck's. I give you warmng!" 

"0, Tom, pray don't talk so!" said Niaa, who reaUy 
began to be alarmed. "What do you want to make me 
such trouble for?" 

The conversation was here suspended by the entrance 
of MiUy. 

"If you please, Miss Niaa, to come and show me 
which of your muslins you wish done up, as I am 
starching for Miss Loo.^ 



Glad of an opiiortunity to turn the coiiver8iiLiou,Nina 
flitted up to her room, whither sho was followed by 
Milly, who aliut the door, and spoke to her in mysterioiia 

"MiBB Nina.can't you tnake Bume errand to getHarry 
oif the place for two or thrce daya, while maater Tom'a 

"But what right," said Nina, wifh heightened colour, 
"has he to dictate fo my servants, or me? or to iiif«r- 
fere with any of onr arrangements here?" 

"0, dere's no ubb talking about rightn, honey. We 
inuBt all do jost what we ken. Don't make luuch odds 
■whetlier our rights is oae way or t'other. You see, 
chile, it'a just here; Harry's your right hand; but yoa eee 
he an't leamt to hend 'fore the wind, like the rest of u 
He is spirity; he is just aa fiiU now as a powder-box; 
and massa Tom is beut oa agfrravatiiig him. And, lawa, 
Chile, dere nmy he bloody work — dcre maj' ao!" 

"Why, do you think he'd darf. —" 

"Chilo, don't talk to me! Dare! yea, aure enongh 
Le wUl dare! Bcsidea, dere's fifty ways young gentlemen 
may take to aggravate and proTote. And when flosh 
and blood can't bear it no longer, if Harry raiaes bis 
hand, why, den ahoot him down! Kothing soid - 
nothing done. You can't belp youcaelf. You won't want 
to haTe a law-suit with your own brother; and, if you 
did 'twouldn't bring Harry to life. Lawa, chile, if I 
could teil you what I've sccn! — you don't know nothing 
about it. Nöw, I teil you, gef up Bome messoge to your 
uncle's plantation; send him uff for anything or nothing; 
only have him gone; and thcn speak your brother fair, 
and then may be he will go off. But dont you quatrel 
— don't you cross him, coine what may. Bere im'( 
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soul on the place that caii bar de sight on him. But, 
then, you ßee the rest dey all bends! But, chilc, you 
must be quick about it. Let me go right off and find 
him. Just you come in the little back-roöm, and TU call 
him in.» 

Pale and trembling, Nina descended into the room; 
and in a few moments affcer, Milly appeared, follöwed by 
Harry. 

"Harry!" said Nina, in a trembling voice, "I want 
you to take your horse and go over to uncle John's plan- 
tation, and carry a note for me." Harry stood with his 
arms folded, and his eyes fixed upon Üie ground, and 
Nina continued — "And Harry, I think you had better 
make some business or errand to keep you away two or 
three days, or a week." 

"Miss Nina," said Harry, "the affairs of the place 
are very pressing now, and need overlooking. A few 
days' neglect now may produce a great loss; and then it 
will be said that I neglccted my business to idle and 
ride round the country." 

"Well, but if I send you, I take the responsibility, 
and rU bear the loss. The fact is, Harry, Tm afraid 
that you won't have patience to be here, now Tom is at 
home. Indeed, Harry, Tm afraid for your life! And 
now, if you have any regard for me, make the best ar- 
rangement with the work you can, and be off. Pll teil 
him that I sent you on business of my own, and Pm 
going to write a letter for you to carry. Ks the only 
safe way. He has so many ways in which he can pro- 
voke and insult you that, at last you may say or do 
somethis^ that will give him occasion against you; and I 
think he is determinod to drive you to this." 

"Isn't this proYoking, now? isn't this outrageous?'* 
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Said Harry, between his teeth, looldn^ down, "that 
everything must be left, and all beoause I haven't the 
right to stand up like a man, and protect you and yours?** 

"It is a pity! it is a shame!" said Nina. "But, 
Harry, don't stop to think upon it; do go.'* She laid her 
band softly on his. "For my sake, now, be good — be 
good." 

The room where they were standing had long Win- 
dows, which opened, like those of the parlor, on the 
Veranda, and commanded a view of a gravel walk bor- 
dered with shrubbery. As Harry stood hesitating, he 
started at seeing Lisette come tripping up the walk, 
balancing on her head a basket of newly-ironed muslins 
and linens. Her trim Httle figui^e was displayed in a 
close-fitting gown of blue, a snowy handkerchief crossed 
upon her bust, and one rounded arm raised to steady the 
basket upon her head. She came tripping forward, with 
her usual airy motion, humming a portion of a song; 
and attracted, at the same moment, the attention of Tom 
Gordon and of her husband. 

"Ton my word, if that isn^t the prettiest concern!" 
said Tom, as he started up and ran down the walk to 
meet her. "Good moming, my pretty girl," he said. 

"Good moming, sir," retumed Lisette, in her usual 
tone of gay cheerfulness. 

"Pray, who do you belong to, my pretty little puss? 
I think IVe never seen you on this place." 

"Please, sir, Vm Harr/s wife." 

"Indeed! you are, hey? Devilish good taste he has!" 
said he, laying his band familiarly on her Shoulder. The 
Shoulder was pulled away, and lisette moved rapidly on 
to the other side of the path, with an air of vexation 
which made her look rather prettier. "What, my dear, 
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don't you know that I am your husband's young master? 
Come, comel" he said, following her, and endeavouring 
to take hold of her arm. 

"Please let me alone!" said Lisette, colouring, and 
in a petted, vexed tone. 

"Let you alone? No, that I shan't; not while you 
ask it in such a pretty way as that," and again the hand 
was laid upon her Shoulder. 

It must be understood that Harry had witnessed so 
far in pantomime this scene. He had stood with com- 
pressed lips, and eyes slowly dilating, looking at it. 
Nina, who was standing with her back to the window, 
wondered at the expression of his countenance. 

"liOok there, Miss Nina!" he said. "Do you see my 
wife and your brother?" 

Nina turned, and in an instant the colour mounted 
to her cheeks; her little form seemed to dilate, and her 
eyes flashed fire; and before Harry could see what she 
was doing, she was down in the grayel-walk, and had 
taken lisette's hand. 

"Tom Gordon," she said, "Pm ashamed of you! 
Hush! hush!" she continued, üxing her eyes on him, and 
ßtamping her foot, "Dare to come to my place, and take 
such liberties here! You shall not be allowed to while 
/ am mistress; and I am mistress! Dare to lay a finger 
on this girl while she is here under my protection! 
Come, Lisette!" and she seized the trembling girl by the 
hand, and drew her along towards the house. Tom 
Gordon was so utterly confused at this sudden burst of 
passion in his sistcr, that he let them go off without Op- 
position. Li a few moments he looked after her, and 
gave a long, low whistle. 

"Ah! pretty well up for her! But she'U find ifs 
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easier said than done, I fancy!** And he sauntered up 
to the Veranda, where Harry stood with bis arms folded, 
and the veins in his forehead swelling with repressed 
emotion. 

"Go in, lisette," said Nina; "take the things into my 
room, and TU come to you." 

"Ton my word, sir," said Tom, Coming up and ad- 
dressing Harry in the most insnlting tone, "we are all 
nnder the greatest obligations to you for bringing such a 
pretty little fancy article here!'* 

"My wife does not belong to this place," said Harry, 
forcing himself to speak calmly. "She belongs to a Mrs. 
Le Clere, who has come into Belleville plantation." 

"Ah! thank you for the Information! I may take a 
fancy to buy her, and Pd like to know who she belongs 
to. Pve been wanting a pretty little concem of that 
sort. She's a good housekeeper, isn't she, Harry? Does 
np Shirts well? What do you suppose she could be got 
for? I must go and see her mistress." 

During this cruel harangue, Harry^s hands twitched 
and quivered, and he started every now and then, looking 
first at Nina, and then at his tormentor. He tumed 
deadly pale; even his lips were of ashy whiteness, and 
with his arms still folded, and making no reply, he 
fixed his large blue eyes upon Tom, and, as it sometimes 
happened in mpments of excitement and elevation, there 
appeared on the rigid lines of his face, at that moment, 
80 streng a resemblance to Colonel Gordon that Nina 
noticed and was startled by it. Tom Gordon noticed it 
also. It added fiiel to the bittemess of his wrath; and 
there glared from his eyes a malignancy of hatred that 
was perfectly appalling. The two brothers seemed like 
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thimder-clouds opposing each other, and ready to dait 
lightniiig. ü^ina hastened to interfere. 

"Hurry, hurry, Harry! I want that message carried. 
Do, pray, go directly P' 

"Let me see," said Tom, "I must call Jim, and have 
my horse. Which is the way to that Belleville planta- 
tion? I think TU ride over there.** And he tumed and 
walked indolently down the steps. 

"For shame, Tom! you won*t, you can't. How can 
you want to trouble me so?" said Nina. 

He tumed and looked upon her with an evil smile, 
tumed again, and was gone. 

"Harry, Harry, go quick! Don't you worry, there's 
no danger!" she added, in a lower voice. "Madame Le 
Clere never would consent." 

"There's no knowing," 'said Harry, "never any know- 
ing. People act about money as they do about nothing 
eise." 

"Then — then TU send and buy her myself!'* said 
Nina. 

"You don't know how our affairs stand, Miss Nina," 
said Harry, hurriedly. "The money couldn't be raised 
now for it, especially if I have to go off this week. It 
will make a great difference, my being here or not being 
here; and very likely Master Tom may have a thousand 
dollars to pay down on the spot I never knew him to 
want money when his will was up. Great God! haven't 
I bome this yoke long enough?" 

^ "Well, Harry," said Nina, "PU seil everything Tve 
got — my Jewels — everything! Fll mortgage the plan- 
tation before Tom Gordon shall do this thing! Pm not 
quite BD seLOsh as Pve always seemed to be. I know 
youVe made the saciifice of body and soul to my in- 
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terest; and IVe always taken it, because I loved my 
ease, and was a spoiled child. But, after aU, I know 
Fve as much energy as Tom has, when Pm roused, and 
m go over this very moming and make an offer for her. 
Only you be off. You can't stand such provocation as 
you get here; and if you yield, as any man will do, at 
last, then everything and everybody will go against you, 
and I can't protect you. Trust to me — Fm not so 
much of a child as I have seemed to be! You'U find I 
can act for myself , and you too. There comes Mr. Clay- 
ton ihrough tiie shrubbery — thafs right! Order two 
horses round to the door immediately, and well go over 
there this moming." Nina gave her Orders with a dignity 
as if she had been a princess, and in all his agitation 
Harry could not help marvelling at the sudden air of 
womanliness which had come over her. 

"I could serve you" he said, in a low voice, "to the 
last drop of my blood! But,'^ he added, in a tone which 
made Nina tremble, "I hate everybody eise! I hate your 
country! I hate your laws!" 

"Harry," said Nina, "you do wrong — you forget 
yourself!" 

"0, I do wrong, do I? We are the people that are 
never to do wrong! People may stick pins in us, stick 
knives in us, wipe their shoes on us, spit in our face — 
we must be amiable! we must be modeis of Christian 
patience! I teil yoü your father should rather have put 
mo into quarters and made me work like a field negro 
than to have given me the education he did, and leave 
me under the foot of every white man that dares tread 
on me!" 

Nina remembered to have seen her father in trans- 
ports of passion, and was again shocked and startled to 
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sce the resemblance between his face and the convulsed 
face before her. 

"Harry/* she said, in a pitying, half-admomtory tone, 
"de think what you are saying! If you love me, be 
quietl" 

**Love you? you have alwiays held my heart in your 
band! That has been the clasp upon my chain. If it 
hadn't been for you, I should have fought my way to the 
north before now; or I would have found a grave on the 
read!" 

"Well, Harry," said !Nina, after a momenfs thought, 
"my love shall not be a clasp upon any chain; for as 
there is a God in heaven, I will set you free! 1*11 have 
a bill introduced at the very next legislature, and I 
know what friend will see to it. So go now, Harry, go." 

Harry stood a minute, then suddenly raised the hand 
of his little mistress to his lips, tumed, and was gone. 
Clayton, who had been passing through the shrubbery, 
and who had remarked that JvTina was engaged in a very 
exciting conversation, had drawn off, and stood waiting 
for her at the foot of the veranda steps. As soon as 
Nina saw him, she reached out her hand frankly, 
Ba}'ing — 

"Oh, there, Mr. Clayton, you are just the person. 
"W^ouldn't you like to take a ride with me?" 

"Oh, of course I should," said he. 

"Wait here a moment," said she, "tili I get ready. 
The horses will be here immediately." And running up 
the steps she passed quickly by him, and went into the 
house. 

Clayton had feit himself in circumstances of con- 
siderable embarrassment ever since the arrival of Tom 
Gordon the evcning before. He had perceived that the 
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young man had conceived an instinctive dislike of him- 
seif, which he was at no particiilar pains to conceal; 
and he had fonnd it difficult to preserre the appearance 
of one who does not notice. He did not wish to intnide 
upon Nina any embarrassing recognition of her Situation, 
even under the guise of sympathy and assistance; and 
waited, therefore, tili some word from her should 
authorize him to speak. He held himself, therefore, 
ready to meet any confidence which she might feel dis- 
posed to place in him; not doubting, from the frankness 
of her nature, that she would soon find it impossible not 
to speak of what was so deeply interesting to her. • 

Nina soon reappeared, and, mounting their horses, 
they found themselves riding through the same forest- 
road that led to the cottage of Tiff, from which a di- 
vergent path went to the Belleville plantation. 

"Tm glad to see you alone this moming for many 
reasons," said Nina, "for I think I never needed a friend's 
help more. Pm mortified that you should have seen 
what you did last night; but, since you have, I may as 
well speak of it. The fact is, that my brother, though 
he is the only one I have, never did treat me as if he 
loved me. I can*t teil what the reason is: whether he 
was jealous of my poor fathefs love for me, or whether 
it was that I was a wilful, spoiled girl, and so gave Mm 
reason to be set against me, or whatever the reason 
might be, he never has been kind to me long at a time. 
Perhaps he would be if I would always do exactly as 
he says; but I am made as positive and wilful as he is, 
I never have been controlled, and I can't recognise the 
right which he seems to assume to control me, and to 
dictate as to my own private affairs. He was not leffc 
my guardian; and though I do love him, I shan't cer- 
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tainly take him as one. Now, you see, he has a bitter 
hatredy and a most unreasonable one, towards my Harry; 
and I had no idea, when I came home, inhow many 
ways he had the power to annoy me. It does seern as 
if an evil spirit possessed them both when they get to- 
gether; they seem as fall of electricity as they can be, 
and I am every instant afiraid of an explosion. TJnfor- 
tunately for Harry, he has had a very superior education 
to the generality of his dass and Station, and the Situa- 
tion of trust in which he has been placed has given him 
more the feeiings of a free man and a gentieman than is 
usual; for, except Tom, there isn't one of our family 
circle that hasn't always treated him with kindness, and 
even deference; and I think this very thing angers Tom 
the more, and makes >n'Tn take eyery possible occasion of 
provoking and vexing. I believe it is his intention to 
push Harry up to some desperate action; and when I see 
how frightftdly they look at each other, I tremble for 
the consequences. Harry has lately married a very 
pretty wife, with whom he lives in a little cottage on 
the extremity of the BeUeville estate; and this moming 
Tom happened to spy her, and it seemed to inspire him 
with a most ingenious plan to trouble Harry. He 
threatencd to come over and buy her of Madame Le 
Clere; and so, to quiet Harry, I promised to come over 
hero before him, and make an offer for her.** 

"Why," Said Clayton, "do you think her mistress 
would seil her?" 

"]^ can't say,** said Nina. "She is a person I am ac« 
quainted with only by report. She is a New Orleans 
Creole, who has lately bought the place. Lisette, I be- 
lieve, hires her time of her. Lisette is an ingezdous, 
active Greatiure, and contrives, by many little arts -and 
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acoompliahmenfB, to pay a handsotno sum monthly to her 
miBtress, liVhether the offer of a largo sum at once 
would tempt her to seil her, ia more Üian I know imtil 
it's tried. I ehould like to have Lisette, for Hany's 

"And do you suppose yoiir brother was really Beii- 

"I Bhoiildii't be at alt surprised if he ivere. Bat, 
serious or not serious, I intend (o moke the matter 

"If it be nocessary to make an immcdiate payment," 
Boid Clayton, "I havü a sum of raoney which ia Ijmig 
idle in the banlc , and it's but dramng a check, which 
will he honoujed at sight 1 mention thia, hecause the 
fthility to make an immediate payment may make the 
negotiation easier. Tou ought to aUow mo the pleasare 
of joining you in a good work." 

"Thank you," said Niua, frankly. "It may not be 
necesaary; but if it sliould he, I will take it in the same 
Bpirit in which it is offercd." 

After a rido of about an hour, fhey arrived in the 
bouadarica of the Belleville plantation. In former day» 
Sina had known thia aa the residence of an ancient rieh 
family, with whom her father waa oa visiting terms, 
She was therefore uneomfortably atruok witli the air of 
poverty, ■iraate, and decay, everywhere eonspiououB 
through the groimda. Nothing ia more depreasing and 
diaheartening than the aight of a gradual decay of what 
has bcen arranged and constructed with great oare; aud 
when Nina saw tho dilapidated gateway, tho crushcd 
and broken ahruhbery, the gapa in tho fino avenuo where 
treca had bcen improTidently cut down for fire-wood, she 
CDuld not help a feeling of depression. 
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''How different this place used to be when I came 
here aa a cbild!" said she. '^This Madame, whateyer 
her name is, caa't be much of a manager." As she said 
this, their horses came up to the front of the house, in 
which the same marks of slovenly neglect were apparent. 
Bunds were hanging by one hinge; the door had sunk 
down into the rotten sill; the wooden pülars that sup- 
ported it were decayed at the bottom; and the twining 
roses which once climbed upon them laid trailing, dis- 
honoured, upon the ground. The veranda was littered 
with all kinds of rabbish — rough boxes, saddles, bridles, 
overcoats; and various nondescript articles formed con- 
venient hiding-places and retreats, in which a troop of 
negro chüdren, and three or four dogs, were playing at 
hide-and-go-seek with great relish and noise. 

On the alighting of Nina and Clayton at the door, 
they all left their sports, and arranged themselves in a 
grinning row, to see the new-eomers descend. 

Nothing seemed to be further from the minds of the 
little troop than affording the slightest assistance in the 
way of holding horses or answering questions. All they 
did was altemately to look at each other and the tra- 
vellers, and grin. A tattered servant-man, with half a 
straw hat on his head, was at length raised by a call of 
Clayton, who took their horses — having first distributed 
a salutation of kicks and cuffs among the chüdren asking 
where their' manners were that they didn't show the 
gentleman and lady in. And Nina and Clayton were 
now marshalled by the whole seven of them into an 
apartment on the right of the great halL Everything in 
the room appearcd in an nnfinished state. The curtains 
were half put up at the Windows, and part Ij'ing in a 
confüsed heap on the chairs. The damp, mouldy paper, 
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which hang loosely from the wall, had been torn away 
iu sorac placea, aa if to prcparc for repapering; and 
CGrtain half-opened rolls o£ coatly wa,ll paper lay on thfi 
table, OB which appeared the fragments of eome aneient 
luncheon; to wit, plates, and pieces of bread and cheese, 
dirty tumhlers, and an empty bottle. It was düBcult to 
find a ehair sufflciently free from dust to ait down on. 
Nina aent up her card hy one of the sraall fry, vrho, 
haviug got half way up the ataircase, was snddenly taken 
with the desire to slide down the bardsters with it in 
his band. Of course he dropped the card in the Opera- 
tion, and the whole group precipitated themselvea briskly 
on to it, all in a beap, and fougbt tfioth and nail for tha 
lioiiour of carrying it up Htaira. They were aroused, 
however, by the entrance of the man with half a hat, 
wbo, on Nina's earaest Suggestion, plunged into the tioop, 
which ran, ehattering and soreaming like ao many ctowb, 
to different parts of the hall, wbile he picked up ths 
card, and, with infinite goodwil! beaming on bis ehiuing 
black face, weut up with it, leaving Ji'iaa and Clayton 
w^ting bolow. In a few anomenta he retumed. "Missia 
will aee de young lady up Btaira." 

Nina tripped promptly after bim, and left Clayton 
tho sole tonant of tho parlor for an bour. At lengtb abe 
retumed, skipping down the Blairs with great snimation, 
"The thing is doae!" ehe said. "The bill of sale wül 
be aigned as soon as wo can send it over." 

"I had better bring it over myaelf," said Claytan, 
"and make the airangemenL" 

"So be it," said Nina. "But pray let ua be delivered 
from thiB place. Did you ever aee such a desolate-looking 
house? I remember when Pve seen it a perfekt Paradise, 
füll of the most agreeable people." 
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**And pray what sort of a person did you find?" said 
Clayton, as they were riding homeward. 

"Well/' said Nina, "she's one of the tow-string 
Order of women, very slack twisted too, I fancy; tall, 
snuffy, and sallow; clothes looked rough-dry, as if they 
had been pulled out of a bag. She had a bright-colored 
Madras handkerchief tied round her bead, and spoke 
French a little more through her nose than French 
people usually do. Flourished a yellow silk pocket- 
handkerchief. Poor soul! she said she had been sick for 
a week with tooth-ache, and kept awake aU night; so 
one niustn't be critical. One comfort about these French 
people is, that they are always ravis de vous voir^ let 
what will tum up. The good soul was really polite, and 
insisted on Clearing all lie things off fix)m a dusty old 
chair for me to sit down in. ' The room was as much at 
sixes and sevens as the rest of the house. She apologised 
for the whole state of things, by saying that they could 
not get workmen out there to do anything for her; and 
so everything is left in the second future tense, and the 
darkeys, I imagine, have a general glorification in the 
chaos. She is one of the indulgent sort, and I suspect 
Shell be eaten up by them Hke the locusts. Poor thing! 
ehe is shockingly home-sick, and longing for Louisiana 
again. For, notwithstanding her snuffjr appearance and 
yellow pocket-handkerchief, she really has a genuine 
taste for beauty, and spoke most feelingly of the 
Oleanders, crape myrtles, and cape jessamines of her 
natiye state." 

"Well, how did you introduce your business?" said 
Clayton, laughing at this description. 

"Me? why I flourished out the little French I haye 
at command, and she flourished her little English; and I 
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think I rather prepossessed the good soul, to begin with. 
Then I made a sentimental story about lisette and 
Hanys amours; because I know French people always 
have a taste for the sentimental.' The old thing was 
really quite affected, wiped her little black eyes, piilled 
her hooked nose as a tribute to my eloquence, called 
lisette her enfant mignon^ and gave me a little lecture 
on the tender passion, which I am going to lay up for 
future use." 

"Indeed!*' said Clayton; "I should be charmed to 
hare you repeat it. Can't you give us a Synopsis?" 

"I don't know what Synopsis means; but if you want 
me to teil you what she sedd, I shan't do it. Well, now, 
do you know, I am in the best spirits in the world, now 
that Pve got this thing off my mind, and out of that 
desolate house! Did you ever see such a direful place? 
"What is the reason, when we get down south here, 
every thing seems to be going to destruction so? I noticed 
it all the way down through Virginia. It seems as if 
everything had stopped growing, and was going back- 
wards. Well, now, if s so different at the north. I went 
up, one vacation, into New Hampshire. Ifs a dreadfully 
poor harren country, nothing but stony hüls and poor 
soll; and yet the people there seem to be so well off. 
They live in such nice, tight, clean-looking white houses! 
Everything around them looks careful and comfortable; 
and yet their land is not half so good as ours down here. 
Why, actually, some of these places seem as if there 
wero nothing but rock. And then they have winter 
about nine months in the year, I do believe. But these 
Yankees tum everything to account. If a man*s field is 
covered with rock, he'll find some way to seil it and 
make money out of it; and if they freeze up all winter. 
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they Bell the ice, and make money out of tbat. They 
just live by selling their disadvantages!" 

"And we grow poor by wasting our advantages," 
Bald Clayton. 

"Do you know," said Nina, "people think ifs a 
dreadful thing to be an abolitioniBt? But, for my pari, 
Pve a great inclination to be ono. Perhaps because I 
have a contrary tum, and always have a little Bpite 
against what everybody eise believes. But if you won't 
teil anybody, PU teil you — I don*t believe in slavery." 

"Kor I either," said Clayton. 

"You don't? Well, really, I thouglit I was saying 
Bomething original. Now, the other day, aunt Nesbit's 
minister was at our house, and they sat crooning together, 
as they always do; and among other things, they said, 
'What a blessed institution it was to bring these poor 
Afiricans over here to get them Christianized!' So, by 
way of saying something to give them a start, I told 
them I thought they came nearer to make heathens of 
US than we to make Christians of them." 

"Thafs very true," said Clayton. "There's no doubt 
that the kind of society which is built up in this way 
constantly tends to run back towards barbarism. It 
prevents general education of the whites, and keeps the 
poorer classes down to the lowest point whiLe it eniiches 
a few." 

"Well, what do we have it for?" said Nina. "Why 
don't we blow it up, right off?" 

"Thafs a question easier asked than answered. The 
lawB against emancipation are very stringent. But I 
think it is every owner^s business to contemplate this as 
a future resort, and to educate his servants in reference 
to it That is what I am trying to do on my plantation." 
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"Indeed," BaidNma, boking at him witli b good deal 
of interest. "Well, now, that reminds me of what I waa 
going tu eay to you. Generally speaking, my conscieEce 
don't frouble me much about my Berraiita, beoaiise I 
think thoy are doiag about as well with me aa Üiey 
would be like te do anywliere eise. But, now, there's 
Harry; he ia well educated, and I know that he couid 
do for himaolf anywhere better than he doee here, 
I baye always had a kind of eense of thiB, but Tve 
thought of it more lately, and I'm going (o try to have 
Iii'th set free at the next legislature; and I sball "waut 
you to help me about all the what-do-yoii-caU-'ema." 

"Of course I shall be quite at your Service," Bald 
Claytou. 

"There used to bo Bome peoplo ivhen I was up at 
the north, who falked aa if all of us were no better tiian 
& parcel of robbera and thievea; and of eourse, ■when I 
was there, I was airong for our institutionB, and would 
not givo them an inch of ground. It set me to fbinTHn g 
tiiough; and tue result of my thinking is, that we tave 
no right to hold those lo work for us who clearly can do 
better. Now, there'e aunt Neabifs Milly, there'a Hajry 
and Liselte. Why, it'a clear enough that if they can 
Bupport themselvea and na too, they certainly caa anp- 
port themaelves alone. Lisctte has paid oight dollars a 
month lo her mistreaa, and aupported herseif besidea. 
Pm aure it'a we that are the helpless onea." 

""Well, do you think your aunt Nesbit ia going to 
follow your example?" 

"No; catch her at it! Aunt Neabit is donhly forti- 
fied in. her religion. She is so satiafied with eomething 
or other about 'Curaed be Canaan,' that she'd let Milly 
eam ten doUara a month for her all the year round, and 
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never trouble her head about taking every bit of it. 
Some folks, you know, bave a way of caUing everything 
they want to do a dispensation of Proyidence! New, 
aunt Nesbit is one of 'em. She always calls it a dis- 
pensation that the negroes were brought over here, and 
a dispensation that we are the mistresses. Ah! Milly 
will not get free while aunt Nesbit is alire! And do 
you know, though it does not seem very generous in me, 
yet Tm resigned to it, because Milly is such a good soul, 
and such a comfort to me? Do you know , she seems a 
.great deal more like a mother to me than aunt Nesbit? 
Why, I really think, if Milly had been educated as we 
are, she would have made a most splendid woman — 
been a perfect CsuLdace, Queen of Ethiopia. There's a 
yast deal that is curious and interesting in some of these 
old AMcans. I always did love to be with them, some 
of them are so shrewd guid original! But I wonder, now, 
what Tom will think of my cutting him out so neatiy. 
'Twill make him angry, I suppose." 

"Oh, perhaps, after all, he had no real Intention of 
doing anything of the kind," sedd Clayton. "He may 
have Said it merely for bravado.** 

"I should have thought so if I hadn*t known that he 
always had a grudge against Harry/' 

At this moment the galloping of a horse was heard 
in the woodland path before them; and very soon Tom 
Gordon appeared in sight, accompanied by another man, 
on horseback, with whom he was in eamest conversation. 
There was something about the face of this man which, 
at the first glance, Nina feit to be very repulsive. He 
was low, thick set, and yet lean; his features were thin 
and Sharp; his hair and eyebrows bushy and black, and 
a pair of glassy, pale-blue eyes, formed a peculiar con- 
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trast to their darkness. There was something in the ex- 
pression of the eye which Struck Nina as hard and cold. 
ThoTigh the man was habit^d extemally as a gentleman, 
there was still about him an nnder-bred appearance 
which could be detected at the first glance, as the 
coarseness of some wood will reveal itself through every 
vamish. 

"Good moming, Nina/' said her brother, drawing his 
horse up to meet hers, and signing to his companion to 
arrest his also. "Allow me to present to you my friend 
Mr. Jekyl. We are going out to visit the Belleville 
plantation." 

"I wish you a pleasant ride," said Nina. And touch- 
ing her horse, she passed them in a moment. Looking 
back almost fiercely, a moment, she tumed and said to 
Clayton, — 

"I hate that man." 

"Who is it?'' said Clayton. 

"I don't know/' said Nina. "I never saw him be- 
fore. But I hate him. He is a bad man. Pd as soon 
have a serpent come near me as that man." 

" Well the poor fellow*s face isn*t prepossessing," said 
Clayion. **But I should not be prepared for such an 
anathema." 

"Tom's badness," continued Nina, speaking as if she 
were following out a train of thought without regarding 
her companion's remark, "is good tumed to bad. Ifs 
,wine tumed to vinegar. But this man don't e^v^n know 
what good is." 

"How can you be so positive about a person that you 
have only seen once?" said Clayton. 

"Oh," said Nina, resuming her usual gay tones» 
"don't you know that girls and dogs, and other inferior 
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creatures, have üie giffc of seeing whafs in people? It 
doesn't belong to highly-cultivated folks, like you; but 
to US poor creatures, who have to trust to our instincts. 
So, beware!" And, as she spoke, she tumed to him 
with a jßBLscinating air of half-saucy defiance. 

"Well," Said Clayton, "have yoa seen then what is 
in me?" 

"Yes, to be sure," said Nina, with energy; "I knew 
what you were the very first time I saw you. And thafs 
the reason why — " 

Clayton made an eager gesture, and his eye met hers 
with a sudden üash of eamestness. She stopped, and 
blushed, and then laughed. 

"What, Nina?" 

" Oh, well, I always thought you were a grandfatherly 
body, and that you wouldn't take advantage of us girls, 
as some of the men do. And so Tve treated you with 
confidence, as you know. I had just the same feeling 
that you could be trusted, aa I have that that other fei- 
low cannot" 

"Well," said Clayton, "that deduction suits me so. 
well that I should be sorry to undermine your faith. 
Nevertheless, I must say such a way of judging isn't 
always safe. Instinct may be a greater matter than we 
think; yet it isn't infallible, any more than our senses. 
We try the testimony even of our eyesight by reason. 
It will deceive us if we don't. Much more we ought to 
try this more subtle kind of sight" 

"May be so," said Nina; "yet I don't think I shall 
like that man, after all. But TU give him a chance to 
alter my feeling, by treating him civilly if Tom bringe 
him back to dinner. That's the best I can do." 



CHAPTEE XIV. 



On entering the houae, Nina was met at the door by 
Milly, Witt a countenance of eome ansiety, 

"Jüas Nina," eho aaid, "your annt hos heard bad 
hbws this momiijg." 

"Bad uews!" said Nina, qiiickly. "What?" 

"Well, honey, ye seo dcre hos been a lawyer here,'' 
said Milly, foUowing Nina aa ahe waa going up atairs, 
"and alie haa been shnt up with him all do momin'; and 
when he come out I found her taldng un quite dreadfuL 
And she Bays abe haa loat all her property." 

"Ob! is that all?" aaid Nina. "I lüdn't know what 
dreadful thing might havö happened. Wbj*, Milly, thia 
iant m very bad. She hadn't mucb to lose." 

"Oh, blesa you, chile! nobody wants to lose all they 
got, mucb or little," 

"Yes, but," Said Nina, "you know ahe can alwaya 
live here with ua; and what little money abe wania to 
fuBB with, to buy new caps, and paregoric for her coi^b, 
and all auch little mattere, we can give her eaeily 
enough." 

"Ah, Miaa Nina, yoizr beart is free enongh; you'd 
give away hotb enda of the rainbow, if you bad 'em to 
give. But the troublo ia, chile, you havi'n't got 'eta. 
Why, cbile, die yer great place, and so many moutbs 
opeued to eat and eat^ cbile, I teil you it takes beapa to 
keep it a-going. And Harry, I teil you, findä it hard 
wort to bring it even all the year round, tbough be 
never aajB notbing to you ahout bis troubles — wanl.a 
you always f« walk on Sowere, witb botb bands fiill, 
and never think where they came fiwra, I teil you what, 
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Chile, we's boim* to thiuk for you a littie; and I teil you 
whai^ Fs jist a goii^ to hire out/* 

"Why, Milly, how ridiculous!" 

"It ain't ridäculous, now. Why, just look on it, Miss 
Nina. Here's Miss Loo, dafs One; dere's me, dafs two; 
here's Polly — great grown girl — three; dere's Tomtit, 
four; all on US eating your bread, and not bringing in a 
Cent to you, 'cause all on us together ain't done much 
more than wait on Miss Loo. "WTiy, you's got servants 
enough of your own to do every tum that wants doing 
in dis yer house. I know, Miss Nina, young ladies 
don't like to hear about dese things; but the fac' is, yic- 
tuals cost something, and dere must be some on us to 
bring in something. Now, dat ar gentleman what talked 
mth your aunt he said he could find me a right good 
place up dar to the town, and I was just a going. Sally, 
she is big enough now to do everything that I have 
been used to doing for Miss Loo, and I am just a going; 
besides, to teil you the truth, I think Miss Loo has kind 
0* set her heart upon it. You know she is a weakly 
kind of thing — don't know how to do much 'cept sit 
in her chair and groan. She has always been so used 
to having me make a way for her; and when I told her 
about dis yer she kind o* brightened up." 

"But, Milly, what shall I do? I can't spare you at 
aU," said Nina. 

"Laws bloss you^ chile! don't you 'spo'se Ts got eyes? 
I teil you, Miss Nina, I looked that gentleman over 
pretty well for you, and my opinion is, he'll do." 

"Oh, come, you hush!" said Nina. 

"You see, chile, it wouldn't be everybody that our 
people would be wüling to have come on to the place 
here; but there ant one of 'em that wouldn't go in for 



iHa yer, now I teil you. Dere'a Old Himdred, os you 
calb him, faild me 'twaa just as good aa a meeting to 
liear him readiug the prayere dat ar day at de ftmerftl. 
Now, you See, I's eeen gcntlemon Laadsome aad rieh, 
and r^ht plcasant, too, dat de people wouldn't want at 
ull; 'cause why? dey haa dere frolica and drintB, and de 
inoney üiea one way for die tiiig and one way for dat; 
tili by and by ifa all gone. Den comes de sherifF, and 
de people ia all Bold, some one wuy and some onother 
way. Now, Mr. Clayton, ho ain't nono of dem." 

"Bat, Milly, all this may be very weil; but if I couldnt 
lore hin:?" 

"Law Bflies, Miss Nina! Tou look roe in de iaoe 
and teil me dat ar? Why, cliile, ifa piain enough to ase 
through you. 'Tis Bo. The people's all pretty eure, by 
thia timc. Sokes alive, me's used to lookiug out for tke 
wcather; and me knowa pretfj well what'a Coming. And 
now, Miss Kina, you go right along, and give him a good 
Word, 'cause you see, dear lamb, you veed a good hua- 
band to take core of you — dafa what you want, cliile. 
Oirls like you has a hard life being at the head of a 
\iaco, cspccially your brother being just wbat ho is. 
Now, if you lind a, husband hcre, Mas'r Tom 'ud be quiel^ 
'cause he knows he couldn't do nothiug. But Just na 
long aa you'a alone, hell plague you. But now, clule, 
it'a timc for you to be getting ready for dinnor." 

"0, but, do you know, Milly," aaid ^ina, "I've aome- 
thing to teil you, which I had likcd to have foi^otten! 
I have becn out to the BelleviUo plantation, and bongbt 
Harry'a wifo." 

"You haa, Miaa Nina! Wby, de Lord bless y<m! 
mWi>Yt Harry was drcadful worked, dia here moming, 
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'bout wliat Mas'r Tom said. Teared like he was most 
crazy." 

"Well,** said Nina, "Pve done it. Tve got the re- 
ceipt here." 

"Why, but Chile, where alive did you get all the 
money to pay down right sudden so?" 

"Mr. Clayton lent it to me," said Nina. 

"Mr. Clayton! now, chile, didn't I teil yon so? Do 
you suppose, now, yon'd a let him lend you dat ar money 
if you hadn't Kked him. But, come, chile, hurry! Dere's 
Mas'r Tom and dat other gentleman Coming back, and 
you must be down to dinner." 

The Company assembled at the dinner-table was not 
particularly enlivening. Tom Gordon, who, in the course 
of his moming ride, had discovered the march which bis 
sister had stolen upon him, was more sulky and irritable 
than usual, though too proud to make any allusion to the 
subject. Nina was annoyed by the presence of Mr. Jekyl, 
whom her brother insisted should remain to dinner. 
Aunt Ncsbit was uncommonly doleful of course. Claj'ton, 
who in mixed socicty generally took the part of a listener 
rathcr than a talker, said very little; and had it not been 
for Carson, there*s no saying whether any of the Com- 
pany would have spokcn. Every kind of creature has 
its uses, and there are times when a lively unthinking 
chatterbox is a perfect godsend. Those unpcrceiving 
people, who never notice the embarrassment of others, 
and who walk with the greatest facility into the gaps 
of conversation, simply because thcy have no pcrception 
of any difficulty, — thcso have thcir hour; and Nina feit 
positively grateful to Mr. Carson for the continuous and 
checrful rattlo which had so annoyed her the day beforo. 
Carson drovo a brisk talk with the lawyer about tho 
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value of proper^, per centage, &e.; ha Bympathiacd with 
aimt Meabit on her last-caught eold; rallied Tom on hia 
preoccupation; complimented Mina oa her improved color 
from her ride; and ecemed on such oxcellent tcnus with. 
himBelf and everyhody eise, that üie tli''"g vb& TeaHy 
iufectioua. 

"What do you call your best mvestmenta down here, 
— land, eh?" he atdd to Mr. Jekyl. 

Mr. Jekyl shook hia head. "Land deterioratea too 
fast Besides, there'a all the trouble and riak of over- 
seera, and all that. Fve looked ttüa thing over preöj 
well, and I always invest in niggera." 

"Ah!" eaid Mr Carsoa, '"you do?" 

"Yes, BIT, I invest in niggera; Ihatfa what I do; and 
I hire them out, sir — hire them out. Why, air, if a 
man. has a knowledge of Luman nafiire, knowa where to 
btiy, and when to buy, and watchea hia opportunity, he 
gets o better per centage on hia money that way than 
any otlier. How, that was what I was telling Mrs. Keshit 
thia moniing. Say, now, 1hat you give one thousand 
doliara for a man — and I alwaya buy the beat aort, 
that's economy; well, and he gota- — put it at the loweat 
£gure — ton doilars a month's wagea, and his living, 
well, you See thoro, that givcB you a prctty handsome 
aum. for your money. I have a good talent for huying — 
I gencrally piefcr mechanics. I havo got now working 
for me throe hricklayerä, I own two firat-rate carpenters, 
and laat month I bought a perfect jewel of a blacksmith. 
He ia an uneonunoaly ingenioua man, a feUow that will 
make easy his flfteen doUara a month, and he ia the 
niore valuable because he has been religioualy brought 
up. Why, aome of them, now, will cheat you if they 
«an; but thia fellow has been brought up in a distdct 
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where they have a missionary, and a great deal of pains 
haa been taken to form bis religious principles. Kow> 
this fellow would no more tbink of toucbing a cent of bis 
eamings tban be would of stealing ligbt out of my pocket. 
I teil people about bim sometimes wben I find tbem op- 
posed to religious instruction. I teil tbem, 'See tbere 
now — you see bow godliness is profitable to tbe life 
tbat now is.' You know tbe Scriptures, Mrs. Nesbit?" 

" Yes/* said Mrs. Nesbit; "I always believed in religious 
education/' 

"Confound it all!" said Tom, "I don'tl I don't see 
tbe use of making a set of bypocritical sneaks of tbem. 
rd make niggers bring me my money; but, hang it all, 
if be came snuffling to me, pretending 'twas bis. duty, 
Pd cboke bim! Tbey never tbink so — tbey don't, and 
tbey can*t — and if s all bypocrisy, tbis religious in- 
struction, as you call it!" 

"No, it isn't," said tbe undiscouraged Mr. Jekyl; "not 
wben you found it on rigl^t principles. Take tbem early 
enougb and work tbem ngbt, youll get it ground into 
tbem. Kow, wben tbey began religious instruction, tbere 
was a great prejudice against it in our part of tbe coun- 
try. You see tbat tbey were afiraid tbat tbe niggers 
would get uppish. Ab, but you see tbe missionanes are 
pretty careM; tbey put it in streng in tbe catecbisms 
about tbe rigbts of fbe master. You see tbe instruction 
is just grounded on liiis, tbat tbe master Stands in God's 
place to tbem." 

"D— d bosbl" said Tom Gordon. 

Aunt Kesbit looked across tbe table as if sbe were 
going to faint But Mr. Jekyl's composure was not in tbe 
sligbtest degree inteirupted. 

"I caa teil you," be said, "tbat in a business, prao> 

Dred, I. 14 
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tical view, for I am uaed to investmentB - 

tbc Publishing of iheee catechisnifi, and the 

work among the niggere, the value of that kind of pro- 

perty has risen ten. per cent. They arc better contented, 

They dou't run away, aa they used to. Just that Bimple 

idea, that their master etands in God's place to them. 

Why, you see, it cuta its ■way." 

"I have a radical objection to all that kind of in- 
fitniction," said Clayton. 

Aimt Nesbit opened her eyes, as if ehe could hardly 
believe her hesiring. 

"Aiid ptay, what ia yonr objection?" said Mr. Jekyl, 
with an nnmoved countenance. 

"My objection is, that it's all a lio," said Clayton, in 
Buch a positive tone that everybody looked at tiim with 

Clayton was one of those silent racE who are seldom 
roused to talk, but wbo go with a rush when they are. 
B'ot Beemimg to notioe the atartled looks of the Company, 
he went on; "It's a worae lie, beeauae it^s told to be- 
■wilder a simple, ignorant, conflding creature. I never 
conld eonoeive how a decent man could ever look another 
man in the face, and aay such things. I remember 
reading in one of the misaionary reports, that when thia 
doctrine ■was first propounded in an assembly of negroea 
flomewhere, all the most intelligent of them got up and 
walkcd deliberately out of the house; and I hononr them 
for it." 

"Good for them!" said Tom Gordon. "I ean keep 
my ni^ere down without any such stuft aa that." 

"I hare no doubt," said Clayton, "that these mis- 
sionaricB are well-intending good men, and that they 
actually think the only way to get access to the negroes 
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at all is to be very positive in what will please the 
masters. But I think they fSedl into the same error that 
the Jesuits did when they adulterated Chiistianity with 
idolatry, in order to get admission into Japan. A lie 
never works well in reHgion nor in morals." 

"Thafs what I believe/' said Nina, warmly. 

''Bat then, if you can't teach them this, what can 
you teach them?" said Mr. Jekyl. 

"Confound it aU!" said Tom Gordon, "teach them 
that youVe got the power; teach them the weight of yonr 
fist! Thafs enough for them. I am bad enongh, I know, 
but I can't bear hypocrisy. I show a feUow my pistoL 
I say to him, you see that, sir! I teU him, you do so 
and so, and you shall haye a good time with me. But 
you do that, and 111 thrash you within an inch of your 
lifo! Thafs my short method with niggers and poor 
whites too. When one of these canting fellows comes 
round to my plantation, let him see what hell get, thaf s 
alL" 

Mr. Jekyl appeared properly shocked at this declara- 
tion. Aunt Nesbit looked as if it was just what she had 
expected, and went on eating her potatoe with a moum- 
fiil air, as if nothing could surprise her. Nina looked 
excessively annoyed, and tumed a sort of appealing glance 
upon Clayton. 

"For my part," said Clayton, "I base my religious 
instruction to my people on the ground that every man 
and every woman must give an account of themselyes to 
God alone; and that God is to be obeyed first, and be- 
foie me.'* 

**Why,'' said Mr. Jekyl, "that would be destmctive 
of all disdpline. If you are going to allow every feUow 
to jndge far himsel^ among a parcel of ignorant, selfish 

14* 
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wretehee, what the -wiü of God is, one will thiak it's 
one thjng, aaother will Üiink it^s anoÜieT, and there will 
be an end of all order. 'Twöuld be abaolutely imjiosBJble 
to goverti a plaoe in that waj." 

"Thej" nmat not be left aa ignorant set," said Clay- 
ton. "They must be taugbt to read tlie Scripturea for 
themselvea, and be ablo to eee fliat my authority aecorda 
with it. If I command anything contrary to it, they 
oi^ht to oppose it." 

"Äh! I eliould like to see a plantation monaged in 
that way," said Tom Gordon, scomfully. 

"Please God you ahall Boe euch aa one, if you'U 
oome to mine," said Clayton, "where 1 should be very 
happy to see yon, sir." 

The t«ne in whieh Üiis waa said was so fiank and 
aincero, that Tom waa silenced, and could not lielp a 
rather suUen aoknowledgment 

"I think," aaid Mr. Jekyl, "Üiat you'U find such a- 
touTse, iowever well it may work at firat, will fail ttt 
last. Yuu begiu to let people think, and tliey won't 
stop where you want them to; they'll go too far; ifa 
human nature. The more you give, the more you may 
give. You onee got your fellows to thinking and asking 
all sorta of questiona, and thcy get discontentod at once. 
I've aeen that thing tried in one or two inafancea, aad 
it didn't tum out weU. Fellowa got reaÜeaa and dia- 
contcntcd. The more was given to them the muie 
dissatisfiod they grew, tili finaUy they put fot Üiß teO; 
atatöa." 

"Very well," aaid Clayton, "if that'a fo be the resull^ 
they may all 'put' as aoon aa they can get ready, I£ 
ray tiüe to them won't bear an intelligent investjgation, 
1 dou't wifih to keep them. But L never wiU conacat ta 
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keep them by making false statements to them in fhe 
name of religion^ and presuming to put myself as an ob- 
ject of obedience before my Maker." 

"I think/' Said Mr. CaJrson, "Mr. Clayton ebows an 
excellent spirit — excellent spirit! On my word I tbink 
so! I wisb some of our nortbem agitators, wbo make 
sucb a fuss on tbe subject, could bear bim. Pm always 
disgusted witb tbese abolitionists produciQg sucb an un- 
pleasantness between tbe nortb and tbe soutb, interrupt- 
ing trade and Mendsbip, and all tbat sort of tbing." 

"H^ sbows an excellent spirit," said Mr. Jekyl, "but 
I must tbink be is mistaken if be tbinks tbat be can 
bring up people in tbat way under our institutions, and 
not do tbem more barm tban good. If s a notorious fact 
tbat tbe worst insurrections bave arisen from tbe reading 
of tbe Bible by tbese ignorant fellows. Tbat was tbe 
case witb Nat Turner, in Virginia. Tbat was tbe caae 
witb Denmark Vesey and bis crew, in Soutii Carolina. 
I teil you, sir, tbis will never do, tbis tuming out a set 
of ignorant people to pasture in tbe Bible! Tbat blessed 
book is a savor of life unto life wben ifs used rigbt; but 
ifs a savor of deatb unto deatb wben ignorant people 
take bold of it Tbe proper way is tbis: administer sucb 
portions only as tbese creatures are oapable of under- 
standing. Tbis admirable System of reUgious instruction 
keeps tbe matter in our own bands, by allowing us to 
select for tbem sucb portions of tbe word as are best 
£tted to keep tbem quiet, dutiful, and obedient; and I 
venture to predict tbat wboever undertakes to manage a 
pl£uitation on any otber «ystem will soon find it getting 
out of bis bands.'^ 

"So you are afraid to trust tbe Lord's words witbout 



holding the bridle," aaid Tom, with a eaeer. "ThafB 
prctty -well for you." 

"I am not," Bald Clayton; 'Tm williug to resign any 
riglits to any one that I am not able to defcnd in God'a 
Word — any that I cannot make apparent to any man'a 
Lultivated reason. I scom the idea that I must dwarf a 
man'a niind, and keep him ignorant and childish in order 
to make Lim bclievc any lic I chooee to teil him about 
iny rights over hinil I intend to have an eduuated, in- 
t^iligent people, who shaU Bubmit to me becausa they 
tliink it clearly for their best interests to do so; becauae 
they ahall feel that what I command ia right in the sight 
of God." 

"Ifa my opinion/' aaid Tom, "that both theae waya 
of managing are humbuga. One way makea hypocritea, 
and the othor raakes rebola. The beat way of educating 
ia to ehow folks that they can't help themselves. All 
the fiiaaing and aipung in the world ian't worth one 
dose of certeinty on that point. Just let Üiem know 
that there are no two ways about it, and you'il have all 
still enough." 

From thifl point the converaation wae pursued with 
conaiderable warmth, tili Jona and aunt Nesbit rose and 
retired to the drawing-room. Perhaps it did not mat«ri- 
ally diacourage Clajion in the position he liad taken, 
that Nina, with the frankneas usual to her, exi>reBsed 
the most eager and undisguiaed admiration of all that he 
aaid. 

"Didn't he talk beautifully? Wasn't it noble?" aha 
Said tfl Bimt Neabit, as ehe came into the drawing-room. 
"And that hatefiil Jekyl! isn't ho mean?" 

"Child!" Said aunt Neabit, 'Tm surpriÄed to hear 
you apeak so! Mr. Jekyl ia a very reapectable lawj'er, 
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an eider in the church, and a very pious man. He has 
given me some most excellent advice about my affairs, 
and he's going to take Milly with him and find her a 
good place. He's been Tnaking some investigations, Nina, 
and he's going to talk to you about them affier dinner. 
He's discoyered that there's an estate in Mississippi, 
worth a hundred thousand dollars, that ought properly to 
come to you." 

"I don't believe a word of it!" said Kina. "Don't 
like the man! think he is hateful! don't want to hear 
anything he haa to say! don't believe in him!" 

"Nina! how often I have wamed you against such 
sudden prejudices — against such a good man, too!" 

"You won't make me believe he is'good, not if he 
were eider in'twenty churches!" 

"Well, but, child, at any rate you must listen to 
what he has got to say. Your brother will be very 
angry if you don't; and ifs really very important. At 
any rate, you ought not to offend Tom, when you can 
help it" 

"Thafs true enough," said Nina; "and TU hear, and 
behave as well as I can. I hope the man will go some 
time or other! I don't know why, but his talk makes 
me feel worse than Tom's swearing! Thaf s certain." 

Aunt Nesbit looked at Nina as if she considered her 
in a most hopeless condition. 

CHAPTEB XV. 

Mr. Jekyrs Opinions. 

Aftek the retom of the gentlemen to the drawing- 
room, Nina, at the request of Tom, foUowed him and Mr. 
Jekyl into the libraxy. 
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"'Mr. Jekyl is going to make Bome statemeniB io us, 
Nina, about our property üi MiBBisaippi, which, if they 
tum out as he expeots, will sei ua up iii the world," said 

Nina threw tcraclf carelesaly into the leathern arm- 
cholr by the window, and looküd out of it. 

"You see," Baid Mr. Jekyl, also aeating himaelf, and 
pulling out the stifl' pointa of hiB collar, "having done 
law buaiueas for your father, and known, in tbut way, a 
goüd deal about tlie family property, I have naturälly 
always feit a good deal of interest in it: and you re- 
member your father'a eister, Mrs, Stewart, iaburited, on 
the deatb of her huaband, a flne estate in MisBissippi." 

"I remember," aaid Tom; "well, go on." 

"Well, she died, and left it all to her 6on. "Well, 
he, it seemB, like some oÜier young men, lived in a. yery 
reprehensible union with a handsoniQ quadroon girl, who 
was hia mother's maid; and ehe, being an artful creature, 
I suppoKe, aB a great many of them Bfe, gat BUcb an 
ascendancy over bim, tbat he took her up to Ohio, and 
married her, and lived there with her some years, and 
bad two cbildren by her. Well, you eee, he had a deed 
of ejnancipation rccorded for her in MisBissippi, and juet 
taking her into Obio set her free by the laws of that 
state. Well, you eee, be tbougbt he'd fised it bo that 
the thing couldn't bo undone, and she thought so too; 
aad I nnderstand sbe'a a pretty sbrewd womaa — has a 
considerable share of cbaractfir, or eise ehe would not 
bave done just what ehe bas; for you see be died about 
six montlis ago, and left the plantation and all the pro- 
perty to her and her cbildren, and sbe has beea bo aecure 
tbat sbe bas actiially gone and taken posBession. You 
See, ahe is ao near white, you must Itnow that tbere ian't 
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one in tweuty would think what she was — and fhe 
people round there, actually, some of them, had forgotten 
all about it, and didn't know but what she was a white 
woman from Ohio: and so, you see, the thing never 
would have been looked into at all, if I hadn't happened 
to have been down here. But, you see, she tumed off 
an overseer that had manetged the place, because the 
people complained of him; and I happened to fall in 
with the man, and he began teUing me his story, and, 
after a little inquiry, I found who these people were. 
Well, sir, I just went to one of the first lawyers, for I 
suspected there was false play; and we looked over the 
emancipation laws together, and we found out that as the 
law stood, the deed of emancipation was no more than so 
much waste-paper. And so, you see, she and her chil- 
dren are just as much slayes as any on her plantation; 
and the whole property, which is worth a hundred 
thousand dollars, belongs to your family. I rode out 
with him and looked over the place, and got introduced 
to her and her children, and looked them over. Con- 
sidered as property I should call them a valuable lot. 
She is past forty, but she don*t look older than twenty- 
seven or twenty-eight, I should say. She is a very good- 
looking woman, and then, I*m told, a very capable .woman. 
"Well, her price in the market might ränge between one 
thousand and üfteen hundred dollars. SmaUey said he 
had Seen no better article sold for two thousand dollars; 
but then, he said, they had to give a false certificate as 
to the age, and that I couldn't hear o^ for I never coun- 
tenance anything Hke untruth. Then, the woman's chil- 
dren; she has got two fine-looking children as ever I 
have Seen, almost white. The boy is about ten years 
old; the little girl, about four. You may be sure I was 
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pretty careful not to lot on, because I conBider the 
■woman and lier children are an important part of the 
property, and, of course, nothing liad bctter be eaid alwnt 
it, lest she atould be off before we are ready to ci 
down on them. Kow, you see, you GordoBs are tha 
proper ownera of this whole property; tliere isn't th» 
slightest doubt in my mind üiat you ougbt to put in 
yoiir claim immediately. The aet of cmancipation was 
cüntrory to law, and, thougb tbe man meant well, yet it 
amoimted to a robbery of üie heira. I declare it rather 
raised my indignation to see that creatore bo easy in 
posseBsion of property which of right belonga to you. 
Now , if I have only tbo consent of the heira, I can 
on and commence Operations ijnmediately." 

Nina had been aitting regarding Mr. Jekyl with a 
üsed and determined espression of countonance. Whea 
hc hod finished, she said (o bim — 

"Mr. Jekyl, I understand you ore an eider in 
church; ia that truef" 

"Yas, Miss Gordon, I have tliat privilege," said Mr. 
Jekyl, hie sharp, businesa tone subsiding into a aigh, 

"BecauBe," eoid Nina, "I am. a wild young girl, and 
doß't profesä to know much about religion; but I ■waal 
you to teil me, as a Christian, if you think it would b« 
riffht to take this womaa and cbildren, and hör pro- 

"Why, ccrtainly, my dear Miaa Gordon; isn't it right 
that evety oae sbould have hia own property? I v" 
things aüaply with fhe eye of tiie law, and in the eye 
of the law, tliat woman and her children are as muäi 
your property aa the shoe on your foot; there is no n 
ncr of doubt of it." 

"1 Khould think," said Nina, "that you might sea 
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with. the eye of the Gospel sometimes. Do you thinki 
Mr. Jekyl, that doing this is doing as I shoiüd wish to 
be done by, if I were in the place of this woman?** 

'<My dear Miss Grordon, young ladies of fine feeling, 
at your time of lifo, are offcen confused on this subject 
by a wrong application of the Scripture language. Sup- 
pose I were a robber, and had possession of yonr pro- 
perty? Of course I shouldn't wish to be made to give it 
up. But would it follow that the golden rule obliged 
the lawful possessor not to take it from me? This woman 
is your property, this estate is your property, and she is 
holding it as imlawfully as a robber. Of course she won't 
want to give it up; but right is light, notwithstanding." 

Like many other young persons, Nina could feel her 
way out of a sophistry much sooner than she could think 
it out; and she answered to all this reasoning — 

"After all, I can't think it would be right." 

"0, confound the humbug!" said Tom, "who cares 
whether it is light or not? The fact is, ITin, to speak 
piain sense to you, you and I both are deuced hard up 
for money, and want all we can get; and whafs the use 
of being more religious than the yery saints themselves 
at our time of day? Mr. Jekyl is a pious man — one of 
the tallest kindl He thinks this is all right, and why 
need we set ourselves all up? He has talked with uncle 
John, and he goes in for it. As for my port, I am free 
to own I don't care whether if s right or not! Pll do it 
if I can. Might makes light — thafs my doctrine." 

"Why," said Mr. Jekyl, "I have examined the sub- 
ject, and I haven't the slightest doubt that slavery is a 
diyinely-appointed institution, and that the rights of the 
masters are sanctioned by God; so, however much I may 
naturally feel for this woman, whose position is, I must 
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Bay, an unforfunatG one, sfdll it ia ray cluty to a 
thc law ia properly adminiHterüd in tlie coae." 

"AU I baye to sny, Mr. Jekyl," said Nina, "JB juat 
tlija: that I won't hftve anytliing to do with tliia matterj 
for if I ean't prove it's wroug, I Hhall always feel it is." 

"Nina, how ridieulous!" said Tom. 

"I have aaid my eay," said Nina, as ehe rose and 
left the room. 

"Vory natural — fine foelingB, bat iminatnicted," 
said Mr. JekyL 

"Certainly, we pious folk know a trick worth two of 
tliat, don't wo?" said Tora. "I aay, Jekyl, thia sister of 
niine is a pretty rapid Utile caae, I cau teil you, as y 
saw by the way ehe circumveuted üb Ulis moraing. 8. 
is quite capable of upsettiiig the whole diah, unlcss i 
go about it immadiately. You soe, her pet nigger, this 
Hairy, ia this womoji's brother, and if ehe gave him the 
Word, he'd write at once and put her on the alarm, Tou 
and I had better start off to-morrow, before *>'i*' Harry 
comea back. I believe Le is to be gone a few daya. It?B 
110 matter wliether ahe consents to the auit o 
don't need to know anything about it." 

"Well," said Jekyl, "I advise you to go right on, 
and have the woman and chüdren eecured. It's a per- 
fectly fair, legal proceeding. There haa bcen an evident 
evasion of the law of the atate, by meana of which your ' 
family are defrauded of an immense aum. At all eventa, ' 
it will be tried in an open court of jnatioe, and she will | 
be allowed to appear by her counseL Ifa a perfectly 
piain, above-board proceeding; and, aa the young lady 
haa shown auch fine feelinga, there'e the best roason to 
Buppoee that the fate of this woman wonld be aa good in 
her banda as in her own." 
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Mr. Jekyl was not now tal3dng to convince Tom Gor- 
don, but hiiaself; for, spite of himself , Niiia's questions 
had awakened in bis mind a sufiicient degree of nusgiving 
to make it necessary for him to pass in re-new the argu- 
ments by wbicb be generally satisfied bimself. Mr. Jekyl 
was a' tbeologian, and a man of principle. His metapby- 
sical talent indeed made bim a poiiit of reference among 
bis Cbnstian bretbren; and be spent mucb of bis leisure 
time in reading tbeological treatises. His favourite sub-> 
ject of all was tbe nature of tme yirtue; and tbis be bad 
fixed in bis mind, consisted in a love of tbe greatest 
good. According to bis tbeology, rigbt consisted in crea- 
ting the greatest amount of bappiness; and every creature 
bad rigbts to be bappy in proportion to bis capacity of 
enjoyment or being. He wbose capacity was ten pounds 
bad a rigbt to place bis own bappiness before tbat of 
bim wbo bad üve, because, in tbat way, five pounds 
more of bappiness wonld exist in tbe general wbole. He 
considered tbe rigbt of tbe Creator to consist in tbe fact 
tbat be bad a greater amount of capacity than all crea- 
tures put togetber, and, tberefore, was bound to promote 
bis own bappiness before all of tbem put togetber. He 
belieyed tbat tbe Creator made bimself bis first object in 
all tbat be did; and descending &om him aU creatures 
were to follow tbe same rule, in proportion to tbeir 
amount of being; tbe greater capacity of bappiness always 
taking precedence of the less. Tbus Mr. Jei^l considered 
tbat tbe Creator brougbt into the world yearly myriads 
of human beings witb no other intention than to make 
tbem eyerlastingly miserable; and tbat tbis was rigbt be- 
cause bis capacity of enjoyment being greater than aU. 
theirs put togetber, be bad a rigbt to gratify bimself in 
tbis way. Mr. JekyVs belief in slavery was founded on 




He aeaumed that Üie white race had the 
largeet omoimt of being, thercfoie it hod & right to take 
precedence of the black- On tiiia pomt he held long 
and Bevere aipiments with his partner Mr. Israel M»iFt^, 
who, belonging to a differeat Bchool of theology, referred 
Üie whole matter to no natural fitness, but to a divine 
decree, by whieh it pleased the Creator in tho tima of 
Noah to pronounce a cnrae npon Canaan. The fact that 
the African roce did not desoend from Canaan was, it ia 
true, a slight difficulty in the chain of the argument; 
but theologiana are daily in the habit of surmounfing 
much greater oaes. Either way, wbother by metaphysi- 
ual fitnesB or Dirine docreo, the two partners attained 
the aame prjetical result. Mr. Jekyl, though a coatae- 
grainod man, had started ßrom the haade of nature na 
more hard-hearted or unfeeling than many othere; but 
hia mind, having for years been immersod in the watera 
of law and theology, had alowly petrified into auch a 
stcady conaideration of the greatest general good, that ho 
was whoUy inaccessible to any emotion o£ particular hu- 
manity. The trembling eager tone of pity, in whieh 
Nina had epoken of the woman and children who were 
about to be made victims of a legal proceas, had exeited 
but a moment'a pause. What considepations of temporal 
loss and misery con shake the constancy of the theolog^an 
■who has aceuBtomed himself to contemplate and discuSB, 
as a cool intelleetual eiercise, tho etemal raisery of ge- 
nerations? who worehip.? a God that createa myriada only 
to glorify himself in their etemal tormenta? 
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CHAPTER XVL 

Milly*8 Story. 

KiNA spent the eyening in the drawing-room; and 
her brother, in the animation of a new pursuit, forgetfal 
of the difference of the moming, exeited himself to be 
agreeable, and treated her with more consideration and 
kindness than he had done any time since his arrivaL 
He eyen made some off-hand adyances towards Clayton, 
which the latter receiyed with good-humour, and which 
went forther than she supposed to raise Ihe spiiits of 
Nina; and so, on the wbole^she passed a more than 
usnally agreeable eyening. On retiring to her room, she 
foand Milly, who had been for some time patiently 
waiting for her, haying despatched her mistress to bed 
some time since. 

''Well, Miss Nina, I am going on my trayels in the 
moming. Thought I must haye a little lime to see you, 
lamb, 'fore I goes.** 

"I can't bear to hare you go, Milly. I don*t like 
that man you are going ynthJ* 

"I 'spects he's a nice man," said Milly. "Of course 
hell look me out a nice place, becaose he has always 
took good care of Miss Loo's affairs; so you neyer 
trouble yourself 'böut me! I teil you, chile, I neyer 
gets where I can't find de Lord; and when I finds him 
I gets along. De Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want." 

"But you haye neyer been used to liying except in 
our family,^ soid Nina, ''and, somehow, I feel afiraid. 
If they don't treat you well, come back, Milly, will 
you?" 

"LawB, Chile, I isn't much feared but what Fll get 
along well enough. When people keep about dere busi- 
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ness, iloing the best they kcn, folks doesn't often trouble 
dem. I neyer yet Beed de foÜB I coiildn't suit," ehe 
added, with a glow of honcBt pride. "No, chilc, it ient 
für myself Tb femng; ifs just for you, cMle. Chile, 
you don't know what it is to live iii dis yer world, and 
i wants you to get de Best Friend to go wtJi you. 
Why, dear lamb, you ■wonts somebody to go t« and opea 
your beart; somebody dat'll love you, oad always stand 
hy you; somebody datTl nlways iead you right, you 
kuow. Tou haa more carea thau auch a young thisj 
ought for to havo; great luony looking to you, an< 
'pending on you. Now, if your raa was alivo, it would 
Le different; but just now I see how 't is, dere'll be 
buudred thiuge you'Il be thinking and feeling, and qo- 
body to eay 'em to. Aad how, cbile, you must leam to 
go to de Lord. Why, cbile, he loves you. Chile, ha 
loves you juH as you be. If you only saw how much, 
it would melt your beart right down. I t«ld you I waa 
going aome lime for fo teil you my 'sperience — bow I 
firat found Jcaua. Ob, Lord, Lord! but it ia a long 
story." 

Nina, whoac quick aympathieB were touched by the 
eamestness of lier old frieiid, and still more aroused by 
the allueion to her mother, imswercd, "Oh, yes, eome 
teil me about it!" And drawing a low ottoman, sho aat 
down, and laid her bead on the lap of her humble 
friend. 

"Well, well, you aee, cbile," aaid MUly, her largf 
dark eycs fiaing tbemBelveB on Tacancy, and speoking ia 
a hIüw and dreamy Toice, "a body's life, iu dis yai 
World, is a mighty sfrango tbing. You see, chile, my 
motber — well, dey brought her ixom Africa; my father, 
too. Heapa and hcapa my mother hae told- me abont 
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dat ar. Dat ar was a mighty fine coontry, where dey 
Lad gold in the rivers, and such great, big, tall trees, 
\nih de strängest beautiful flowers on them you eyer 
did see. Laws, laws! Well, dey brought my mother 
and my father into Charleston, and dere Mir. Campbell 
— dat was your ma's father, honey — he bought them 
right out of the ship; but dey had ß-ye chil'en, and dey 
was all sold, and dey never knowed where they went 
to. Father and mother couldn't speak a word of EngHsh 
when dey come ashore; and she told me often how she 
couldn't speak a word to nobody to teil 'em how it hurt 
her. Lawsj when I was a chile, I remember how often, 
when de da/s work was done, she used to come out 
and sit and look up at de stars, and groan, groan, and 
groan. I was a little thing, playing round; and I used 
to come up to her, dancing and saying, 'Mammy, what 
makes you groan so? whafs de matter of you?* 'Matter 
enough, chüe,' she used to say. Ts a thinking of my 
poor chil'en. I likes to look at the stars, because dey 
sees the same stars dat I do. Tears like we was in 
one room; but I don't know where dey is. Dey don't 
know where I be.' Den she'd say to me, *Kow, chile, 
you may be sold away from your mammy. Dere's no 
knowing what may happen to you, chile; but if you 
gets into any trouble, as I does, you mind, chile, you 
ask God to help you.' 'Who is God, mammy?* says I, 
any how. *Why, chile,' says she, *he made dese yer 
stsffs.' And den I wanted mammy to teil me more 
about it; only she says, 'He can do anything he likes; 
and, if ye are in any kind of trouble, he can help you.' 
Well, to be sure, I didn't mind much aboiit it — all 
dancing round, because pretty weU don't need much 
help. But she said dat ar to me so many times, 

Dred. I. 15 
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I eouldn't help 'member it. 'Chile, troubles will come; 
and whea dey does come, you ask God, nad he will heJp 

"Well, Bure enough I wasn't sold from her, but aha 
was took from me, because Mr. CampbelVe hrother went . 
off to live in Orleans, and parted de hands. Myfatherand 
mofher was took to Orleans, and I was took to Vii^inay. 
"Well, you see, I growed up along wiüi de young ladiea i 
— your ma, lliae Harrit, Miss Loo, and de rest on 'emi 
— ■ and I had heapa of fun. Itey all like Milly. Dey 
couldn't nobody run, nor Jump, nor ride a horse, nor row i 
a boat, lue Milly; and bo it was Milly here, and ICllyi 
dere, and what«ver de young ladies wanted it waa MJlly 
uiade de way for it. Well, dere waa a great differenca ' 
among dem young ladies, Dere was Miss Tioo — ahfl 
was de pretliest, and she bad a great many beaux; bat 
den dere was your ma — everybody loved her; aad den 
dere waa Miss Harrit — ahe had light smart of life in 
her, and was always foT dornt! something — always right 
biay teading to aomething or other, and sbe Uked ma 
because Pd always go in with her. Well, well, dem dar 
was pleasant tünes enough; but wben I got to be about 
fourteen or flfteen, I began to feel kind o' bad — aort 
of stränge and heavy. I really didn't know wby, bat 
'peared likes whea I got older I feit I wob in bondage. 
'Member oae day your ma carae in, aad sco'd lae look- 
ir^ out of window, and ehe aays to me, 'Milly, wbat 
makes you eo dull lately?' 'Oh,' says I, 'I, somehow, . 
don't have good times.' 'Wbyr' aays sbe, 'wby not? 
Don't eTerybody make mucb of you, and don't you have 
everytbing that you want?' 'Ob, well,' says I, 'miasifl, 
Tb a poor alave-girl for all dat.' Chile, your ma was a 
weety tliiag like you, I 'member just bow she looked 
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dat minnte. I feit soiry, 'catise I thought Pd htut her 
feelings. But, says she, 'Milly, I don't wonder you feel 
80. I know I should feel so myself if I was in your 
place.' Afterwards she told Miss Loo and Miss Harnt; 
but dey laughed, and said dey guessed der wasn't many 
girls who were as well off as MiUy. 

"WeU, den, Miss Harrit she was married de first. 
She married Mr. Charles Blair; and when she was mar- 
ried, nothing was to do but she must have me to go 
with her. I liked Miss Harrit; but den, honey, Pd liked 
it much better if it had been your ma. Td always 
counted that I wanted to belong to your ma, and I think 
your ma wanted me; but den she was still, and Miss 
Harrit she was one of the sort dat never lost nothing 
by not asking for it She was one of de sort dat always 
got things, by hook or by crook. She always had more 
clothes, and more money, and more eyerything, dan de 
rest of dem, 'cause she was always wide awake, and 
looking out for herseif. "Well, Mr. Blair's place was away 
off in another part of Virginny, and I went dere wilh 
her. "Well, she wan't very häppy, no ways she wan't 
because Mr. Blair he was a high fellow. Laws, Miss 
Nina, when I teils you dis yere one you've got here is 
a good one, and I ^yise you to take 1dm, it's because I 
knows what comes o' girls marrying high fellows. Don't 
care how good-looking dey is, nor what dere manners is, 
ifs just de ruin of girls Üiat has them. Laws, when he 
was a courting Miss Hanit, it was all nobody but her. 
She was going to be bis angel, and he was going to give 
up all sorts of bad ways, and live such a good ILfe. Ah! 
she married him. It aU went to smoke. Tore the 
month was well over, he got a going in bis old ways, 
and den it was go, go, all de time carousing and drink- 
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ing — pariiea at home, porties abroad — moaej Üying, 
like de ■water. 

"W^ell, dis nmde a groat chaiige in Miss Harrit. She 
didn't laugh no more; ehe got shaip aad croas, and she 
wan't good to me like what she used to be. She took 
to be jealous of me and her hufiband. She might bave 
saved heraelf de tiouble. I shouldn't have touched hiia 
with a pair of tongs. But he wsa alwajs nuinlng ufler 
everjthing that came in his ways; so no wonder. Bat 
'tween fhem both, I Itved a bad life o£ it WeU, things 
dra^;ed kind along in this way. She had tbrce chil'eo, 
and, at last, be was kiUed, one day, üalling off hie boree. 
■when he was too diunk to liold Üie bridlo, Good rid- 
danoe, too, I thought. And den, after be's dead, Miss 
Harrit, she seeraed t« grow more quiet like, and aettiiiE 
heraelf, picking np what piecea and eramba vaa le£t fbr 
her, and de children. And I 'member she had one of 
her unciea dere a good many days, belping her in count- 
ing up de debta. Well, dey was talting one day in 
missia'a room, and derc was a little ligbt cloaet in one 
side where I got ect down to do Bome fine atitobing; but 
dey was too buay in their 'counta to think anything 
'beut me. It seemed dat de place and de people waa 
all to be sold off to pay de debfs — all 'cept a few of 
US, wbo were to go off with miaais, and begin egain on 
a Bmall place — and I heard bini telling bor abont it. 
'While your obildren are smaU,' be aays, 'you can live 
small, and keep tbings close, and raise enough on tbo 
place for ye all, and den you caa be making the must 
of your property. Niggers ia riaiug in de market. Sinoo 
Missouri came in, tbey*« worth double, and ao you caa 
just seil de increase of 'em for a good sum. New, 
tliere's that blaok giri, Milly, of youm!' — you may ba 
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sure, now, I pricked up my eais, IMBasNina — 'yon don't 
often see a girl of finer breed thau she is!' says he, just 
aa if Pd been a cow, you know. *Have you got her a 
husband?' 'Ko/ said Miss Harnt; and then^ says she, 
'I believe Milly is something of a coquette among the 
young men. She's never settled on anybody yet,' says 
she. 'Well/ says he, 'that most be attended to, 'cause 
that gurl's children will be an estate of themselves. Why, 
IVe known women to have twenty, and her children 
wouldn't any of 'em be worth less than eight hundred 
dollars. There's a fortune at once. If deys like her, 
dey'll be as good as cash in the market. Any day you 
can send out and seil one, if you happen to be in any 
straits, just as soon as you can draw a note on the bank.' 
Oy laws, Miss l^ina., I teil you dis yer feil on me like so 
much lead. 'Cause, you see, Td been keeping Company 
with a yery nice young man, and I was going to ask 
Miss Harrit about it dat very day; but dere — I laid 
down my work dat minute, and thinks, says I, true as 
the Lord's in heayen, I won't never be married in dis 
World I And I cried about it off and on, all day, and at 
night I told Paul Hbout it He was de one, you know. 
But Paul, he tried to make it all smooth. He guessed 
it wouldn't happen; he guessed missis would think better 
on't. At any rate, we loved each other, and why 
shouldn't we take as much comfort as we could? Well, 
I went to Miss Harrit, and told her just what I thought^ 
'beut it. Allers had spoke my mind to Miss Harrit 
'bout ever3rthing, and I wan't going to stop den. And 
she laoghed at me, and told me not to cry 'fore Ps hurt. 
WeU things went on so two or three weeks, and finally 
Paul, he persuaded me. And so we was married. When 
aar first child was bom, Paul was so pleased, he thought 
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stränge that I wan't. 'Paul/ said I, 'dis yer child ani*t 
oum; it may be took from us, and sold any day!' 'Well, 
well,' says he, *Milly, it may be God*s child, anyway, if 
it an*t oum!' 'Cause, you see, Miss iN'iiia, Paul, he was 
a Christian. Ah, well, honey, I can't teil you; after dat 
I had a great many chil'en, girls and boys, growing up 
round me. Well, Ts had fourteen chil'en, dear, and 
dey's all been sold from me, every single one of 'em. 
Lord, it's a heavy cross! heavy, heavy! None knows 
but dem dat bears it!" 

"What a shame!" said Nina. "How could aunt 
Harriet be such a wicked woman? An aunt of mine 
do so!" 

"Chile, Chile," said Milly, "we doesn't none of us 
know whaf s in us. When Miss Harnt and I was gals 
together, hunting hens' eggs and rowing de boat in de 
river, — well, I wouldn't have thought it would have 
been so, and she wouldn't have thought so neither. But, 
den, what little's bad in girls when dey's young and 
handsome, and all de world smiling on 'em — 0, honey, 
it gets dreffiil streng when dey gets grown women, and 
de wrinkles comes in der faces! Always, when she was 
a girl — whether it was eggs, or berries, or chincapins, 
or what — it was MissHarrifs nature to get and to keep; 
and when she got old, dat all tumed to money." 

"0! but," said Niaa, "it does seem impossible that 
a woman, a lady bom, too, and my aunt, could do such 
a thing! " 

"Ah, ah, honey! ladies-bom have some bad stuff in 
dem, Bometimes, like de rest of us. But, den, honey, it 
was de most natural thing in de world, come to lock 
on't; for now, see here, honey. Dere was your aunt — 
she was poor, and she was pestered for money. Dere 
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was Mas*r George's bills and Peter's bills to pay, and 
Miss Sus/s, and every one of 'em must have everything; 
and dey was all calling for money, money! and dere has 
been times she didn't know which way to tum. Now, 
you see, wben a woman is pestered to pay two hundred 
Lere and tree hundred dere, and when she has got more 
niggers on her place dan she can keep, and den a man 
calls in, and lays down eight hundred dollars in gold 
and bills before her, and says *I want dat ar Lucy or 
George of youm/ why, don't you see? Dese yer sonl- 
drivers is always round tempting folks dey knows is 
poor; and dey always have der money as handy as de 
devil has his. But, den, I oughtn't für to be hard upon 
dem poor soul-drivers, neither, 'cause they an*t taught no 
better. Ifs dese yer Christians dat profess Christ, dat 
makes great talks 'bout religion, dat has der Bibles, and 
tums der backs upon swearing soul-drivers, and tinks 
dey ain*t fit to speak to — it's dem^ honey, dafs de root 
of de whole business. Now, dere was that uncle of 
hem — mighty great Christian he was, with his prayer- 
meetings, and all dat! — he was always putting her up 
to it. 0, dere's been times — dere was times long first, 
Miss Nina, when my first chü'en was sold — dat, I teil 
you, I poured out my soul to Miss Harrit, and IVe seen 
dat ar woman cry so dat I was sorry for her. And she 
Said to me, *Milly, TU never do it again.* But, Lord! 
I didn't trust her, not a word on't; 'cause I knowed she 
would. I knowed dere was dat in her heart dat de devil 
wouldn't let her go. I knowed he'd no kind of objection 
to her 'musing herseif with meetins, and prayers, and 
all dat; but he'd no notion to let go his grip on her heart 
But, Lord! she wasn't quite a bad woman — poor Miss 
Harrit wasn't — and she wouldn't have done so bad, if 
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it hadn't been for Mm, Bnt he*d come and have prayers, 
and exhorty and den come prowling round my place liko 
a wolf, looking at my chil'en. 'And, Milly/ he'd say, 
*how do you do now? Lucy is getting to be a righi 
smart girl, Müly. How cid is she? Dere's a lady in 
Washington has advertised for a maid — a nice woman, 
a pious lady. I suppose you wouldn't object, Hüly. Your 
poor mistress is in great trouble for money!' 

"I never said nothing to that man. Only once, when 
he asked me what he thought my Lucy would be worth, 
when she was fifteen years old, says I to him: *Sir, she 
is worth to me just what your diiughter is worth to you-* 
Den 1 went in and shut de door. I didn't stay to see 
how he took it. Den he'd go up to de house, and talk 
to Miss Harrit. 'Twas her duty, he'd teil her, to tako 
proper care of her goods, and dat ar meant selling my 
chil'en. I 'member, when Miss Susy camo home from 
boarding-school, she was a pretty girl, but I did not look 
on her very kind, I teil you, 'cause three of my chil'en 
had been sold to keep her at school. My Lucy — ah, 
honey! — she went for a lady 's maid. I knowed what 
dat ar meant well enough. De lady had a son grown, 
and he took Lucy with him to Orleans, and dere was an 
end of dat. Dere don't no letters go 'tween us. Once 
gone, we can't write, and it is as good as being dead. 
Ah, no, Chile, not so good. Paul used to teach Lucy 
little hymns nights 'fore she went to sleep; and if she'd 
a died right off after one of dem, it would have been 
better for her. Oh, honey! 'long dem times I used to 
rave and toss like a bull in a net -. — I did so. Well, 
honey, I wasn't what I was. 1 got cross and ugly. Miss 
Harrit, she grew a great Christian, and joined the church, 
and used to have heaps of ministers and olders at her 
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houge, and somo on em used ix> try and talk to me. I 
told em rd seen enough of der old religiou, and I didn't 
want to hear no more. But Paul, he was a Christian; 
and when he talked to me I was quiet like, thongh I 
couldn't be like what he was. 

«WeU, last my missis promised me one. She'd give 
me my youngest chüd, sure and cerfcain. His name was 
Alfred. Well, dat böy — I loved dat child better dan 
any of de rest of 'em. He was aU Fd got left to love; 
for when he was a year old, Paul's master moved away 
down to Louisiana, and took him off, and I never heard 
no more of him. So it 'peared as if dis yer child was 
all I had left. Well he was a bnght böy. 0, he was 
most uncommon. He was so handy to anything, and 
sayed me so many steps. 0, honey! he had such ways 
with him — dat boy! — would always make me laugh. 
He took afker lamin' mighty, and he lamed himself to 
read, and he'd read de Bible to me sometimes. I just 
brought him up and teached him de best way I could. 
All dat made me 'fraid for him was dat he was so spirity: 
Ts *fraid 'twould get him into trouble. He wan't no 
more spirity dan white folks would like der chil'en fiir 
to be. When white chil'en holds up der heads and an- 
swers back, den de parents laugh and say, 'He's got it 
in him! He's a bright one!' But if one of our^n does so, 
ifs a drefful thing. I was allers talking to Alfred 'bout 
it, and telled him to keep humble. It 'peared like there 
was so much in him, you couldn't keep it down. Laws, 
Miss Nina, folks may say what dey like about de black 
folks, deyll never beat it out of my head; dere's some 
on 'em can be as smart as any white folks if dey could 
have de same chance. How many white boys did you 
evcr see would take de trouble for to teach themselves 
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to read? And dafs what my Alfred did. Laws, I had a 
mighty heap o£ comfort in him, 'cause I was thinkin to 
get my missis to let me hire my time; den I was going 
to work overhours, and get money and buy him, because 
you see, chile, I knowed he was too spirity for a slave. 
You see he couldn't leam to stoop; he wouldn't let no- 
body impose on him; and he always had a word back 
again to give anybody as good as dey sent. Yet, for all 
dat, he was a dear, good boy to me; and when I used 
to talk to him, and teil him dese things was dangerous, 
he'd always promise für to be kerful. 

"Well, things went on pretty well while he was 
little, and I kept him with me tili he got to be about 
twelve or thirteen years old. He used to wipe de dishes, 
and scour de knives, and black de shoes, and such like 
work. But, by-and-by, dey said it was time dat he 
should go to de reg'lar work, and dat ar was de time I 
feit feared. Missis had an overseer, and he was real 
a^ravating, and I feit feared dere'd be trouble: and sure 
enough dere was too.' Dere was always something brewing 
'tween him and Alfred, and he was always running to 
missis with tales, and I was talking to Alfred. But 
'peared like he aggravated the boy, so dat he couldn't do 
right. Well, one day, when I had been up to town for 
an errand, I come home at night, and I wondered Alfred 
didn*t come home to bis supper. I thought something 
was wrong, and I went to de house, and dere sat Miss 
Harrit by a table covered with rolls of money, and dere 
she was a counting it. 'Miss Harrit,' says I, *I can't 
find Alfred; ain't you seen him?' says I. At first she 
didn't answer, but went on counting — *fifty-one, fifty- 
two, fifty-three,' Finally, I spoke again. 'I hope dere 
ftn*t nothing happened to Alfred, Miss Harrit?' She 
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looked up, and says she to me, 'Milly,' says she, 'de 
£act 18, Alfred has got too mnch for me to manage, and 
I had a great deal of money offered ibr him, and I sold 
him.' I feit something streng Coming up in my throat, 
and just went up and took hold of her Shoulders, and 
said I, 'Miss Hariit, you took de money for thirteen of 
my chiren, and you promised me, sure enough, I should 
have dis yer one. You call dat being a Christian?' says 
I. *Why,' says she, *Milly, he ain't a great way off; 
you can see hun about as much. Itfs only over to Mr. 
Jones's plantation. You can go and see him, and he can 
come and see you. And you know you didn't like the 
man who had the care of him here, and thought he was 
always getting him into trouble.' *Miss Harrit,* says I, 
*you may cheat yourself saying dem things, but you 
don't cheat me, nor de Lord neither. You folks have de 
say all on your side, with your ministers preaching us 
down out of de Bible. You won't teach us to read; but 
Fm going straight to de Lord with dis yer case. I teil 
you, if de Lord is to be found, TU find him, and Tu ask 
him to look on't — de way youVe been treating me — 
selling my chil'en all de way 'long to pay for your 
chü'en!' Dat ar was de way I spoke to her, chüe. I 
was poor ignorant cretur, and didn't know God, and my 
heart was like a red-hot coal. I tumed and walked right 
straight out from her. I didn't speak no more t^ her, 
and she didn't speak no more to me. And when I went 
to bed at night, dar, sure enough, was Alfred's bed in 
de comer, and bis Sunday coat hanging up over it, and 
his Sunday shoes I had bought for him with my own 
money, 'cause he was a handBome boy, and I wanted 
him always to look nice. 

"Well, so, come Sunday moming, I took bis coat 
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and lue sitoes, nnd inade a bündle of 'cm, and took lay 
Bück, and says I, TU go over to Jones's place and eec 
what haa 'come of Alfred.' AU de time I hadn't eaid a 
■ ■Word to missifl, nor slie to me. "Well, I got about half- 
way over lo de place, and dere I stopped iinder a big 
liiokory-trcG to roet me a bit; and I lookcd along and 
Bced Horae ono a Coming; and pretty Boon I knowed it 
■was Huldah. Sho vfaa one that mairied PauI'B cousin, 
and she lived on Jonea's place. And so I got up and 
went to raeet her, and told her I was going over to eeo 
'tmut Alfred. 'Lor,' said shc, 'Milly, haven't you 
heatd dat Alired's dead^' "Well, Miss Nina, it seemed 
aa if my heart and evei'j'thing in it stopped still. And 
Baid I, 'Huldah, has dey killod bim:' And said ahe, 
'Yca.' And sbe told nie it was dis yer way, Dat 
SlileB — he dat was Jonea's overseer — had heard dat 
Alfred was dreadful spirity; and when boys is so, aome- 
times dey aggravates 'cm to get 'em riled, and den dey 
Tvbipa 'em to break 'em in. 80 Stiles, when he was 
laying off Alfred'a task, was real aggravating to him; 
and dat boy — well, lie anawered back, justas he ollere 
would be doing, 'cause ho waa smart, and it 'pcared 
like he oouldn't keep it in. And den dey all laughed 
round dere, and den Stiles waa mad, and swore he'd 
whip him; and den Alfred he cut and ru.n. And den 
Stiles he swore awfiil at him, and he told him to 'como 
here, and he'd givo him hell, and pay him de oash.' 
Dem is de very words he said to my boy. Äad Alfred 
said he wouldn't come back; he wasn't going to be 
whipped. And just den young Master JJiU come along, 
and wBJited to know what waa de matter. So Stiles told 
him, and he took out bis pistnl, and said, 'Hcrc, young 
dog, if you dont come back before I count ß.Ye,, I'll 
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fire.' 'Eire aheadi* says Al&ed; 'cause jou eee dat 
boy never knowed what fear wa«. And so he fired. And 
Huldah said he just jumped up and ga¥e one scream, 
and feil flat And dey run up to him, and he was 
dead; 'cause, you see, de bullet went right through his 
heart "Well, dey took off his jacket and looked, but it 
wan't of no use; his face settled down stilL And 
Huldah said dat dey just dug a hole and put him in. 
'Kothing on him, nothing round him, no coffin, like he'd 
been a dog. Huldah showed me de jacket. Dere was 
de hole, out right round in it, like it was stamped, and 
his blood running out on it. I didn*t say a word. I took 
up de jacket and wrapped it up with bis Sunday clothes, 
and I walked straight — straight home. I walked up 
into missis' room, and she was dressed for church, sure 
enough, and sat dere reading her Bible. I laid it right 
down under her face, dat jacket 'You see dat hole!' 
said I. 'You see dat blood! Alfred's killed! You killed 
him; bis blood be on you and your chil'en! 0, Lord God 
in heaven hear me, and render unto her double P*^ 

Nina drew in her breath hard, with an instinctive 
shudder. Milly had drawn herseif up, in the yehemence 
of her narration, and sat leaning forward, her black eyes 
dilated, her streng arms clenched before her, and her 
powerfuL frame expanding and working with the violence 
of her emotion. She might haye looked, to one with 
mythological associations, like the figure of a black 
marble ISTemesis in a trance of wrath. She sat so for a 
few minutes, and then her muscles related, her eyes 
gradually soffcened; she looked tenderly, but solemnly, 
down on Nina. 

"Dem was awftd words, chile; but I was in Egypt 
den. I was wandenng in de wildemess of Sinai. I had 
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heard de sonnd of de inunpet, and de voice of words; 
bat, Chile, I hadn't seen de Lord. Well — I went out, 
and I didn't speak no more to Miss Harrit. Dere was a 
great gulf üxed 'tween us; and dere didn*t no words 
pass over it. I did my work — I scomed not to do it; 
but I didn't speak to her. Den it was, chile, dat I 
thought of what my mother told me, years ago; it came 
(.0 me, all fresh — * Chile, when trouble comes, yon ask 
de Lord to help you:' and I saw dat I hadn't asked de 
ix)rd to help me; and now, says I to myself, de Lord 
can't help me; 'cause he couldn't bring back Alfred, no 
way you could fix it; and yet I wanted to find de Lord, 
'cause I was so tossed up and down. I wanted just to 
go and say, *Lord, you see what dis woman has done.* 
I wanted to put it to Him, if He'd stand up for such a 
thing as that. Lord, how de world, and everything, 
looked to me in dem times! Everything goin' on in de 
way it did; and dese yer Christians, dat said dat dey 
was going into de kingdom, doing as dey did! I teil you, 
I sought de Lord early and late. Many nights I havo 
been out in de woods, and laid on de ground tili moming, 
calling and crying, and 'peared like nobody heard me. 
0, how stränge it used to look, when I looked up to de 
stars! winking at me, so kind of still and solenm, but 
never saying a word! Sometimes I got dat wild, it 
seemed as if I could tear a hole through de sky, 'cause 
I must find God. I had an errand to Him and I must 
find Him. Den I heard 'em read out de Bible, *bout 
how de Lord met a man on a threshing-fioor, and I 
thought maybe if I had a threshing-floor, he would come 
to me. So I threshed down a place just as hard as I 
could under de trees; and den I prayed dere — but He 
didn't come. 
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^'Beu dere was Coming a great camp-meetiiig; and I 
fhonght rd go and see if I could find de Lord dere; be- 
cause, you see, missus, she let her people go Sunday to 
de camp-meeting; well, I went into de tents and heerd 
dem sii^; and I went afore dere altar, and I heerd 
preaching, but it 'peared like it was no good. It didn't 
touch me nowhere; and I couldn't see nothing to lt. 
I heerd 'em read out of de Bible, '0, dat I knew where 
I might find him. I would come even to his seat. 
I would Order my cause before him. I would fill my 
mouth with arguments;' and I thought^ sure enough, dat 
ar^s just what I want Well, came on dark night, and 
dey had all de camp-firesf lighted up, and dey was 
singing de hynms round and round, and I went for to 
hear de preaching. And dere was a man — pale, lean 
man he was, with black eyes and black hair. Well, dat 
ar man, he preached a sermon, to be sure, I neyer shall 
forget His text was, 'He that spared not his own Son, 
but freely delivered him up for us aU, how shall he not 
with him freely give us all things?' Well, you see, the 
first sound of dis took me, because Td lost my son. And 
de man, he told us who de Son of God was — Jesus — 
0, how sweet and beautiful he was! How he went 
round doing for folks. 0, Lord, what a story dat ar 
was! And, den, how dey took him, and put de crown 
of thoms on his head> and hung him up bleeding, 
bleeding, aud bleeding. Grod so loved us dat he let his 
own dear Son sufPer all dat for us. Chile, I got up, 
and I went to de altar, and I kneeled down with de 
moumers: and I feil flat on my face, and dey said I 
was in a trance. Maybe I was. Where I was, I don't 
know; but I saw de Lord! Chile, it seemed as if my 
rery heart was stilL I saw him, sufiering, bearing with 
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U9, year in, and yeor out — boaring — Learing — ■ 
bearmg so palieat! 'peared Vke, it vran't just on de 
ctosb; but bearii^, always, everywhar! 0, chile, I saw 
how he loved üb! — hb all — all — eveiy one on na! 
We dat hated each other so! 'Peaied lue he was oBin' 
lÜB hcart up for us, all de time — bleedin' for ua like 
he did on Calvary, and willin' to bleed! 0, thile, I aaw 
what it was for mc to be hatin' Ute I'd hatcd! '0, 
Lord,' saya I, 'I give up! 0, Lord, I never see you 
afore! I didn't know— Lord, l'ee a poor Binner! I woö't 
baia HO more!' And 0, chile, den dere come euch a 
ruah of loTe in my bouI! Saya I, 'Lord, I ken love even 
de ^hite folks!' And den came another rush; and says 
I, 'Yea, Lord, I love poor MisB Hanit, dafa sole all my 
chiTen, and been de death of my poor Alfred! I lovea 
her!' Chile, I overcorae -— I did bo! — - overcomo by de 
blood of de Lamb — de Lamb! Yes, de Lamb, chile! 
'cause if he'd been a lion I could a kept in! 'twaa de 
Lamb dat overeome. 

"When I came to, I feit like a ehile. I wont home 
to Miss Harnt; and I hadn't spoke peaeeable to her 
since Alfred died. I -vrent in to her. Slie'd been sick, 
and flhe was in her room, looking kinder pale and yellet, 
poor thing; 'cause her Bon, honey, ho got dnrnk and 
'buaed her awfuL I went in, and saya I, '0, AiissH^T- 
rit, Tb BOen de Lord! Miss Harrit, I an't got no more 
hard feelins; I forgive ye, and loves ye with all my 
heart, just aa de Lord doea.' Honey, ye oi^ht to see 
how dat woman cried! SayB sho, 'Milly, Vs a great 
sinner.' Saya I, 'Miss Harrit, we's Bumers, both on ns, 
but de Lord gives hisself for us both; and if he loveg im 
poor sinnera, we musfco't bo hard on each ofher. Te yras 
Tempted, honey,' aayB I (for you aee I feit like mäkln 
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'ßcuses for her); *but de Lord Jesus Las got a pardon 
for both on us/ After dat, I didn't have no more trouble 
with Miss Harrit Chile, we was sisters in Jesus. I bore 
her burdenSy and she bore mine. And, deai^, de burdens 
was heavy; for her son he was brought home a corpse; 
he shot hisself right through de heart, trying to load a 
gun when he was drunk. 0, chile, I thought den how 
rd prayed de Ijord to render unto her double; but I had 
a better mind den. If I could have brought poor Mas'r 
George to life, Fd a done it: and I held de poor wo- 
man's head on my arm all dat ar night, and she a 
Bcreamin' every hour. Well, dat ar took her down to 
de graye. She didn't live much longer; but she was 
ready to die. ' She sent and bought my daughter Lucy's 
son, dis here Tom, and gin him to me. Poor thing! 
she did all she could. I watched with her de night she 
died. 0, Miss Nina, if ever ye*re tempted to hate any- 
body, think how't 'U be with em when dey comes to 
die. She died hard, poor thing! and she was cast down 
'bout her sins. *0, Milly,' says she, *the Lord and you 
may forgive me, but / carCt forgive myself.' And says 
I to her, *0 missiß, don't think of it no more; de LordPs 
hid it in his own heart* 0, but she struggled long, 
honey; she was all night dyin', and *twas ^Milly! Milly!' 
all liie time! *0, Milly, stay with me!' And, chile, I 
feit I loved her like my own soul; and when de dey 
broke, de Lord set her free, and I laid her down like 
she'd been one o' my babies. I took up her poor hand. 
It was warm, but Üie strength was all gone out on't; 
and, *0,' I thought, 'ye poor thing, how could I ever 
have hated ye so?' Ah, chile, we mustn't hate nobody; 
we's all poor creatoies, and de dear Lord He lovos 
08 aU.* 

Shed. L X(j 



CHAPTER XTH. 

Aböüt four mües east of Canema lay the plautation 
oE Nina's imolo, whitJior Harry liad been Rent on the 
moming whieh y/e have mentioned. The yoiing man 
Vent upon bis errand in no very enviaUe muüd of mind. 
Unele Jack, as Nina always called him, was the nominal 
giiardian of the eetate, and a more &iendly and indulgent 
one Harry oould not have desired. He was oiie of those 
joyouB, easy souIb, whose leading deaire BOemed to be 
that everybody in the 'world ehould make himself ae 
happy aä possible, without fatiguing him with consul- 
tationa as to particulars. Hia confidence in Harry waa 
imbonnded; and ho cstccmed it a good fortune that it 
was so, as he was wont to say, laughingly, that hia own 
plocD waa more than he could manage. Liko tili geutle- 
men wha make the study of their own eaae a primaiy 
consideration, luicle Jack tbund the whole courso of 
natuie dead-aet against him. For, aa oll creation is 
evidenüy oi^nized with a liew to moking people wovk, 
it followa that no one hna bo much care ae Ihe man who 
reaolveB not to take any. 

Uncle Jack waa eyatemnticaJly, and, aa a matter of 
coiorae, cheatcd and fleeced by Iüb oversecrs, by bis 
negiocB, and the poor whitea of bis vicinitj"; and, worst 
of all, continually hectored and lectured by bis wife 
there for. Satiire, or dcstiny, or wboeTCr tbe lady may 
be that deals the matrimonial cards, with her usual 
thoüghtfolneBB in balancing opposätoa, bad arraoged that 
jovial, easy, oare-hating uncle John should have bcen 
united to a moBt undaunted and ever-active apirit of 
enterprisc and reaolntion, who novor loft anythins jaiet 
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in bis vidnity. She it was who continually disturbed 
!his repose, , by constantly ferretmg out, and bringing 
before bis view all tbe plots, treasons, and conspiracies 
witb "wbicb plantation-life is ever abounding, bringing 
down on bis deyoted b'ead tbe necessity of discriminations, 
decisions, and Settlements, most abborrent to an easy 
man. Tbe fact was, tbat responsibility, aggravated by 
ber busband's negligence, bad transfonned tbe wortby 
woman into a soit of domestie dragon of tbe Hesperides; 
and ber good belpmeet declared tbat be believed sbe 
never slept, nor meant anybody eise sbould. 

It was all very well, be would observe: be wouldn't 
quarrel witb ber for Walking tbe wbole nigbt long, or 
sleeping witb ber bead out of tbe window, watcbing tbe 
smoke-bouse; for steaüng out after one o'olock to convict 
Pompey, or circumvent Cuff, if sbe only wouldn*t botber 
bim witii it. Suppose tbe balf of tbe bams were carried 
off between two and tbree, and sold to Abijab Skinflint 
for rum? He must bave bis sleep; and if be bad to 
pay for it in bams, wby, he'd pay for it in bam; but 
sleep be must and would. And, supposing be really 
believed in bis own soul, tbat Cxiffy, wbo came in tbe 
moming, witb a long face, to announce tbe tbeft, and 
to propose measures of discovery, was in fact tbe main 
conspirator, wbat tben? He couldn't prove it on bim. 
Cuffy bad gone astray &om tbe womb, speaking lies ever 
since be was bom; and wbat would be tbe use of bis 
fretting and sweatiing bimself to deatb to get trutb out 
of Cuff? No, no! Mis. G., as be commonly called bis 
belpmeet, migbt do tbat sort of tbing, but sbe mustn't 
botber bim about it. Not tbat uncle Jack was invariable 
in bis temper: buman nature bas its limits; and a per- 
Bonage wbo finds 'miscbief stül for idle bands to do,' 

16* 
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often Beema to take a malieioua pleaaurc in upaettiog thd 
temper of idle gentlemeo. 

So imele Jatk, though confessedly the best fellow 
in the World, was occasionally subject to a tropical whirl- 
wind of passion, in whicb be woald stamp, tear, and 
swear, witb most astflnishing caergy; and in those iguted 
moments oll thö pent-up sorrowa of bis bouI would fiy 
about Tiini likc reci-hot ehot in every direction. And 
tben he woidd cureo the negroes, curae the overseera, 
unrse the plantation, curae Cuff and Pomp and Dinah, 
curae thß poor white folks round, cuise Mr. Abijali 
Skinflint, and declore that he would aead them and the 
niggera all soveially to a dcpartment which. politonesa 
forbida us to mention. He would pour out awfiil threata 
of cutting up, skinning alive, and scUing to Georgia. 
To all wbioh commotion aiid bluster the negroca would 
liatGn, roUing the wMtea of tbeir oyos and aticking tlidB 
tonguea in tlieir cheoks, wilh an air of great Batiafactioo 
and amusement, bc cause cspcricnee had Bufficientljr 
proved to them that nobody liad ever becn cut np, 
akinncd alive, or scnt to Georgia, as the result of oi^ 
of thüse outpouringa. So wLien uncle Jack had ona 
of tbese fite, they treated it aa bona do an approaching 
thundcr-Btorm — ran under coyer, and waited for it 
to blow over, Aa to Madam Gordon, her wrath was. 
another afFair. And her threats they had leamed 
know generally moant Bonietiiiiig; though it very often 
hüppcned that, in tbe diapenaation of most necded 
juatice, unole Jack, if in aa eslra good humour, would 
rusb between the culprit and hia mistress, and bear hiin 
off in triumph, at tbe risk of moat aerioua conaequencea 
to himaelf afterwarda, 

Our rcadera are not to infer from thia that Madam 
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Gordon was really and naturally an ill-natured woman, 
She was only one of that denomination of vehement 
housekeepers who are to be found the world over — 
women to whom is appointed the hard mission of com- 
bating, single-handed, for the principles of order aad 
exactness against a whole world in arms. Had she 
had the good fortune to have been bom in Vermont or 
Massachusetts, she wonld have been known through the 
whole village as a woman who conldn't be cheated half 
a Cent on a ponnd in meat, and had an instinctive 
knowledge whether a cord of wood was too short, or 
a pound of bntter too light. Put such a woman at 
the head of the disorderly rabble of a plantation, with 
a cheating overseer, surrounded by thieving poor whites, 
to whom the very oi^anization of society leaves no 
resource but thieving, with a never-mind husband, with 
land that has seen its best days, and is fast running 
to barrenness, and you must not too seVerely question 
her temper if it should not be at all times in perfect 
subjection. In fact, Madam Gordon's cap habitually 
bristled with horror, and she was rarely known to sit 
down. Occasionally, it is true, she aUghted upon a chair; 
but was in a moment up again, to pursue some of her 
household train, or shout, at the top of her lungs, some 
caution toward the kitchen. When Harry reined up his 
horse before the plantation, the gate was thrown open for 
him by old Pomp, a superannuated negro, who reserved 
this function as his peculiar sinecure. 

"Lord bress you, Harry, dat you? Press you, you 
ought für to see mas'r! Such a gale up to de house!'' 

"What's the matter, Pomp?" 

"Why, masV, he done got one of he fits! Tarin 
round dar, fit to split! stompin' up and down the randy, 
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swarm' like mad! Lord, if he an't! He done got Jake 
tied up, dar! Swars he 's goin' to cut Jüm to pieces. 
Qe! he! he! Has bo! Oot Joketied up dar! Ho! ho! ho! 
Eeal cunia! and he'e blowin' hisaell'out dere mighty hard, 
I teil you; so if you want ta get Word wid him, you t 
do it tili he done got throngh with dis yet!" And the 
old man ducked hia pepper^nnd-salt-coloured head, and 
chuckled with a lively Batisfaction. 

As Harry rodo elowly up tlie avenue to the houae, 
he caught sight of the portly figure of ita mafitei, 
Btamping up and down the veranda, vociferating and 
gesticulating in the most violent manner. He waa 
a corpulent man of middle age, with a round, high fore- 
head, set off with grizzled hair. Hia blue eyea, fair, 
rosy, fat face, hia mouth adorned with brilliant teeth, 
gave him, whea in good-huraowr, the air of a handsome 
and agreeable man. At present bis countenance waa 
äushed abnost to purple, as he stood etormiiig, from 
his rostrum, at a saucy, ragged negro, who, tied to 
the horse-i)OHt, stood the picture of uneoncem; wbilo 
a crowd of negro men, women, and chüdren, were 
looking on. 

"I'll teach you!" he Toeiferated, shaking liia fiat 
"I won't — woa't bear it of you, you dog, you! you 
won't take my ordere, won't you? ITI kil/ you — that 
I will! I'll cut you up into inch-piecea!" 

"No, you won't, and you kuow you won't! " interpoaed 
Mtb. Gordon, who sat at the window, behind him. "You 
won't, and you know you won't! and thei/ know you 
won't, too! it will oll end in smuke na it always doea. 
I only wish you would'nt talk and threaten, becauae it 
makea you ridiculoua!" 

"Hold yoiir tongue, too! I'li be maater in my own 
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house, I say! Infernal dog! I, say, Cuff, cut him up! 
Why don't you go at him? Qive it to him! "What you 
waiting for?" 

"If mas'r pleases!'' said Cuff, roUing up his eyes, and 
making a deprecating gestuie. 

''If I please! well, blast you, I do please! Go at 
him! thrash awayl Stay, Pll come mysell" And, seizing 
a cowhide, which lay near him, he tumed up his cufTs, 
and ran down the steps, but miBSiTig his fboting in his 
zeal, came head first against the yery post where the 
crimjLaal was tied. "There, I hope, now, you are satis- 
fied! you have killed me! you have broke my head — 
you have! I shall be laid up for a month, all for you, 
you ungrateful dog!" 

Guffy and Sambo came to the rescue, raised him up 
carefully, and began brushing the dust off his clothes, 
smothering the laughter with which they seemed ready 
to explode, while the culprit at the post seemed to con* 
sider t];us an exceUent opportunity to put in his sub« 
miBsion. 

"Please, mas'r, do forgive me! I tele ^em. to go out, 
and dey said dey would'nt. I didn't mean no härm, 
when I said mas'r had better go hisself , 'cause I thinks 
so now; mas'r had better go! Dem folks is curus, and 
dey won't go for none of us. Dey just acts ridiculous, 
dey does! and I did'nt mean für to be sarcy,nor nothin'l 
I say, *gen, if mas'r 11 take his horse and go over dar, 
mas'r drive dose folks out; and nobody eise can't do it! 
We none can't do it — dey jest sarce us. Kow, for itiy 
Heavenly Master, aU. dis yere is de truth Tve been 
telling. Be Lord de Master knows it is; and, if maa'r 11 
take his horse, and lide down dere, he*d see so, so 
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dere, just aa IVe been telUng maa'r. I did'nt mean no 
härm at all, I did'nt!" 

The quarrel, it must bo told, related to the ejecting 
of a poor white family, which had. squatted, as the 
phrese i3, in a descrted cabin, on a distant poit of the 
Gordon plantafion. Mrs. Gordon'B uatiring assiduity 
having disoOTcred thia fact, ahe had left her hiisband no 
peace tili something w&s imdertaken in tho way of 
e.jectment. He aeoordingly comnuBsioned Jake, a stout 
negro, on tlio moming of the prescnt dny, to go over 
and tum them off. Now Jake, who inherited to the full 
tho lofty contempt with ■wbich tlie plantation negro re- 
gards the poor 'white folks, started upon. bis errand 
nothii^ loth, and whistled hia way in high feather, with 
two lai^c dogs at his heels. Üut, when ho found ft 
miserable, poor, sick Troman, surrounded by four atarving 
children, Jake'a mother's milk camc back to him, and, 
instead of tuming them ont he actually pitched a dieh of 
cold potatoea in. among them ■which he picked up in a 
neighhouring cabin, with aboiit the same aii of contemp- 
tuoua pity with which one throws serapa to a dog. And 
then, meandering his way back to the house, informed 
his master that "He coiildn't turn de white trash out; 
and, if ho wantcd them tumed out, he would have to go 
hisself." 

Now, we all know that a fit of temper haa very 
often nothing to do with tlie thing whieh nppeare to givB 
riae to it. When a cloud ia full chargcd with electricity, 
it makea no difference which bit of wire ia put in, tho 
flaah and the thnnder come one way aa well aa another. 
Mr. Gordon had recelved troublesome letters on businesB, 
a troubleaome lecturo from bia wife, hia com-cake had 
been oTerdone at hreakfoat, and hia coffee bumed bitter,. 
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besides which he had a cold in his head Coming on, and 
there was a settlement brewing with the overseer. In 
consequence of all which things, thongh Jake's mode of 
delivering himself wasn't a whit more saucy than ordinary, 
the storm broke upon hion then and there, and raged as 
we have described. The heaviest part of it, however, 
being now spent, Mr. Gordon consented to pardon the 
cnlprit on con^ition that he would bring, him np his 
horse immediately, when he would ride over and see if 
he coudn't tum out the offending party. He presaed 
Harry, who was rather a favourite of his, into the Ser- 
vice; and, in the course of a quarter of an hour, they 
were riding off in the direction of the squatter's cabin. 

"If s perfectly insufferable what we proprietors have 
to bear from this tribe of creatures!" he said. "There 
ought to be hunting-parties got up to chase them down, 
and exterminate 'em just as we do rats. It would be a 
kindness to them; the only thing you can do for them is 
to kill them. As for charity, or that kind of thing, you 
might as weU throw victuals into the hollow logs as to 
try to feed 'em. The govemment ought to pass laws — 
we will have laws, somehow or other — and get them 
out of the State." 

And, so discoursing, the good man at length arrived 
before the door of a miserable, decaying log-cabin, out of 
whose glassless Windows dark emptiness looked, as out 
of the eye-holes of a skulL Two scared, cowering 
chüdren disappeared round the comer as he approached. 
He kicked open the door, and entered. Crouched on a 
jäIo of dirty straw, sat a miserable, haggard woman, with 
large, wild eyes, sunken cheeks, dishevelled, matted 
hair, and long lean hands, like bird's claws. At her 
skinny breast an emaciated infant was hanging, pushing. 
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with its little skeleton Lands, as if to force the nourisli- 
ment which nature no longer gave; and two scared-look- 
ing children,with features wasted and pinched blue with 
famine, were clinging to her gown. The whole gh)up 
huddled togetter, drawing as far as poösible away firom 
the new-comer, looked* up with large, frightened eyes, 
like hunted wild animals. 

"What you here for?" was the first question of Mr. 
Gordon, put in no very decided tone, for, if the truth 
must be told, his combativeness was oozing out. The 
woman did not answer, and, after a pause, the youngest 
child piped up, in a shrill voice: — 

"An't got nowhere eise to be!" 

"Yes," said the woman, "we camped on Mr. Durands 
place; and Botfield, him is the overseer, pulled down the 
cabin right over our head. 'Pears like we couldn't get 
nowhere." 

"Where is your husband?" 

"Gone looking for work. 'Pears like he couldn't get 
none nowhere: 'pears like nobody wants us. But we 
have got to be somewhere, though," said the woman in 
a melancholy, apologetic tone; "we can't die, as I see — 
wish we could!" 

Mr. Gordon's eye feil upon two or three cold potatoes 
in a piece of broken crock, over which the woman ap- 
peared keeping jealous guard. 

"What you doing with those potatoes?" 

"Saving them for the children's dinner." 

"And is that all youVe got to eat, I want to know?" 
said Mr. Gordon, in a high, sharp tone, as if he were 
getting angry very fast. 

"Yes," said the woman. 

"What did you have to eat yesterday?" 
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"Kothing," Said the woman. 

"And wbat did you eat the day before?*' 

"Foünd some old bones round the ni^er-houses: and 
ßome on *em give us some com-cake.** 

"Why the devil didnt yon send up to my house, 
and get some bacon? Picking up bones, slop, and swill, 
round the lii^er-huts! Why didn't you send up for some 
ham, and some meal? Lord bless you, you don't think 
Madam Gordon is a dog, to bite you, do you? Wait here 
tili I send you down something fit to. eat. Just end in 
my haTing to take care of you, I seel And, if you are 
going to stay here, there will be something to be done 
to keep the rain out. There now," he seid to Harry, as 
he was mounting bis horse, "just see what 'tis to be 
made with hooks in one's back, like me! Everybody 
hangs oiL io me^ of course! Now, there's Durant tums 
off these folks; tiiere's Peters tums them off : well,wha1fs 
the consequence? They come and litter down on me,just 
because I am an easy, soft-hearted old fool! Ifs too de- 
yilish bad! Theybreed like rabbits! What GodAlmighty 
makes such people for, I don't know! I suppose He 
does. But there's these poor, miserable trash have 
chüdren like sbrty; and there's folks Uving in splendid 
houses, dying for children, and can't have any. K they 
manage one or two, the scarlet-fever, or whooping^ough 
makes off with 'em. Lord bless me, things go on in a 
terrible mixed-up way in this world. And, then, what 
upon earth I'm to say to Mrs. G. I know what shell 
say to me. Shell teil me she told me so — thafs what 
she always says. I wish she'd go and see them herself 
— I do so! Mrs. G. is the nicest kind of woman — no 
mistake about that; but she has an awful deal of energy, 
that woman. Ifa dreadfiü fatiguing to a quiet npian, like 
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me — dreadful! But rm sure I don*t know what I 
should do without her. Shell be down upon me about 
Ulis woman; bat the woman must have some ham, that's 
fliat. Cold potatoes and old bones! Pretty story! Such 
people have no business to live at all; but, if they will 
Hve, they ought to eat Christian things. There goes 
Jake — why couldn't he tum 'em off before I saw 'em? 
It would have saved me all this plague. Dog knew 
what he was about when he got me down here. Jake! 
0, Jake, Jake! come here!" 

Jake came shambling along up to his master,with an 
extemal appearance of the deepest hunulity,under which 
was too plainly seen to_ lurk a facetious air of wa^ish 
satisfaction. 

"Here, you, Jake; you get a baskei" 

"Yes, mas'r!" said Jake, with an air of provoking 
iatelligence. 

"Be stiU, saying, 'Yes, mas'r,* and hear what IVe 
got to say. Mind yourseK!" Jake gave a side-glance of 
inexpressible drollery at Harry, and then stood like an 
ebony statue of Submission. "You go to your missis, and 
ask her for the key of the smokehouse, and bring it to 
me." 

"Yes, sir." 

"And you teil your misfeis to send me a peck of 
meal. Stay — a loaf of bread, or some biscuit, or com- 
cake, or anything eise which may happen to be baked 
up. Teil her I want them sent out right away." Jake 
bowed and disappeared. "jN^ow we may as well ride 
down this path, while he is gone for the things. Mrs. G. 
will blow off on him first, so that rather less of it will 
come upon me. I wish I could get her to see them her- 
seif. Lord bless her, she is a kind-hearted woman enough! 
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but she thinkft there's no use doing, — and there aa't. 
She is right enough about it But, then, as tho woman 
says, there must be Bome place for them ix) be in the 
World. The world is wide enough, Tm sure. Plague 
take it! why can't we pass a law to take them all in 
with our niggers, and then they'd have some one to take 
care of them? Then we'd do ßomething for them, and 
there'd be some hope of keeping 'em comfortable." 

Harry feit in no wise inclined to reply to any of 
this conversation, because he kncw that, though nominally 
addressed to him, the good gentleman was talking merely 
for the sake of easing his mind, and that he would have 
opened his heart just as freely to the next hickory-bush, 
if he had not happened to be present. So he let him 
expend himself, waiting for an opportunity to introduco 
subjects which iay nearer his heart; In a convenient 
pause, he found opportunity to say — 

"Miss Nina sent me over here, this moming." 

"Ah, Kin! my pretty little Nin! Bless the child! 
She did? Why couldn^t die come over herseif, and com- 
fort an old fellow's heart? Nin is the prettiest girl in 
the country; I teU you that, Harry!" 

"Miss Kina is in a good deal of trouble. Master 
Tom came home last night drunk, and to-day he is so 
cross and contrary she dan*t do an3rthing 'with him." 

"Drunk? 0, what a sad dogi Tom gets drunk too 
often. Carries that too far, altogether. Told him that, 
the last time I talked to him. Says I, 'Tom, it does 
very well for a young man to have a spree once in one 
or two months. I did it myseK when I was young. 
But,* says I, 'Tom, to spree all the time won't do, Tom,' 
says L 'Kobody minds a fellow being drunk occasionaüy ; 
but he ought to be moderate about it, and know where 



to stop,' aaya I; 'beoause wlien it comee to that, that Iio 
is- drank every day, or every other day, why, ifs my 
opinion that he may eonsider the deiil'a got him!' I 
talked. to Tom just so, right out square; becauae, you see, 
l'ni in a fathor's place to Lim. Hut, Lord, it don't eeesa 
to have done liim a bit of good! Good Loid! they teil 
me he is drunk one-half bis tune, and acta like a orazy 
creatiirt'! Goea too far, Tom does, altogother. Mre. G. 
an't got any patienee witb him. She blaata at him. every 
time he comes bere, and he blaste at her. So it an'l: 
yery comfoitable baviiig him here. Good woman at heait 
Mre. Gordon, but a. little streng in her ways, you kaow. 
And Tom is strong, too. So ifs firo fight fire, when 
Üiey get together. It"» nowaya eomfortable to a man 
wanting to have everybody happy around bim. Lord 
bloss me! I wiah Nin were my daughterl Why can't 
slio come over here, and live witb me? She lioBii't got 
any more gpirit in her than just what I like. Just 
enough fizz in her to keep one from flntting out Wbat 
aboat those beaux of hers? Is she going to be mairied? 
Hey?" 

"Tbero'a two gontlemen there, attending upon Miaa 
Nina. One is Mr. Carson, uf Sow York — " 

"Hang it all! she ian't going to marry a d — -d Tankee! 
Why, brother would tum over in bis gravo!" 

"1 don't ITiink it will be necessary to put himself to 
Ihat trouble," said Harry; "for I rather think ifs Mr. 
Clayton wbo ia to be tho favoured one." 

"Clayton! tiood hlood! — like Ihut! Seems to be a 
gentlemanly, good fellow, doean't her" 

"Yea, air: he owos a plantation, Pm told, in South 
Carolina." 

"All! ah! tbat'a well! But I bäte to spare Nin. I 
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neyer half liked sendiiig her off to Kew York. Don't 
belieye in boarding-schools. IVe seen as fine girls grown 
on plantations as any man ueed want. What do we 
want to send our girls thero, to get fipenny-bit ideas? I 
thank the Lord I never was in !New York, and I never 
mean to be. Carolina bom and raised I am; and my 
wife xis Virginia — pure breed! No boarding-school 
about her! And, when I stood up to be married to her, 
there wasn't a girl in Virginia conld stand up with her. 
Her cheeks were Hke damask-roses! A tall, straight, 
lively girl, she was. Knew her own mind, and had a 
good notion of speaking it^ too. And there isn't a woman, 
now, that can get through the business she can, and have 
her eyes always on everything. If it does make me un- 
comfortable, every now and then, I ought to take it> and 
thank the Lord for it. Lor, if it wan't for her, what 
with the overseer, and the niggers, and the poor white 
trash, we should all go to the devil in a heap!" 

''Miss Nina sent me over here to be out of Master 
Tom*ö way," said Harry, after a pause. "He is bent 
upon hectoring me as usuaL You know, sir, that he 
always had a spite against me, and it seems to grow 
more and more bitter. He quarreis with her about the 
management of everything on the place; and you know, 
sir, that I try to do my very best, and you and Mrs. 
Gordon have always been pleased to say that I did 
weU." 

"So we did, Harry, taj boy; so we did. Stay here 
as long as you Hke. Just suit yourself abcmt that May 
be you'd like to go out shooting with me?" 

"Fm worried," said Harry, "to be obliged to be away 
just at the time of putting in the seed: Eyeiything de- 
pends upon my overseeii^." 
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"Why don't you go back, then? Tom's ugliiiess is 
nothing but because he is drunk. There's where it is — 
I see throngh it. You see, when a fellow has had a 
dnmken spree, why, the day affcer it he is all at loose 
ends and cross-nerves, all rävelled out, Hke an old stock- 
ing. Then fellows are sulky and surly Hke. Tve heard 
of their having temperance societies up in those northem 
states, and I think something of that sort would be good 
for our young men. They get drunk so often. Füll a 
third of them, I should reckon, get the delirium tremens 
before they are iifty. If we could have a society like 
them, and that sort of thing, and agree to be moderate! 
Nobody expects young men to be old before their time; 
but, if they'd agree not to blow out more than once a 
month, or something in that way." 

"Pm afraid," said Harry, "master Tom's too far gone 
for that." 

"0, ah, yes! Pity — pity! Suppose it is so. Why, 
when a fellow gets so far, he's like a nigger*s old patched 
coat — you can't teil where the real cloth is. Now Tom 
I suppose, he never is himseKj always up on a wave, or 
down in the trough. Heigho! Pm sorryl" 

"Ifs very hard on Miss Nina," said Harry. "He in- 
terferes, and I have no power to stand for her. And, 
yesterday, he began talking to my wife in a way I can't 
bear, nor won't! He must let her alone." 

"Sho! sho!" said Mr. Gordon. "See what a boy that 
is nowl That an*t in the least worth while, that an*t. 
I shall teU Tom so; and, Harry, mind your temper 1 
Eemember, young men will be young; and, if a fellow 
will treat himself to a pretty wife, he must expect trials. 
But Tom ought not to do so. I shall teil him. High! 
there comes Jaike, with the basket and the smdcehouse 
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key. Now for sometbing to send down io those poor 
hobgoblins. If peopb axe going to starre, they must'nt 
come on my place to do it. I don't mind what I don't 
See. I wouldn't mind if the wliole litter of 'em was 
drowned to-morrow; but, hang it, I can't stand it, if .1 
know it! So, here, Jake, take this harn and bread» and 
look 'em up an old skillet; and see if you cän't tinker 
np the house a bit. Pd set i^e feliow to werk, wben 
he comes back; only we haye two hands to every tum, 
now, and the niggers always plague 'em. Harry, you 
go home, and teil Kin Mrs. 0. and I will be over to 
dinner." 



CHAPTER XVm. 

Dred. « 

Habbt spent the night at the place of Mr. John 
Gordon, and arose the next moming in a very discon- 
tented mood of nund. I^othiug is more vezatious to an 
actiye and enterpnsing person than to be thrown into a 
State of entire idieness; and Harry, after lounging about 
for a Short time in the moming, found his indignation 
increased by every moment of enforced absence &om the 
scene of his daily labours and interests. Having always 
enjoyed substantially the Privileges of a freeman in the 
liberty to regulato his time according jio his own ideajs, 
to come and go, to buy and seil, and tiansaot business 
unfettered by any feit control, he was the more keenly 
aUve to the degrädation implied in his present position. 

''Here I must skulk around," said he to himself, 
''like a partridge in the bushes, aUowing everything to 
run at loose ends, preparing the way for my being found 
fault with for a la^y feliow, by-and-by; and all for what? 

Drcd.L 17 
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Becanse my younger broÜier ohoosea to come, without. 
right or reason, to domineer over me, te insult my wife; 
Bnd becauBe the laws will protect Mm in it, if he doea' 
it. Ahl ah! thafs it They are all Icagaed together. 
No matter how right I am — no matter how bad he ia,. 
Everybody will stand up for him, and pnt me down; oU 
becanae my grandmother was boni in AMca, and i 
grandmother waa bom in America. Confound it all, I 
won't stand it! Who knows what he'll be saying and 
doing tß Lisette while 1 am gone? I^ go back and face 
him, like a man! TU keep stmight about my busineHar 
and, if he ciossea me, let him take care! Ue haea't goi 
bat one Ufe, any more than I have. Let him look out!" 
And Harry jutnped upon hb borse, and tumed bis heaä 
homeward. He etruck into a circuitous path, which led 
along that immense belt of swampy land, to which iha 
name of Dismal has bccn given. As he was ridii^ 
along, immeraed in tliougbt, the clattci- of horsea' fe^ 
wa« heaid ia front of him. A andden tarn of the road 
brougbt bim directly facii^ t« Tom Gordon and Mr^ 
Jekyl, who had riaen early, and atartcd off on horeeback, 
in order t« reach a certain atage-depot before the heat! 
of the day. There was a momentaiy pause on boÜt 
aides; when Tom Gordon, like one wbo knowa bis powier, 
and ia determined to uae it to Ihe utmost, broke ou^ 
scomfully; — • 

"Sfop, you damned nigger, and teil your m 
where you aro going!" 

"You are not my masf«r," aaid Harry, in \ 
whoae concentrated calmnesa conveyed more bittemesB 
and wratb than conld have been given by Ihe 
violent outburat, 

"You d— d whelp!" aaid Tom Öordon, atriking hin 
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across ihe face twice, with his whip, '^take that^ and 
that! Well see if Pm not your master! There, naW| 
help yourself, won't you? Isn't that a master's mark?" 

It had been the life-long habit of Hanys position to 
reproBS every emotion of anger within himself. Eut, at 
this momenty his face wore a deadly and Mghtful ex- 
pression. Still, there was something majestic and almost 
commanding in the attitnde with which Ke reined back 
his horse, and slowly lifted his band to heayen. He 
tried to speak, bnt bis voice was choked with repressed 
passion. At last he seid: — "Yon may be sure, Mr. 
Gordon, this mark will never be forgotten!" 

There are moments of high excitement, when aU 
that is in a hnman being seems to be ronsed, and to 
concentrate itself in the eye and the voice. And, in such 
moments, any man, apparently by virtue of his mere 
homanity, by the mere awfulness of the human soul 
that is in bim, gains power to overawe those who in 
other hours scom bim. There w^ a minute's pause in 
which neither spoke; and Mr. Jekyl, who was a man of 
peace, took occasion to touch Tom's elbow and say: ^'It 
seems to me this isn't worth while — we shaU miss the 
stage." And as Harry had already tumed his horse and 
was riding away, Tom Gordon tuined bis, shouting aftor 
bim with a scomfnl laugh — "I called on your wife 
before I came away, this moming, and I liked her rather 
better the second time than I did the first!" 

This last taunt flew like a Parfbian arrow backward, 
and Struck into the soul of the bondman with even a 
keener power than the degrading blow. The sting of it 
seemed to rankle more bitterly as he rode along, tili at 
last he dropped the reins on bis horse's neck, and burst 
into a transport of bitter cursing. 

17* 
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"Aha! aha! it has come nigh ihee, has it? It 
touchcth {^«, and thou fainteat!" seid a deep yoice ftoia 
the fiwampy thicket hesido him. 

Harry stopped bis horse and his imprecations. Thera 
wäü a ccacJcling in the swaiop and a moTCJH-eiit itn ^or^ g 
the copso of brierq; and at lost the Speaker cmerged, 
and stood bcfoi'a HarTy. He was a lall block man, ai 
magaificent Btature and proporüons. His ekin was in-' 
tensely bhuik, and polished like marble. Ä Ioobo shirt 
of red flacnel, which opened very wide at the breae^ 
gove a dleplay of a neck and ohGgt of herculean sircngthi 
The sleeves of the ehirt rolled up neorlj" to the shonl- 
dera, ehowed the muscles of a gLadiator. The head, 
which Toae with an imperial aii trom the broad shoul? 
ders, was large and massive, and devebped with equoj 
foTce both in the reüective and perceptive department, 
Tho pereeptive oigans juttod like dark ridges over the 
eyes, wbiLe that part of the head whidi phienologiats 
attribute to tho moral aod inteUectual eentiiuenta roso 
like an ample dorne aboys them. The large eyes hod 
that peeulior and Bolemn effect of unfathomable hlaek- 
ncBS and darknces which La often a striking charocteristio 
üf the AHican eye. But there bumed in them, like 
tongucB of tlame in a black pool of napbtha, a aubtla 
ajid resUcae £re, that betokcncd habitual excitement ta 
the vergo of insanity. If any oi^ans wcre predominaot 
in Üie head, thoy were those of ideality, wonder, TenE^a:^, 
tioD, and finnness; and the whole conibinatioa was suohi 
oä might havo fonned one of the wild old warrior 
prophets of tho heroic agea. Ho wore a funtostic sort of 
tnrban, apparently of an old eoarlet shawl, which odded 
to the outlandish efiect of hia appcaiaoce. His Dethar 
gannenta, of uoarse negro-cloth, were girded round Qia 
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waast by a staip of scarlet flannel, in whicli was thrust 
a bowie-knife and hatchet Orer one Shoulder he oarried 
a nfLoy and a shot-pouch was suspended to his belt. 
A rüde game-bag hang npon his arm. Wild and start- 
ling as the apparition might have been, it appeared to 
be no straager to Harryj for, after the first movement 
of sorprise, he said, in a tone of familiär recognition, 
in which there was blended somewhat of awe and ro- 
spect — 

''0, it is you, then, Dred! I did not know that you 
werc! hearing mel" 

"Have I not heard?" said the Speaker, raising his 
arm, and his eyes gleaming with wild excitement "How 
long wilt thou halt between two opinions? Did not Moses 
refuse to be called the son of Pharaoh's daughtor? How 
long wilt thou cast in. thy lot with the oppressors of 
Israel, who say nnto theo, *Bow down that we may 
walk over theo?' Shall not the Bed Sea be divided? 
Yea, saith the Lord, it shall!'' 

"Dred! I know what yon moani" said Harry, 
trembling with excitement. 

"Yea, tjxou dost!" said the figure. "Yea, thou dost! 
Hast thou not catcn the fat and drunk the sweet with 
the oppressor, and hid thino cyos from the opprcssion of 
thy peoplo? Have not our wivcs bcen for a prey, and 
thou hast not regardcd? Hath not our check bcen given 
to the smiter? Have we not becn counted as shccp for 
the slaughter? £ut thou saidst, Lo! I knew it not, and 
didst hide thine eyes! Therefore, the curse of Meroz is 
upon thee, saith the Lord. And thou shalt bow down 
to the oppressor, and his rod shall be upon thce. And 
thy wife shall be for a prey!" 

"Don'i talk in üiat way! don't?" said Harry, striking 
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out bis handa with a frantic gesture, ae if to push baob 
the words, "Toa are raising Üie Tcry devil in me!" 

"Look here, Harry," said the other, droppüig &om 
the high tone he at first used te that of common eoi 
sfttion, and Bpcaking in hitter irony, "did your m 
Btrike you? It'a sweet to kiss the rod, isn't it? Bend« 
yonr neck and aek to be atruct again! — wont yanh 
Be meek and lowly; thafs the religion for youl You 
are a slave, and you wear broadcloth, und sleep soft* 
By and by be will give you a fip to buy ealve for thoso 
cuta! Don't frct about your wifel Women alwaya 1 
the master better than the elave! Why shouldn't theyf 
"When a man Ucka bis master'a foot, Ms wife sooms h' 
— Bervcs him right Take it meekly, my boy! 'Servanto, 
ohey your maaters.' Take your master's old eoafa - 
tako youc wife when he's done with her — and bloss 
God that hrought yoa under the light of the goapelt 
Oo! T/oa are a alave! But, aa for me," he said, drawing' 
up his head, and throwing back hia Shoulders with a 
deep inapiration, "/ am a &ee maa! Tree by thia," 
holding oti.t his riflo. "Free by the Lord of hosts, that 
numbcretli the stara, and calleth them forth by their 
namcs. Oo horao — thot'a all I bave to say to you.1 
Tou slcep in a curtained hed — I aloep on the ground, 
in the swamps! You eat the fat of iho land — I hava 
what the roycns bring mc! But no man wliipa me; ^— 
no man toucliea m;/ wüc; — no maa saya fo me, 'Why 
do yo so?' Uo! You are a slave! — I eni free!" Änd^ 
with one athlctic bound, he aprong into the thicket, and. 

The effoct of thia addreaa on tha already excited 
mind of the bondman may be better conceived than der 
Bcribed. He ground hia teeth, and clenchcd bis handa. 
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«Stop!« he cried: "Dred, IwiU — Iwill — nidoas 
you teil me — I will not be a slave!" A scomful laugh 
was the only reply, and tbe sound of crackling footsteps 
retreated rapidly. He who retreated strack up, in a 
clear, loud yoice, one of those peculiar melodies in which 
Yigoür and spirit are blended with a wüd, inexpressible 
moumfcilness. The Yoice was one of a singuiar and un- 
describable quality of tone, it was heavy as the sub-bass 
of an otgan, and of a yelyety softness, and yet it seemed 
to pierce the air with a keen diyiding force which is 
generally characteristic of voices of much less yolume. 
The words were the commencement of a wild camp- 
meeting hymn, much in yogue in those parts: 

**Brethrcn, don*t yoa hear the soand? 
The martial trumpet now is blowing; 
Men in Order listtng round. 
And soldiers to the Standard flowlng.** 

There was a wild, exultant fulness of liberty that roUed 
in the note; and to Harry 's excited ear, there seemed in 
it a fierce challenge of contempt to his imbecility, and 
his soul ät that moment seemed to be rent asunder with 
a pang such as only those can know who haye feit what 
it is to be a slaye. There was an uprising within him 
— yague, tumultuous, overpowering; dim instincts, 
heroic aspirations; the will to do, the soul to darc; and 
thcn, in a moment, there followed the picture of all 
Society leagued against him, the hopeless impossibility of 
any outlet to what was buming within him. The waters 
of a hature naturally noble, pent up, and without outlet, 
rollcd back upon his heart with a suffocating force; and, 
in his hasty anguish, he cursed the day of his birth. 
The spasm of his emotion was interrupted by the sudden 
appearaace of Milly coming along the path. 
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"Whj-, bleas you, Milly," said Harry, in endden but- 
priee, "where are joa going?" 

"0, b!es8 you, honey, chile, Ts gwine on to take de 
sü^. Dey Tpanted to get up de wagon for mej but I 
blesB you, aaya I, -what you fi'pose the Ixird gin us lega 
for? I never ■wanfa no critters to tug mo round, when I 
can -walk myaelf. And, den, honey, it's so pleasant like, 
to be a Walking along in de bush here, in de moming; 
'peare liko de voico of tho Lord ia Walking among de 
treea. But, Heaa you, chile, honey, ■whafe de matter 
o' yer face?" 

"Ifs Tom Gordon, d— n him!" aaid Harry. 

"Don't taUt dat ar way, chile," aaid Milly, uaing the 
freedom with Harry which her years and weight of oha- 
ract«T had gradually eecured for her among the memberB 
of the plantation. 

"I will tolk thüt way! Why shouldn't I? I am not 
going to be good any longer." 

"Why, 't won't help the matter to be bad, will it 
Harry: 'Cauae you hate Tom Gordon, doea you want to 
act juat like him?" 

"No!" Boid Harry, "I won't be like him, but TU 
haTe my revenge! Old Drcd has been talking to me 
again this moming. He alwaya did atir mo up so 
that I conld hardly live; and I won't stand it any 
longer." 

"Chile," BMd Milly, "you take care. Kecp clear on 
him. He's in de wüdemess of Sinai; he is with de 
blackneas, and darkness, and tempost He an't coms to 
de heavenly Jeruaalem. 0! 0! honey! dere'a a blood of 
sprinkling dat apeakcth bettor things dan dat of Abel. 
Jerusalem above ia free — ia free, honey; so don't you 
mind, nnw, what happens in dis yer time." 
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"Ah, ahy aunt Milly, this may do well enongli for 
old women like you; but you stand opposite to a young 
fellow like ii(ie, with good streng arms, . and a pair of 
donbled fists, and a body and souI just as füll of fight 
as they can be; it don't answer to go telling abont a 
heavenly Jerosaleni. "We want something here. "Well 
have it, töo. How do you know there is any heaven 
any how?" 

"Know it?" Said Milly, her eye kindling, and stri- 
king her staff on the ground — "Know it? I knows it 
by de hankering arter it I got in here" — giving her 
broad ehest a biow which made it resound like a barrel. 
"De Lord knowed what he was 'bout when he made 
US. When he ms^^e babies rooting round, with der poor 
little mouths open, he made milk, and de mammies for 
'em, too. Chile, we*s nothing but great babies, dat an't 
got our eyes opened, rooting round and round; but de 
Father *11 feed us yef — he will so." 

"He's a long time about it," said Harry, sullenly. 

""Well, Chile, an't it a long time 'fore your com 
sprouts — a long time 'foro it gets into de ears? but you 
plants, for all dat. Whafs dat to me what I is here? 
Shan't I reign with de Lord Jesus?" 

"I don't know," said Harry. 

"Well, honey, I does. Just so sure as Fs standing 
on dis yer ground, I knows in a few years I shall be 
reigning with de Lord Jesus, and a casting my crown at 
his fect Dat*s what I knows. Flesh and blood didn't 
reveal it unto me, but the Spirit of the Father. It's no 
odds to me what I does here; every road leads straight 
to glory, and de glory aa't got no end to it* And Müly 
uplifted her voice in a faTourite stave: — 
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« 

**Wben we*ve been dere ten thoosand yeart 
Brigbt Shilling like de sun, 
We*ve no less days to sing God*8 praise 
Tban when we first begun.** 

''Chile,'' Said she to him, solemnly, ''I an't a fooL Does 
ye s'pose dat I thmks folks has any business to be set- 
ting on der cheers all der life long, and working nie, 
and living on my money? Why, I knows dey an't. 
An't it all wrong, from ^st to last, de way dey makes 
merchandize o' us? Why, I knows it is; but Ps still 
about it, for the Lord's sake. I don't work for Miss Loo 
— I works for de Lord Jesus; and he is good pay, no 
mistake, now, I teil you." 

"Well," Said Harry, a Httle shaken, but not con- 
vinced, "after all, there isn't much use in trying to do 
any other way. But you're lucky iif feeling so, aunt 
Milly; but I can't" 

"Well, Chile, any way, don't you do nothing rash, 
and don't you hear him, Dat ar way out is through 
seas o£ blood. Why, chile, would you tum against Miss 
Nina? Chile, if they get a- going, they won't spare 
nobody. Don't you start up dat ar tiger, 'cause I teil ye 
ye can't chain him if ye do." 

"Yes," Said Harry, "I see it's all madness, perfect 
madness; there's no use thinking, no usc talking. Well, 
good moming, aunt Milly. Peace go with you!" And 
Üio young man startcd his horse, and was soon out of 
sight 

CHAPTEE XIX 

Tho Conspirators. 

We owe our readers now some words of explanation 
respecting the new pcrsonage who has been introduced 
into our history; therefore we must go back somewhati 
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and allude to certaiu historical events of painM signifl-' 
cance. It has been a problem to many how the System 
of slavery in America should unite the two apparent in- 
consistencies of a code of slave-laws more severe than 
that of any other civilized nation, with an average prac- 
tice at least as indulgent as any other; for bad as slavery 
is at the best, it may yet be admitted that the practicey 
as a whole, has been less cruel in this country than in 
many. An examination into history will show us that 
the cruelty of the laws resulted from the effects of in- 
dulgent practice. 

During the first years of importation of slaves into 
South Carolina they enjoyed many privüeges. Those 
who lived in intelligent f amilies , and had any desire to 
leam, were instructed in reading and writing.. Hberty 
was given them to meet in assemblies of worship, in 
class-meetings, and otherwise, without the presence of 
white witnesses; and many were raised to situations of 
trust and consequence. The result oi this was the de- 
velopment of a good degree of intelligence and manliness 
among the slaves. There arose among them grave, 
thoughtful, enei^etic men, with their ears and eyes open, 
and their minds constantly awake to comparc and rea- 
so(^. When minds come into this state, in a govcmment 
professing to be founded on pnnciples of universal cqua- 
lity, it follows that almost every public speech, document^ 
or newspaper, becomes an incendiary publication. Of 
this fact the southem slave states have ever exhibited 
the most singular uneonsciousness. Documents contoining 
sentiments most dangerous for slaves to hear have been 
publicly read and applauded among them. The slave 
has heard, amid shouts, on the fourth of July, that bis 
masters held the truth to be self-evident, that all men 



were boni equal, and had an inaltenahle nglii to life, 
lilicrty, and tho pureuit of happincBS, and ttat all govom- 
menta derive Üieir just power from the consent oE (he 
govcrned. Even the mottoes of newspapera have em- 
bodied sentiments of the most inaurrectionary character. 
Such ioacriptions as "Resistance to tjraats is obedienoe 
to God," stand, tu thia day, in large letterä, at the head 
of eouthern ne^wapapere, while Bpeechea of eenatora and 
public men, in whieh the principlea of universal demo- 
cracy aie aaaerted, are constant matters of disoussion. 

ündcr such circumstances it ia difßcult t« induce the 
Betvant, tTho feels that he ia a man, to draw those linea 
which Bcem so obvious to mosters, by ■whom this fact 
has been foi^otten. Accordingly, we find that when the 
diacassions for the admiasion of Missouri as a alave atate 
produced a waTc whose watera undulated in every part 
of the Union, thero were found among the alavea, men of 
unusual thought and ■vigour, who were no inattenÜTe 
witnessea and iistenera, The discuBBions were printed 
in the newapapers; and what waa printed in the newa- 
papers was further discussed at the poat-oifice door, in 
the tavem, in tho bar-room, at the dinncr-party, wbere 
blaek servanffl were listcning behind the chaira, A free 
coloured man in the city of Charleston, named Dpnmgk 
Vesey, waa the one who had the hardibood to aeek to 
öae"*The electrie fluid in tho cloud fhus accumulated. 
He concoived tho hopeless project of imitating the ex- 
ample set by the American race, and achieTing indo- 
pendence for the hlacka. Our knowledge of this man is 
derived entirely from tho printed reporfs of the magia* 
trates who gave an account of the insurrection of which 
he was the instigator, and who wUl not, of coaTse, be 
Bupposed to be undnly prejudiced in his favonr. They 
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State that Le was first brought to the comilTy bj <me 
Captain Ye^ey, a yoimg lad, distjugmahed for per»oaaI 
beauiy and great intelligence, and that he proYed for 
twenty years a most faithful slave; but on diawing a 
prize of fifteen hundred doUars in a lottery, he purchased 
his &6edom of his master, and worked as a carpenter in 
the city of Gharleston. He was distinguished for strength 
and activity; and, as the acconnts state, maintained such 
an irreproachable cbaracter, aad enjoyed so much the 
confidence of the whites, that when he was accused, the 
Charge was not only discredited, but he was not eyen 
arrested for several days after, and not tili the proo£ of 
his guilt had become too streng to be doubted. His 
histoiians go on, with considerable naivet^, to rem^rk: 
''It is difficult to conceive whcU motive he had to enter 
*Hnto such a plot^ unless it was the one mentioned by 
^'one of the witnesses, who said that Yesey had several 
**children who were slavesj and that he said, on ovß 
''occasion, he wished he could see them free^ as he laif^' 
''seif artfiilly remarked in his defence on his trial." t. 

It appears that the project of rousing and animating 
the blacks to this enterprise occupied the mind of Yesey 
for more than four years, during which tinie he was 
continually taking opportunities to animate and inspire 
the spirits of his countrymen. The account states that 
the Speeches in Congress of those opposed tp the admis- 
sion of Missouri into the union, perhaps garbled and 
misrepresented, fumished bim wiih ample means for in- 
flaming the minds of the coloured popuütion. 

"Even while Walking in the street,** the account goes 
on to say, "he was not idle; for if his companion bowed 
*'to a white person, as slaves universally do, he would 
^'lebuke bim, and observe that aU men were bom eqnal. 
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"amd that he was Bnrprised that any one woutd dograda 
"bimfielf by such oonduct; that he would never cringe to 
"tho whites; nor oiight any ono to, who had the feeling 
"of aman.* 

"Whcn answered, 'We are slaves,' he wauld say, 
" Barcastically aad indignantly, 'You daaerre to re* 
"Aain Hlaves!' And if he wcre farther askod, 'Whot 
"oan we do?' he would remark, 'Go and buy a spelling- 
"book, and read the fahle ofHeiculee and the "Wngoaer.' 
"He also aought every opportunity of entcriag into con- 
"Tereation with white person?, during which converBation 
"he would artfully introduee poine bold , remark on 
"slaTery; and someümcs, ivhen, from the character ho 
"was convereing with, he foiind he might be still bolder, 
"he would go so far that, had not hia dcclarations been 
"clearly proved, he would searcely have bocn credited." 
But big great inBtrumeat of inSuence waa a book 
that hns always been proliflc of inBurreetionary move- 
mentB, under all syatems of despoÜam: — 

"He renderod himself perfectly familiär with all 
thöse parts of Scripture which he thought he could 
pervert to hia purpose, and would readily quote them 
to proYO that slavcry was contrary to tho laws of Ood, 
'and that slaves were bound to att«mpt their emanoipa- 
tion, howcvcr shocking and bloody might be the oon- 
sequencea; that such efforfs would not only be pleasing 
to the Almighty, but were absolutely enjoined." 

Vesey, in tho course of timo, assöciated with himself 
ÜVQ elave men of marked character — Rolla, Ned, Peter, 
Monday, and Gullah Jack. Of these the account goea on 
to say; — 
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"In the selectioi^ of bis leaders, Vesey showed great 
"penctratioii and sound judgment. BoUa was planEdble, 
*^and possessed uncommon self-possession; bold and 
"ardent, hp was not to be deterred from bis purpose by 
*' danger. Ned's appearance indicated that be was a man 
"of firm nerves and desperate courage. Peter was intrepid 
"and resolute, true to bis engagements, and cautious in 
"observing secresy where it was necessary; be was not 
"to be daunted or impeded by difficulties, and tbougb 
"confident of success, was carefdl in providing against 
" any obstacles or casualties wbicb migbt arise, and intent 
"upon discovering every means wbicb migbt be in tbeir 
"power, if tbougbt of beforeband. Gullab Jack was 
"regarded as a sorcerer, and, as sucb, feared by tbo^' 
"natives of AMca, wbo believe in witcbcraft He was 
"not only considered invuhierable, but tbat be could 
"make otiiers so by bis cbarms, and that be. could, and 
"certainly would, provide aU bis jfbllowers with arms. 
"He was artful, cruel, bloody; bis disposition, in short, 
"was diabolical. His influence among tbe AMcans was 
"inconceivable. Monday was firm, resolute, discreet, 
"and intelligent. 

"It is a melancboly trutb tbat the general good con- 
"duct of all tbe leaders, except Gullab Jack, was such 
"as rendered them objects least liable to suspicion. 
"Tbeir conduct bad secured them, not only the unlimited 
"confidence of tbeir owners, but tbey bad been indulged 
"in every comfort, and allowed every privüege com- 
"patible with tbeir Situation in the Community; and 
"thöugh Gullab Jack was not remarkable for the correct« 
"ness of bis deportment, he by no means sustained a 
"bad character. But," adds the report, "not only were 
"the leaders of good character, and very mach indulged 
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"by fheir ownera, but this waa very generally tlie oaae 
'"with. oll wiio were convieted, many o£ them posseBsing 
"the highest confidence of tiieir ownore, and noi one a 
"bad cliartfcter." 

"The conduct and behaviour o£ Ycsay and his five 
"leodeis during their triul and imprifionmeiit may be 
"interesfiiig to many. "WTiea Veaey was tried, he folded 
"his anns, and seemed to pay great attention to the 
"testiinony given against him, bnt with his oyes fixed 
"on the iloor. In this eituatioa ho temained immovable 
"until the witnoases had been examincd by the courl^ 
"and croas-examined hy his counsel, when he reijuested 
"to bc allowed to exaraine the witnesses himself, 'which. 
"he did. The eTidence being closed, ho addiessed the 
"court at conaiderable length. "Wben he receiTed his 
"Bentence, tears trioklcd down his cheeka. Eolla, when 
"arraigned, ofi'ected not to Bnderstaiid the chai^ against 
"bim; and when, at his requoat^ it was explainod to him, 
"aasumed, with wonderful adroitness, astomahment and 
"Burprise. He waa remarkable throughout hia trial for 
"composure and great preaence of mind. When he was 
"informed that ho was convicted, and was udviaed tfl 
"prepare for death, he appeared perfecüy confoimded, 
"but exbibitod no aigna of fear. In Ned'a behavieur 
"there was nolbing remarkable. His countcnanee was 
"sfem and immoTable, eren wbile be was receiviag 
"eent^nce of death. From his looks it waa impossible to 
"discoTer oc oonjocture what were his feelings. Not M 
"with Peter Poyca. In hia coimtcnajice were strongly- 
"marked disappointed ambition, revenge, Indignation, and 
"an ansiety to know bow far the discoreriea had ei- 
"tended. ile did not appeor to fear personal con- 
"se^nßnces, for hia whole hehaviour indieated the reTaise, 
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**but exhibited an evident anxiety for the success of 
^^their plan, in which bis wbole soul was embarked. 
^'His countenance and bebayionr were tbe same wben 
"be received bis sentence, and bis only words were on 
"retiring, *I suppose you'll let me see my wife and 
"famüy before I die/ and tbat in no supplicating tone. 
"Wben be was asked a day or two after, if it was pos- 
" sible tbat be could see bis master and family murdered, 
"wbo bad treated bim so kindly? be replied to tbe 
"question only by a smile. In tbeir prisons tbe convicts 
^^resolutely refused to make any confessions or com- 
"mnnications wbicb migbt implicate otbers; and Peter 
^^Poyes stemly enjoined it upon tbem to maintain tbis 
"silence — *Do not open your Ups; die silent^ as you 
^^will see me do;' and in tbis resolute silence tbey met 
"tbeir fate. Twenty-two of tbe conspirators were 
"executed upon one gaUows." 

Tbe account says "tbat Peter Poyes was one of tbe 
"most actiye of tbe recruiting agents. All tbe piincipal 
"of tbe conspirators kept a list of tbose wbo bad con« 
"sented to join tbem, and Peter was said by one of tbe 
"witnesses to baye bad six bundred names on bis list; 
"but, so resolutely to tbe last did be observe bis pledge 
"of secresy to bis associates, tbat, of tbe wbole number 
"arrested and tried, not one of tbem belonged to bis 
"Company. In fact, in an insurrection in wbicb tbou- 
"sands of persons were supposed to baye been implicated, 
"only tbirty-six were conyicted." 

Among tbe cbildren of Denmark Vesey was a boy by 
a Mandingo slaye-woman, wbo was bis fatber's particular 
fayourite. Tbe Mandingos are one of tbe finest of 
Aidcan tribes, distinguisbed for intelligence, beauty of 
form, and an indomitable pride and energy of nature» 

Dred. I. 18 



As elaves, they are eonsidered. as particularly valuable 
by thoBB who have tact enongh to govem ihem , hecaase 
of üieir great oapability and their proud faitlifiiliieBfl; bot 
they reeent a govemmeiit of brüte foree, and uader aiieh 
are always iractiotia aiid dangerouB. Thia boy receiTed 
ftom bis mother the name of Dred; a name not imueii^ 
among tbe alaycs, and generally given to those of great 
pbysical force. Tbe development of thia ehild's t 
was so uncommon aa tD< excite aatoniBhmcnt among tbe 
negroes. He early acquired the power of readii^, by 
an apparent instönetiTe faenlty, and -wonld oftea astonisli 
those around bim with things whioh he had diacovered 
in books. Lue other cbildren of a deep and fervent 
nature, he developed great religious ardoui, and oftea 
surprised the eider negroes by bis questiona and replies 
on thia eabject, A eon so endowcd conld not but be an 
object of great pride and intereet to a father lite Den- 
mark Veaey. The impression aeemed to prevail nniver- 
sally among the negroes that t.liis chüd was bom for 
eitraordinary thinga; and perhaps it was the yeanüng to 
, acqudre libcrty for the development of auch a mind wbich 
firat led Denmark Vosey to reflect on the nature of 
alavery, and the terrible weighta whioh it laya on 
human intellect, and to conceiTe the projeot of liberating 
a race. The Bible, of which Vesey was an incBSBant 
reader, atimulated thia desire. He likeiied bis own 
podtion of comparativo education, competence, and 
generol eateem among the whitbti. to that of Kosee among 
the Egyptians; and nourisbed the idea that, like Moses, 
he was sent aa a deliverer. Duiing the prooesa of the 
conapiracy, thia son, though bnt ten yoars of age, was 
bis fathei's confidaut; and he often charged him, though 
he ahould fail in the attempt, never to ho discourogedi 
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He impressed it upon bis mind that he shoold uever 
submit tamely to the yoke of slavery; and nomished the 
idea already impressed, that some more than ordinary 
destmy was reserved for him. 

After the discovery of the plot, and the execution of 
its leaders, those more immediately connected with them 
were sold ficom the state, even though not proved» to 
have participated. "With the most guarded caution, Yesey 
had exempted this son from suspicion. It had been an 
agreed policy with them both, that in the presence of 
others they shoold counterfeit alienation and dislike. 
Their confidential meetings with each other had been 
stolen and seciet. At the time of bis father's execution, 
Dred was a lad of fourteen. He conld not be admitted 
to bis father's prison, but he was a witness of the iin* 
daunted aspect with which he and the other conspirators 
met their doom. The memory dropped into the depths 
of bis soul, as a stone drops into ihe desolate depths of 
a dark mountain lake. Sold to a distant plantation, he 
became noted for bis desperate nnsubduable disposition. 
He joined in none of the social recreations and amuse- 
ments of the slayes, laboured with proud and silent 
assiduity, bnt, on the slightest rebuke or threat, flashed 
up with a sayage fierceness, which, supported by bis 
immense bodily strength, made him an object of dread 
among overseers. He was one of those of whom they 
gladly rid themselves; and, like a fractions horse, was 
sold from master to master. Einally, an oyerseer, hardier 
than the rast, determined on the task of subduing him. 
In the scufie that ensned Dred strack him to the earth, 
a dead man, made bis escape to the swamps, and was 
neyer afterwards heard of in civilized hfe. 

The reader who consnlts the map will discover that 

18* 
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the ■whole eastem shore of tiie BOuthem states, with. sliglit 
interruptioiia, is belted by an immeiiBe chain of Bwampa,. 
regions of liopelosB diaorder, wliere thö abimdant growth 
and Vegetation of nature, sucking up its foroes from. tba> 
bumid Boil, seems to rejoice in a savage exuberanoe, and 
bid deflaaoe to all human efforts oitber to penettate or 
Bubdue. These wild regions are the homes of tho allig*- 
tor, tho mocaasin, and the rattle-si 
minglii^ freely with the deeiduous cbildren of the foresli 
form here dense jui^les, Terdant all the year round, and 
which afford sheltcr ffl ntimberless birds, with Trhoso 
warbling the leafy deeolation perpetually resoimds. 
CHmbing TÖnes, and parasitio plants, of untold eplendoup 
and boundlcBS exuberanco of growth, twine and interlaca 
and hang, from the heighta of the highcst treea, pennona 
of gold and purfile — triumphant baimera wbicb attest. 
the Bolilary majeaty of nature. A Bpecies of paraaitia 
moaa wreaths ite abundant draperiea from tree to troe, 
and hangs in pearly feetoons, through which shine the 
Bcarlet berry and green leavca of the American holly, 
What the mountaina of Switzerland were to the XJ^ree- 
cuted Vaudoia, thia Bwampy belt haa becn to the Ameri- 
can elave. The conatont effort to recover from thenoa 
fiigitivea has led to the adoption, in these statea, of a 
separate professioii, imknown at this time in any other 
Christian land — huntera, who frain and keep doga for 
the hnnting of men, women, and cbildren. And yetj 
with all tbe convenienoo of this profeSBion, the reclaim- 
ing of the ftigitiTca from theae faatneaaes üf nature has 
been a work of auch expense and difSoulty, that the near 
proximity uf the swamp haa alwaya becn a considerabl« 
check on tbe otherwise absolute power of the overseer. 
Dred comed with him to the swamp but ono Bolitary 
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companion — the Bible of bis father. To him it was 
not the messenger of peace and good-will, but the herald 
of woe and wrath. As the mind, looking on the great 
volume of nature, sees there a reflection of its own in- 
ternal passions, and seizes on that in it which sympa- 
thises with itself — as the fierce and savage sonl delights 
in the roar of torrents, the thunder of avalanches, and 
the whirl of ocean storms, so is it in the great answering 
volume of revelation. There is something there for every 
phase of man's nature; and hence its endless vitality and 
stimulating force. Dred had heard read in the secret 
meetings of conspirators, the wrathful denunciations of 
ancient prophets against oppression and injustice. He 
had read of kingdoms convulsed by plagues; of tempest, 
and pestilence, and locusts; of the sea cleffc in twain, 
that an army of slaves might pass through, and of their 
pursuers whelmed in the retuming waters. He had heard 
of prophets and deliverers, armed with supematural powers, 
raised up for oppressed people; had pondered on the nail 
of Jael, the goad of Shamgar, the pitcher and lamp of 
Gideon; and thrilled with fierce joy as he read how Sam- 
son, with his two streng arms, puUed down the pillars 
of the festive temple, and whelmed his triumphant per- 
secutors in one grave with himself. In the vast solitudes 
which he daily traversed, these things entered deep into 
his souL 

Cut off from all human companionship, after going 
weeks without seeing a human face, there was no recur- 
rence of everyday and prosaic ideas to check the current 
of the enthusiasm thus kindled. Even in the seil of the 
cool Saxon heart the Bible has thrown out its roots with 
an all-pervading energy, so that the whole framework of 
Society may be said to rest on seil held together by its 
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fibres. Even in cold and misty England armies have 
been made deüant and inyinoible by the incomparable 
force and deliberate valonr which it breathes into men. 
Bat when tbis oriental seed, an exoüo among us, is 
planted back in tbe fiery soil of a tropical beart, it buists 
forth with an incalculable ardour of growth. 

A stranger cannot fail to remark the fact, that tbougb 
the slaves of the south are unable to read the Bible for 
themselves, yet most completely haveits language and 
sentiment penetrated among them, giying a Hebraistic 
colonring to their habitual mode of expression. How 
much greater, then, must have been the force of the 
solitary penisal of this volume on so impassioned a na- 
ture! a nature, too, kindled by memories of tbe self- 
sacrificing ardour with which a father aiid bis associates 
had met death at the call of freedom; for none of ns may 
deny that, wild and hopeless as this scheme was, it was 
still the same in kind with the more successfiil one which 
pnrchased for our fathers a national existence. 

A mind of the most passionate energy and vehemence, 
thus awakened, for years made the wild solitudes of the 
swamp bis home. That book, so fiill of startling Symbols 
and vague images, had for bim no Interpreter but the 
silent courses of nature. His life passed in a kind of 
dream: sometimes traversing for weeks these desolate re- 
gions, he would compare himself to Elijah, traversing for 
forty days and forty nights the wildemess of Horeb; or 
to John the Baptist in the wildemess, girding himself 
with cameis* hair and eating locusts and wild honey. 
Sometimes he would fast and pray for days, and then 
voices would seem to speak to bim, and stränge hiero- 
I glyphics would be written upon the leaves. In less 
7 elevated moods of mind, he would pursue, with great 
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judgment and yigour, those enterprises necessary to pre- 
serve existence. 

The negroes lying out in the swamp are not so whoUy 
cut oft £rom society as might at first be imagined. The 
slaves of all the adjoining plantations, whatever they may 
pretend, to secure the good-will of their owners, are at 
heaxt secretly disposed, &oni motives both of compassion 
and policy, to favour the fugitives. They very readily 
perceive that, in the event of any difficuliy occurring to 
themselyes, it might be qnite necessaiy to have a fdend 
and protector in the swamp; and therefore they do not 
hesitate to supply those fugitives,* so far as they are able, 
"with anything which they may desire. l!*he poor whites, 
also, who keep small shops in the neighbourhood of plan- 
tations, are never particularly scrupulous, provided they 
can tum a penny to their own adyantage, and willingly 
supply necessary wares in exchange for game, with which 
the swamp abounds. Dred, therefore, came in possession 
of an excellent rifle, and never wanted for ammunition, 
which suppUed him with an abundance of fbod. Besides 
this, there are, here and there, elevated Spots in the 
Bwampy land, which by judicious culture are capable of 
great produotiveness; and many such spots Dred had 
brooght under cultivation, either with his own hands or 
from those of other fugitives, whom he had received and 
protected. !From the restlessness of his nature, he had 
not confined himself to any particular region, but had 
traversed the whole swampy belt of both the Carolinas, 
as well as that of Southern Virginia; residing a few 
months in one place and a few months in another. 
Wherever he stopped he formed a sort of retreat, where 
he received and harboured fugitives. On one occasion 
he rescued a trembüng and bleeding mulatto woman 
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from the dogs of the hnnters, who had pursued her into 
the swamp. This woman he made his wife, aQd ap- 
peared to entertain a very deep affection for her. He 
made a retreat for her, with more than common in- 
genuity, in the swamp adjoining the Gordon plantation; 
and after that he was more especially known in that lo- 
cality. He had fixed his eye upon Harr y, as a person 
whose abüity, address, and strength of character might 
make him at some day a leader in a conspiracy against 
the whites. Harry, in common with many of the slaves 
on the Gordon plantation, knew perfectly well of the 
presence of Dred in the neighbourhood, and had offcen 
Seen and conversed with him. But neither he nor any 
of the rest of them ever betrayed before any white per- 
son the slightest knowledge of the fact. This abüity of 
profound secrecy is one of the invariable attendants of a 
lifo of slavery. Harry was acute enough to know that 
his Position was by no means so secure that he could 
afford to dispense with anything which might prove an 
assistance in some future emergency. The low white 
traders in the neighbourhood also knew Dred well; but 
as long as they could drive an advantageous trade with 
him, he was secure fix)m their Intervention. So secure 
had he been, that he had been even known to mingle in 
the motley throng of a camp-meeting unmolested. 

This much with regard to one who is to appear often 
on the stage before our history is done. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Sammer Talk at Ganema. 

In the course of a few days the family circle ai 
Canema was enlai^ed by the arriyal of Clayton's sister, 
and Carson, in excellent spirits, Lad started for a nor- 
them watering-place. In answer to iNina's letter of in- 
vitation, Anne had come with her father, who was caUed 
to that vicinity by the duties of his profession. ISfinsi re- 
ceived her with her usual gay frahkness of manner; and 
Anne, like many others, sobn found herseif liking her 
fiiture sister much better than she had expected. Per- 
haps, had Nina been in any other Situation than that of 
hostess, her pride might haye led her to decline making 
the agreeable to Anne, whom, notwithstanding, she very 
much wished to please. But she was mistress of the 
mansion, and had an Arab's idea of the priyileges of a 
guest; and so she chatted, sung, and played for her. She 
took her about, showed her the walks, the arbors, the 
flower-^arden; waited on her in her own apartment, with 
a thousand little attentions, all the more fascinating from 
the kind of careless independence with which they were 
rendered. Besides, Nina had vowed a wicked little vow 
in her heart that she would ride rough-shod over Anne*s 
dignity; that she wouldn't let her be grave or sensible; 
but that she should laugh and frolic with her; and Clay- 
ton could scarce help smiling at the success that soon 
crowned her exertions. Nina's gaiety, when in füll tide, 
had a breezy infectiousness in it that seemed to stir up 
every one about her, and carry them on the tide of her 
own spirits; and Anne, in her Company, soon found her- 
seif laughing at everything and nothing, simply because 
she feit gay. To crown all, uncle John Gknrdon arrived^ 
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'with*liis cheery, jovial face; and he was one of those 
fearless hit-or-miss talkers that are invaluable in social 
dilemmas, because they keep something or other all the 
while in motion. With him came Madam Gordon, or, as 
"Nina, commonly called her, aunt Maria. She was a porÜLy, 
fine-formed, middle-aged woman, who might have been 
handsome had not the Ünes of care and nervous anxiety 
ploughed themselves so deeply in her face. Her bright, 
keen, hazel eyes, fine teeth, and the breadth of her 
ample form, attested the yitality of the old Yiiginian 
stock from whence she sprung. 

"There," said JS^ina to Anne Clayton, as they sat in 
the shady side of the veranda, "IVe marshalled aunt 
Maria up into aunt Nesbifs room, and there they will 
have a comfortable dish of lamentation over me." 

"Over you?'' said Anne. 

"Yes, over me to be sure! — thafs the usual order 
of exercises. Such a setting down as I shall get! They'll 
count up on their fingers all the things I ought to know 
and don't, and ought to do and can't. I believe thafs 
the way relatives always show their affection — aunts in 
particular — by mouming over you.** 

"And what sort of a list will they make out?*' said 
Anne. 

"0, bless me, thafs easy enough. Why, there's aunt 
Maria is a perfect virulent housekeeper — really insane, 
I believe, on that subject. "Why, she chases up every 
rat and mouse and cockroach, every particle of dust> 
every scrap of litter. She divides her hours and is as 
punctual as a clock. She rules her household. with a rod 
of iron, and makes everybody stand round; and teils each 
one how many times a day she may wink. She keeps 
accounts like a very dragon, and always is sure to pounoe 
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on anybody that is in the least out of the way. SJie cuts 
out clothes by the bale; ehe sewB, and she knits, and 
she jingles keys. And all this kind of bustle she calls 
housekeeping! Now, what do you suppose she must 
think of me, who just put on my hat in the moming, 
and go sailing down the walks, looking at the flowers, 
tili aunt Katy caUs me baok, to know what my ordeis 
are for the day?** 

"Pray, who is auat Katy?" said Anne. 

'^0, she is my female prime minister; and she is very 
much like some pnme ministeis I have studied about in 
history, who always contiive to have their own way, let 
what will come. Now, when aunt Katy comes and wants 
to know, so respectfoUy, 'What Miss 'Nina, is going to 
have for dinner/ do you suppose that she has the least 
expectation of getting anything I order? She always has 
fifty objections to anything that I propose. For some- 
times the fit comes over me to try to be housekeepy, like 
aunt Maria; but ifs no go, I oan teil you. So, when she 
has proved that everything that I propose is the height 
of absurdity, and shown conclusively that there's nothii^ 
fit to be eaten in the neighbourhood, by that time I am 
reduced to a proper state of mind. And, when I humbly 
say, *Aunt Katy, what shall we do?* then she gives a 
Uttle cough, and out comes the whole programme,' just 
as she had arranged it the night before. And so it goes. 
As to accounts, why, Harry hsus to look after them. 
I detest everything about money, except the spending 
of it. I have rather a talent for tiiat. Kow, just think 
how awfully all this must impress poor aunt Maria! what 
sighings and rolling up of eyes, and shaking of heads, 
there are over me! And, then, aunt Nesbit is always 
dinging at me aboat improving my mind! And improving 
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my mind means reading some hoirid, stupid, boring old 
book, just as she does! I^ow, I like the idea of bx\r 
proving my mind. I am sure it wants improving bad 
enough; but, then, I can't help thinking that racing 
through the garden, and cantering through the woods, 
improves it faster than getting asleep over books. It 
seems to me that books are just like dry hay — very 
good when there isn't any fresh grass to be had. But Pd 
rather be out and eat what*s growing. Now what people 
call naturo never bores me: but almost every book I ever 
saw does. Don't you think people are made differently? 
Some like books, and some like things; don't you think 
so?" 

"I can give you a good fact on your side of the argu- 
m'ent/' said Clayton, who had come up behind them 
during the conversation. 

"I didn't know I was aiguing; but I shall be glad to 
haye anything on my side," said Nina, "of course." 

"Well, then," said Clayton, "111 say that the books 
that have influenced the world the longest, the widest, 
and deepest, have been written by men who attended to 
thifigs more than to books; who, as you say, eat what 
was growing, instead of dry hay. Homer couldn't have 
had much to read in his time, nor the poets of the 
Bible; and they have been fountains for all ages. I don't 
believe Shakspere was much of a reader." 

"Well, but," said Anne, "don't ypu think that, for 
US common folks, who are not going to be either Homers 
or Shaksperes, that ifs best to have two strings to our 
bow, and to gain instruotion both from books and 
things?'' 

"To be sure," said Clayton, "if we only use books 
aright. With many people, reading is only a form of 
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mental indolence, by which they escape the labour of 
thinking for themselves. Some persona are like Pharaoh's 
lean kinet; they swallow book upon book, but remain as 
lean as ever." 

"My grandfather used to say/* said Anne, "that the 
Bible and Shakspere were enough for a woman^s li- 
brary." 

"Well," said Nina, "I don't like Shakspere. There! 
I*m Coming out flat with it. In the first place, I don't 
understand half he says; and then they talk about bis 
bcing so very natural! Pm sure I never heard people 
talk as he makes them. Now, did you ever hear people 
talk in blank Verse, with every now and then, one or 
two lines of rhyme, as bis characters do when they go 
off in long speeches. iNow, did you?" 

"As to that," seid Clayton, "ifs about half and half. 
His conversations have just about the same resemblance 
to real life that acting at the opera has. It is not natural 
for Norma to burst into a song when she discovers the 
treachery of her husband. You make that conccssion to 
the nature of the opera, in the first place; and then, with 
that reserve, all the rest stnkes you as natural, and the 
music gives an added charm to it. So, in Shakspere, 
you concede that the plays are to be poems, and that 
the people are to talk in rhythm, and with all the exalta- 
tion of poetic sentiment; and, that being admitted, their 
conversations may seem natural." 

"But I can*t understand a great deal that Shakspere 
says," said !Nina. 

"Because so many words and uses are altered since 
he wrote," said Clayton. "Because there are so many 
allusions to incidents that have passed, and customs that 
haye perished, that you haye, as it were, to acquire his 
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langoage before you can understand bim. Suppose a poem 
were written in a foreign tongue; you couldn't say wbetber 
you liked it or disliked it, tili you could read tbe lan- 
guage. ITow, my opinion is, tbat tbere is a lüdng for 
Sbakspere bidden in your nature, like a seed tbat bas 
not spronted/^ 

*'Wbat makes you tbink so?" 

"0, I see it in you, just as a sculptor sees a statue 
in a block of marble." 

"And are you going to cbisel it out?" said Nina. 

"Witb your leave," said Clayton. "After all, I like 
your sincerity in saying wbat you do tbink. I bave often 
beard ladies profess an admiration for Sbakspere tbat I 
knew couldn't be real. I knew tbat tbey bad neitber 
tbe experience of life, nor tbe insigbt into buman nature, 
really to appreciate wbat is in bim; and tbat tbeir liking 
for bim was all a worked-up aflßair, because tbey feit it 
would be very sbocking not to like bim." 

"Well," said Nina, "I'm mucb obliged to you for all 
tbe sense you find in my nonsense. I believe I sbaU 
keep you to translate my fooleries into good Englisb." 

"You know Vm quite at your disposal," said Clayton, 
"for tbat or anything eise." 

At tbis moment tbe attention of Nina was attracted 
by loud exclamations from tbat side of tbe bouso wbere 
tbe negro cottages were situated. 

"Get along off! don't want none o' yo old trasb bere! 
No, no, Miss Nina don't want none o' yo old fisb. Sbe's 
got plenty of niggers to ketcb ber own fisb." 

" Somebody taking my name in vain in tbose regions," 
said Nina, running to tbe otber end of tbe veranda. 
"Tomtit," sbe said to tbat young wortby, who lay flat on 
bis back» kicking up bis beels in tbe sun, waiting for 
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his knives to clean themselves, ^'pray teil me wbafs 
going on there?" 

"Laws, mißßis/* said Tom, "it*s just one of dese yer 
poor white trash, Coming round here trying to seil one 
thing o'nother. Miss Loo says it won't do courage 'em, 
and Ts de same 'pinion." 

"Send him round here to me," said Nina, who partly 
from humanity, and partly from a spirit of contradiction, 
had determined to take up for the poor white folks, on 
all occasioDS. Tomtit ran accordingly, and soon brought 
to the yeranda a man, whose wretchedly tattered clothing 
scarcely formed a decent oovering. His cheeks were 
sunken and hello w, and he stood before Nina with a 
cringing, half-ashamed attitude; and yet one might see- 
that, with better dress and better keeping, he might be 
made to assume the appearance of a handsome, intelH^ 
gent man. 

"What do you ask for your fish?" she said to him. 

"Any thing ye pleases!" 

"Where do you Uve?'* said Nina, drawing out her purse. 

"My folk's staying on Mr. Gordon's place." 

"Why don't you get a place of your own to stay 
on?*' said Nina. 

There was an impatient glance flashed from the 
man's eye, but it gave place immediately to his habitual 
cowed expression, as he said, 

"Can't get work — can't get money — can't get 
nothing." 

"Dear me," said her uncle John, who had been 
standing for a moment listening to the conyersation. 
"Thifl must be the husband of that poor hobgoblin that has 
lightod down on my place lately. Well you may as weE 
pay him a good price for his fish. Keeping them from 
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starving one day longer, may be." And Nina paid üie 
man a liberal sum, and dismissed bim. 

''I suppose, now, all my eloquence wonldn't make 
Böse Cook tbose fisb for dinner/' said Mna. 

"Wby not, if yon told her to?" said aunt Maria, who 
bad already descended to tbe yeranda. 

"Wby not? — Just because, as sbe would say, sbe 
hadn't laid out to do it«" 

"Thafs not tbe way my servants are taugbt to dol" 
said aunt Maria. 

"ril Warrant not,** said Jfina. "But yours and mine 
are quite different affairs, aunt. Tbey all do as tbey 
bave a mind to, in my diggings. All I stipulate for is 
a little of tbe same privilege.** 

'^Tbat man's wife and cbildren bave come and 
^'squatted' down on my place," said Mr. Gordon, laugb* 
ing; ''and so, Nin, £dl you paid for bis fisb is just so 
mucb saving to me." 

"Yes, to be sure! Mr. Gordon is just one of tbose 
men tbat will bave a tribe of sbiftless bangers-on at bis 
beels!" said Mrs. Gordon. 

"Well, bless my soul! Wbafs a fellow to do? Can't 
see tbe poor beatben starve, can we? If society could 
only be organized over, now, tbere would be bope for 
tbem. Tbe brain ougbt to control tbe bands; but among 
US tbe bands try to set up for tbemselves; — and see 
wbat comes of it!" 

"Wbo do you mean by brain?" said Nina. 

"Wbo? wby, we upper crust, to be sure! "We edu- 
cated people! We ougbt to bave an absolute sway over 
tbe working classes, just as tbe brain rules tbe band» It 
must come to tbat at la&t — no otber arrangement is 
possible. Tbe wbite working classes can't take care of 
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themselves, and must be put into a conditioii for ns to 
take care of them. What is liberty to them? — Only a 
uame — liberty to be hungry and naked, thafs all. It*s 
tbe strängest thing in the world, how people stick to 
names! I suppose that fellow np there would j9are up 
terribly at being put in with my niggers; and yet be and 
bis cbildren are glad of the crumbs that fall from their 
table! Ifs astonishing to me how, with such examples 
before them, any decent man can be so stone blind as 
to ran a-tilt against slavery. Just compare the free 
working classes "with our slaves! Dear me! the blind- 
ness of people in this world! If s too much fot my pa- 
tience, particularly in bot weactiier!" said Mr. John, 
wiping bis face mth a white pocket handkerchief. 

''Well, but uncle John/' said Nina, "my dear old 
genÜeman, you haven't trarelled, as I bare." 

"No, child! I thank the Lord I never stepped my 
foot out of a slaye state, and I never mean to,'' said 
uncle John. 

"But you ought to see the northem working people," 
saidl^ina. "Why, the governors of the i^tes are fanners, 
sometimes, and work with their own men. The brain 
and the band go together, in each one — not one great 
brain to fifty pair of hands. And, I teU you, work is 
done up there very differeütly fpom whafs done here! 
Just look at our ploughs and our hoes! the most ridiculous 
things that I eyer saw. I should think one of them 
would weigh ten pounds!" 

"Well, if you don't hare 'em heavy enough to go 
into the ground by their own weight these cursed lazy 
ni^ wouldn't do anything with them. They'd break a 
dozen Yankee hoes in a forenoon," said uncle John. 

"Now," said Nina, "uncle John, you dear old heatheti, 

Dred. U 19 
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you! do let me teil you a litÜe how it is there. I went 
up into New Hampshire, once, with LivyBÄy, to spend 
a vacation. livy's father is a f armer, works part of every 
day with his own men; hoes, digs, plants; bat he is 
govemorof the state. He has a splendid farm — all in 
first-rate order; and his sons, with two or three hired 
men, keep it in better condition than our places ever 
saw. Mr. Eay is a man who reads a great deal; has a 
fine libi:ary, and he*s as much of a gentleman as youTl 
often See. There are no high and low classes there. 
Everybody works; and everybody seems to have a good 
time. Livy's mother has a beautiful dairy, spring house, 
and two streng women to help her; and everything in 
the house looks beautiMly; and, for the greater part of 
the day, the house seems so neat and still, you wouldn't 
know anything had been done in it. Seems to me this 
is better than making slayes of all the working classes, 
or having any working classes at all." 

"How wise young ladies always are!** said uncle 
John. "XJndoubtedly the millennium is begun in JN'ew 
Hampshire! But, pray, my dear, what part do young 
ladies take in all this? Seems to me, Kin, you haven^t 
picked up much of this improvement in person." 

"0, as to that, I labour in my vocation,** said l^ina; 
"that is, of enlightening dull, sleepy old gentlemen, who 
never travelled out of the state they were bom in, and 
don't know what can be done. I come as a missionary 
to them; Pm sure thafs work enough for one.** 

"Well," said aunt Maria, "I know I am as great a 
slave as any of the poor whites, or negroes either. There 
isn't a soul in my whole troop that pretends to take any 
care, except me, either about themselyes or their children, 
or anything eise.*' 
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^I hope that isn't a slant at meP said TJncle John, 
Bhragging his Shoulders. 

"I must say you are as bad as any of them," said 
aimt Maria. 

"There it goes! — now I'm^gettmg it!** said imcle 
John. "I declare, the next tinie we get a preacher out 
here, Fm going to make him hold forth on Üie duties of 
wivesi" 

''And husbends, too!'' said aunt Maria. 

"Do," said Nina. "I should like a littie prospective 
information.'^ 

Nina, as often, spoke before she thoughi TJncle 
John gaye a maücions look at Clayton. Nina could not 
recall the words. She coloured deeply, and went on 
hastily to change the subject. "At any rate, I know 
that aunt here has a much harder time than housekeepers 
do in the free states. Just the shoes she wears out 
chasing up her'negroes would hire help enough to do all 
her work. They used to have an idea, up there, that 
all the southem ladies did was to lie on the sofa; I used 
to teil them it was asmuch as they knew about iV 

" Tour cares don't seem to have wom you much!*' 
said uncle John. 

"Well, they wiU, uncle John, if you don't behave 
better. Ifs enough to break anybody down to keep you 
in Order." 

"I wish," Said uncle John, shru^ing up his Shoulders, 
and looking quizzically at Clayton, "somebody would 
take waming." 

"Por my part," said aunt Maria, "I know one thing. 
Pd be glad to get rid of my negroes. Sometimes I think 
life is such a bürden that I don't think it's worth 
having,'* 
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"Oh, HO, you don't, mother," aaid uncle Jühn; 
with such B, charming husband as youVe got, wbo relievas 
you from all cara ho perfectly." 

"I declare," said Nina, looking along the aveime, 
"what'a that? Why, if Üiere isn't old Tiff Coming along 
with his ehildren!" 

" Who ia he?" aaid atmt Maria, 

"Oh, he belongs to one of those miserable families,"' 
said aunt Ifeabit, "that have sqimtted in the pine-woods 
Bomewhere about here — - a poor worthloas set; but ISina. 
haä a grcat idea of patroziizii^ fbem." 

"Clear Gordon, every ioch of her!" said aunt Maria, 
OS Nina ran down to meet Tift'. "Just like her uncle. 

"Come, now, old lady, I'U. teil of you if you don't 
take tare," said Mr. Gordon. "Didn't I find you putÖng 
up a basket of proTiBiuna for those folka you acolded 
BD for takmg in?" 

".'^cold, Mr. Gordon! I never Bcold!" 

''I be^ pardon — that you reproved me for." 

Ladies generally are not displeosed for being re- 
proachcd for their charities; and aunt Maria, whose bork, 
to uae a ruigar proverb, was iofinitely worse tban her 
bite, sat fanning herseif with an air of aelf-eomplacenirf. 
Meaiiwhile Nina had run down the avenue, and was 
bnsy in a confldential communication with Tiff. On her 
return, she came akipping up the atepa, apparently du 
Ugh glee. 

"Oh, unole John, there'a the greatest fua getting npl 

You masi all go, certainly. "Wiat do you think? TtS 

' says there's to be a camp-meeting in the neighbourhood, 

oniy about five milea off from thia place. Let^s make up 

a party, and oll go." 

"That'a the Üme of day," said unole John. "I enrol 
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myself under yonr banner at once. I am open to im- 
pioyement. Anybody wants to convert me, here I am." 

"The trouble with you, uncle John/ said Kina^ "is 
that you don't stßy converted. You are just like one of 
these heavy fishes — ' you bite very sharp, but, before 
anybody can get you fairly on the bank, you are Aap- 
ping and floundeiing back into the water, and down you 
go into your sins again. I know at least three ministers 
who thought they had hooked you out; but they were 
mistaken." 

"Eor my part/' said aunt Maria, "I think these 
camp-meetii:^ do more härm than good. They collect 
all the scum and riff-raff of the Community, and I bc- 
lieve there's more drinking done at camp-meetings in 
one week than is done in six anywhere eise. Then, of 
course, all the hands will want to be off; and Mr. 
Gordon has brought them up so that they feel dread- 
fdlly abused if they are not in with everything that's 
going on. I shall set down my foot this year, that they 
shau't go any day except Sunday." 

"My wife knows that she was alwayg celebrated for 
having the handsomest foot in the county, and so she is 
alwa;^s setting it down at me^** said Mr. Gordon, "for 
ahe knows that a pretty foot is irresistible with me.'' 

"Mr. Gk)rdon, how can you talk so? I should think 
that you'd got old enough not to make such silly 
Speeches," said aunt Maria. 

"Süly Speeches! Ifs a solemn hct, and you won't 
hear anything truer at the camp-meeting," said uncle 
John. "But come, Clayton, will you go? My dear 
fellow, your grave fkce will be an appropiiate omament 
to fbß soene, I can assuxe you; and as to Miss Anne, it 
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won't do for an cid fellow like me, in this presence^ to. 
say what a happiness it wonld be." 

"I suspect," Said Anne, ''Edward is afraid he may 
be called on for some of the Services. People are always 
taking Hm for a clergyman, and asking him to say 
grace at meals, and to conduct family prayers, wh.en he 
is travelling among strangers." 

"It's a comment on our religion that these should be 
thought peculiar offices of clergymen," said Clayton. 
"Every Christian man ought to be ready and willing 
to take them." 

"I honour that sentunent," said uncle John. " A man 
ought not to be ashamed of his religion anywhere no 
more than a soldier of his colours. I beheve there's 
more religion hid in the hearts of honest laymen, now, 
than is plastered up behind the white cravats of clergy- 
men; and they ought to come out with it. Not that I 
have any disrespect for the clergy, either," said uncle 
John. "Eine men — a little stiiO^h, and don't call 
things by good English names. Always talking about 
dispensation, and sanctification, and edification, and so 
forth; but I like them. They are sincere. I suppose 
they wouldn't any of them give me a Chance for heaven, 
because I rip out with an oath every now and then. 
But the fact is, what with niggers, and overseers, and 
white trash, my chances of salvation are dreadfuUy 
limited. I can*t help swearing now and then if I was 
to die for it. They say ifs dreadfully wicked; but I feel 
more Christian when I let out than when I keep in." 

"Mr. Gordon/* said aunt Maria, reprovingly, "do 
consider what you*re saying." 

"My dear, I am considering. Pm considering aU the 
time. I never do anything eise but consider, except, as 
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I Said before, every now and then, when Whafs-liis- 
name gets the advantage over me. And hark you, 
Mrs. G., lefs have things ready at our house if any of 
the clergy would like to spend a week or so with us; 
and we could get them up some meetings, or any litÜe 
tbing in their line. I always like to show respect for 
them.'' 

''Our beds are always prepared for Company, Mr. 
Gordon/' said aunt Maria, with a stately air. 

"Oh, yes, yes, I don*t donbt that. I only meant 
some special preparation — some little fatted-calf-kiUing, 
and so on." 

"I^ow," said Nina, "shall we set off to-morrow 
morning? " 

"Agreed,*' said uncle John. 

CHAPTEE XXI 

TifTa Preparaüon. - 

Th£ announcement of the expected camp-meeting 
produced a yast Sensation atCanema, in other circles be^ 
sides the halL In the servants' department, everybody 
was fall of the matter, from aunt £aty down to Tomtit. 
The women were thinking over their available finery; 
for these gatherings fumish the negroes with the same 
opportunity for display that Grace Church does to the 
Broadway belies. And so, before old Tiff, who had 
brought the first intelligence to the plantation, had time 
to depart, Tomtit had trumpeted the news tbrough all 
the Cluster of negro houses that skirted the right side of 
the mansion, proclaiming that "dere was going to be a 
camp-meeting, and tip-top work of grace, and Miss Nina 
was going to let all de niggers go." Old Tiff, therefore, 
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found himself in a prominent position in a group of 
negro-women, among whom Eose, the cook, was con- 
spicnouB. 

"Law, Tiff, ye gwine? and gwine to take your 
chil'en? ha! ha! ha!" said she. "Why, Miss Fanny 
deyll tink Tiff*s yer mammy! Ho! ho! ho!*' 

"Tah! yah! Ho! ho! ho!" roared in a choms of 
laughter on all sides, doing honour to aunt Eöse's wit; 
and Tomtit who hung upon the skirts of the crowd, 
threw up the Fragment of a hat in the air and kicked it 
^ in an abandon of joy, regardless of the neglected dinner- 
knives. Old Tiff, mindfnl of dignities, never failed to 
propitiate Eose, on his advent to the plantation, with 
the gift which the "wise man saith maketh friends:" 
8Uid, on the present occasion, he had enriched her own 
peculiar stock of domestic fowl by the present of a pair 
of young partridge chicks, a nest of which he had just 
captured, intending to bring them up by band as he did 
his children. By this discreet course, Tiff stood high 
where it was of most vital consequence that he should 
so stand; and many a choice morsel did Eose cook for 
him in secret, besides imparting to him most inyahiable 
recipes on the culture and raising of suckiQg babes. 

Old Hundred, like many other persons, feit that 
general attention lavished on any other celebrity was so 
much taken from his own merits, and, therefore, on the 
present occasion, sat regarding Tiff*s evident popularity 
with a cynical eye. At last, Coming up, like a wicked 
fellow'as he was, he launched his javelin at old Tiff, by 
observing to his wife, "I'b 'stonished at you, Eose! You 
cook to de Gordons, and making yourself so cheap — so 
familiär with the poor white folk*s niggers!" 

Had the slant fallen upon himself, personally, old 
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Tiff would probably have given a joUy crow, and laoghed 
Bfl heartily sa he generally did if he happened to be 
caught out in a rain-stonn; but the reflection on his 
family connection fired hijn up like a torch, and his 
eyes flashed through his big spectacles like firelight 
through Windows. 

"You go 'long, talking 'bout what you don*t know 
nothing Tboutl I like to know what you knows 'bout de 
old Virginny families? DenCs de real old stock! You 
Carolina folks come from dem, stick and stock, eyery 
blest one of you! De Gordons is a nice family — an't 
nothing to say agin de Gordons — but whar was you 
raised, dat ye didn't hear 'bout de Peytons? "Why, old 
Gen'ral Peyton didn't he use to ride with aix black 
horses afore him, as if he'd been a king? Dere wan*t 
one of dem horses dat hadn't a tail as long as my ann. 
You never see no such critters in your life!" 

"I han't, hau't I?*' said Old Hundred, now in his 
tum touched in a vital point. ''Bloss me, if I han't seen 
de Gordons riding out with der eight horses, any time o' 
day!" 

"Come, come, now, dere wan't so many," said Böse, 
who had her own reasons for staying on Tiff's side. 
"Kobody never rode with eight horses!" 

"Did too! You say much more, TU make sixteen 
on *em. Fore my blessed Master, how dese yer old 
niggers will lie! Dey's always zaggerating der families. 
Makes de very har rise on my head, to hear dese yer 
old ni^ers talk; dey lie so!'' said Old Hundred. 

"You tink folks dat take to lying is using up your 
business, don't ye?" said Tiffl "But, I teil you, any one 
dat says a word agin de Peytons got me to set in 
with!" 
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"Laws, dem cliil'en an'tPeytons!" saidOldHimdred; 
"deys* Crippses; and I like to know wbo ever heam 
of de Crippses? Go way! don't teil me nothing about 
dem Crippses! Dey*s poor white folks! A body may 
see dat sticking out all over 'em." 

"Tou shut up!" said Tiff. "I don't Vlieve you was 
born on de Gordon place, 'cause you an't got no manners. . 
I 'spects you some old, second-hand nigger, Colonel 
Gt)rdon must a took for debt, some time, from some of 
dese yer mean Tennessee families, dat don know bow to 
keep der money when dey gets it. Dese niggers is allers 
de meanest kind. Cause all de real Gordon niggers is 
ladies and genlemen — every one of em," said old Tifl^ 
like a true orator, bent on carrying bis audience along 
with bim. 

A general sbout cborused tbis compliment; and TifP, 
under coyer of tbe applause, sbook up bis reins, and 
rode off in triumpb. 

"Dar, now, you aggravating old nigger," said Hose, 
tuming to ber bosom lord, "I bope yer got it now! De 
plaguest old nigger dat ever I see! And you, Tom, go 
long and clean your knives, if yer don't mean to be 
cracked over." 

Meanwbile Tiff, restored to bis usual tranquillity, 
ambled along bomewards bebind bis one-^yed borse, 
singing — 

** Tm boand for thc land of Ganaan,** 

witb some surprising variations. At last Miss Panny, as 

be constantly called ber, interposed witb a very pregnant 

question: — 

'*Uncle Tiff, wbere is tbe land of Canaan?** 

"De Lord-a-mercy, cbile, dat ar's wbat Pd like to 

know myselfl** 
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"Is it heaven?*' said Fanny. 

''Well, I reckon so," said Tiff, dubiously. 

"Is it where ma is gone?" said Fanny. 

"Chüe, I reckon it is," said Tiff. 

"Is it down under ground?'* said Fanny. 

"Why, no; ho! ho! honey!" said Tiff, laughing 
heartily. "What put dat ar in your head, Miss Fanny?" 

"Didn't ma go that way?" said Fanny; "down 
through the ground?" 

"Lordy, no, chile! Heaven's up!" said Tiff, pointing 
up to the intense blue sky, which appeared through the 
Mngy hoUows of the pine-trees above them. 

"Is there any stairs anywhere? or any ladder to get 
up by?" said Fanny; "or do they walk to where the 
sky touches the ground, and get up? Perhaps they climb 
up on the rainbow?" 

"I don* know, chile, how dey works it," said uncle 
Tiff. "Dey gets dar somehow. I's studdin upon dat ar. 
Fs gwine to camp-meeting to find out. Fs been to 
plenty of dem ar, and I never could quite see clar. 
Tears like dey talks about everything eise more*n dey 
does about dat Dere's de Methodists, dey cuts up de 
Presbyterans; and de Presbyterans pitches into the 
Methodists; and den both on *em's down on de 'PiscO' 
pals. My ole misf was 'Piscopal, and I never seed no 
härm in't. And de Baptists think dey an't none on 'em 
right; and, while de/s all a-blowing out at cach other 
dat ar way, Fs a wondering whar's de way to Canaan. 
It takes a mighty heap o* larning to know about dese 
yer things, and I an't got no larning. I don't know 
nothing, only de Lord; he 'peared to your ma, and he 
knows de way, and he took her. But, now, chile, Fs 
gwine to fix you up right smart, and take you, Teddy 
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and de baby, to dis yer cBmp-iueeting, so you can aeek 
de Lord ia yer yonth." 

"Tiff, if you pleaae, I'd rather not go," eaid Faimy, 
in an apprehensive tone. 

"0, blesB de Lord, Miss Fanny, why not? Fiist-rate 
timea dere." 

"There'U be too many people. I don't want them to 

The fact was, tlmt Rose'a alant speech about Tiff"» 
raafcmal relationehip, iinifed witb üie sneera of Old 
Hnndred, bad their effect upon Fanny's mind. Naturally 
proud, aad fearful oE ridicule, she ahrant from the public 
diaplay whieb would thus bo made of fheir family con- 
ditäon; yet abe would not for tbe World bave betrayed 
to her kind old Mend the real reoaon of her besitation, 
But old Tiff's keen eye bad noted the expression of the 
cbild's countenance at tbe tinie. K anybody snppoaes 
tbat tbe faithful old creature'a heart was at all ■wounded 
by tbe perception tboy are greatly mistakon. To Tiff it 
appeared a joke of tbe veiy riebest quolify; 
rode along in BÜence for aome time, he jndulged himeelf 
in oue of hia quiet long laughs, actually ehaking bis old 
sidea tili Üie tears streamed down hia cheeka. 

"What ia tbe matter witb you, Tiff?" aaid Far 
"0, Miss Fanny, Tiff knows! Tiff knowa de reaaon 
you don't waot to go to camp-meefing; Tiff's 
yer face — ye ho! ho! ho! Maea Fanny, is you 'fraid 
deyTl take old Tiff fbr yer mammy? ye ho! ho! bo! — 
for yer mammy? and Teddy's and de bab/s? bleas bis 
litÜe soul!" And tbe ampbibiouB old treature rollicked 
oTOr tbe idea witb infinite mertiment. "Don't I look J 
like it, Miss Fanny? Ijord, ye poor dear lamb, can't folks J 
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See ye's a bom lady, with yer white litfle liands? Don't 
ye be 'feared, Miss Panny " 

"I know ifs silly/' said Fanny; "but, besides, I don*t 
like to be oalled poor white folksy!" 

"O, cbile! ifs only dem mean niggers! Miss Kina's 
allers good to ye, ant she? speaks to ye so handsome! 
Ye miist memonze dat ar, Miss Fanny , and talk like 
Miss Nina. Ps feard, now yer nia*s dead, ye'll fall into 
some 0* my nigger ways of Wiking. 'Member you mustn't 
talk like old Ti£P, 'cause young ladies and gen'lmen 
mnstn't talk like niggers. fTow I says dis and dat, dis 
yer and dat ar; dat ar is ni^er talk and por white 
folksy too. Only de por white folks, dey's mis'able, 
'cause niggers knoios what's good talk, but dey doesn't. 
Lord, Chile, old Tiff know 8 what good talk is. An't he 
heard de greatest ladies and gen'bnen in de land talk? 
But he don't want de trouble to talk dat ar way, 'cause 
he's a ni^er. Tiff likes bis own talk — if s good 
enough for TifP. Tiff's talk sarves him mighty well, 
I teil yer. But, den, white children mustn*t talk so. 
Now, you see, Miss Nina has got de prettiest way of 
sa3ring her words. Dey drops out one affcer another, one 
after another, so pretty! Now you mind, 'cause she's 
Coming to see us off and on — she promised so. And 
den you keep a good look-out how she walks, and how 
she holds her pocket-handkerchief. And when she sits 
down she kind o' giye& a little flirt to her clothes, so 
dey all set round her like mffles. Dese yer little ways 
ladies have. Why, dese yer por white folks — did yer 
ever mind der settin' down? Why dey jist slaps down 
into a chair like a spoonful o' mush, and der clothes all 
fiti0k tig^t about 'em. I don't want nothing poor vjhiU 
folksy^ 'bout you. Den, if you don't nderstand whflt 
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people's a saying to you any time, you mustn't star, like 
por white cldl'eii, and say, What? but you must say, 
*I beg pardon, sir/ or, 'I beg pardon, ma'am.' Dat 
ar's de way. And, Miss Fanny, you and Teddy, you 
must study yer book, 'cause if you can*t read dem, deyTl 
be sure to say yer por white folks. And den, Miss 
Fanny, you say dat ladies don*t demean themselves with 
sweeping and scrubbing, and dem tings; and yet dey 
does work, honey! Dey sews and dey knits; and it would 
be good for you to lam how to sew and knit, 'cause, 
you know, I can't allers make up all de clothes, 'cause, 
you see, young ladies haves ways wid 'em dat niggers 
can't get. Now, you see, Miss Fanny, all dese yer tings 
I was telling you you must 'bserve. Now, you see, if 
you was one of dese yer por white folks, dere'd be no 
use of your trying, 'cause dat ar 'scription o' people 
couldn't never be ladies if dey was waring themselves 
out a tryiag. But, you see, you's got it in you; you was 
bom to it, honey; ifs in de blood, and what's in de 
blood must come out. Ho! ho! ho!" And with this final 
laugh Tiff drew up to his dwelling. 

A busy day was before old Tiff, for he was to set 
his house in order for a week's campaign. There was 
his com to be hoed, his parsley to be weeded, there was 
his orphan fanuly of young partridges to be cared for: 
and Tiff, after some considerable consideration, resolved 
to take them along with him in a basket, thinking in 
the intervals of devotion he should have an abundant 
opportumty to mmister to tiieir wants and supermtend 
their education. Then he went to one of his favourite 
springes, and brought from thence, not a fatted calf, 
to be sure, but a fatted coon, which he intended to 
take with him, to serve as the basis of a savoury stew 
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on the camp-ground. Tiff had a thriving Company of 
pot-herbs, and a flourishing yonng colony of onions, so 
that, whatever might be trae of the sermons, it was 
evident that the stew would lack no savor. Teddy*s 
clothes, also, were to be passed in review; washing 
and ironing to be done; the baby fitted up to do honour 
to bis name, or rather to the namc of bis grandfather. 
With all these cares upon bis mind, the old creature was 
even more than usually alert. The day was warm, and 
he resolved, therefore, to perform bis washiiig Operations 
in the magnificent kitchen of nature. He accordmgly 
kmdled a splendid bonfire, which was soon crackling at 
a Short distance j&om the honse, slung over it bis kettle, 
and proceeded to some other necessary avocations. The 
pine-wood, which had been imperfectly seasoned, served 
bim the nngracions trick that pine-wood is apt to do; it 
crackled and roared merrily while he was present, but 
while he was down examining bis traps in the woods, 
went entirely out, leaving only the blackened sticks. 

"Uncle Tiff," said Teddy, "the fire is aU gone 
out" 

"Ho! ho! ho! has it?" said Tiff, Coming up. "Curus 
enough. "Well, bress de Lord, got aU de wood left, any 
way; had a real bright fire, beside," said Tiff, intent on 
upholding the sunniest side of things. "Lord, it's de 
sun dat puts de fire out o' countenance. Did you ever 
see fire dat wouldn't go out when de sun's shining right 
in its face? Dat ar is a curus faci Ts minded it heaps 
o' times. Well, TU just liave to come out wid my light- 
wood kindlings, dat's alL Bress de Lord, ho! ho! ho!" 
said Tiff, laughing to himself, "if dese yer an't de veiy 
sp'rit of de camp-meeting professors! Dey blazes away 
at de camp-meeting, and den defs bladb all de year 
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round! See 'em at de camp-meetings, you'd say dey war 
gwine right into de kingdoin, Bure enough! Well, Lord 
have maroy on us all! Our 'ligion'B drefPul poor stoff! 
"We don't know but a despert leetle, and what wo doea 
know tve don' äo. De good Mos'r aboye must Iiave hü 
hands fuU witb ua!" 



CHAPTEE XXn . 

The Worihippers. 

The camp-meeting is one Icading featuie in Üi8 
American developmcnt of religiou. peculiarly Buited to 
tho wide exient of coimtry, and to the primitive habito 
■which generally accompany a sparse population. ün- 
donlrtedly its general effecta have been ealutary. Da 
evilB haye been on!y those incident to any large gaüier- 
ings, in whioh tbe whole population of a country are 
brougiit promiscnously together, As in many otlier laige 
aesemblies of -worahip, there ato thoae who go for all 
Borts of reaaonB; eome from curioiüly, eome &om a love 
of excitement, some to tum a penny in a small way of 
trade, some to scoff, and a few to pray. And bo loi^ as 
tiie heavenly way remains strait and narrow, bo long tho 
Hncere and hnmblc worsbippcra will ever be the mino- 
rity in all assemblieB. We can give no better idea of 
the dilfereneo of motive whioh impelled Ihe various 
worshippera, than by tafcing our readers from acene to 
acene on the momlng when different attcndants of the 
meeting were making preparations to start. 

Between the grounds of Mr. John Gordon and the 
plantatioa of Canema stood a log cabin, which was the 
trading eBtablishment of Äbijah Skinflint The establish- 
ment waa a noisance in the eyes of tbe neighbouring 
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planteiB, from the general apprehension cntertamed that 
Abijah drove a brisk underhand trade with tbe negroes, 
and that the various articles which he displayed for sale 
were many of them surreptitiously conveyed to him in 
nightly instalments from off their own plantations. But 
of this nothing could be proved. Abijah was a shrewd 
fellow, long, dry, lean, leathery, with sharp nose, sharp 
little grey eyes, a sharp chin, and fingers as long as 
birds' claws. His skin was so dry that one would have 
expected that his cheeks would crackle whenever he 
smiled or spoke; and he r(|lled in them a never-failing 
quid of tobacco. Abijah was one of those over-shrewd 
Yankees who leave their country for their country*s 
good, and who exhibit, wherever they settle, such a cari- 
cature of the thrifty virtue of their native land as to 
justify the aversion which the native -bom southemer 
entertains for the Yankee. Abijah drank his own whiskey, 
prudently however, or, as he said, "never so as not to 
know what he 'was about" He had taken a wife from 
the daughters of the land, who also drank whiskey, but 
less prudently than her husband, so that sometimes she 
did not know what she was about. Sons and daughters 
were bom unto this promising couple, white-headed, for- 
ward, dirty, and iU-mannered. But amid all domestic 
and social trials, Abijah maintained a constant and steady 
devotion to the main chance — the acquisition of money. 
For money he would do anything; for money he would 
have sold his wife, his children, even his own soul, if 
he happened to have one. But that article, if it ever 
existed, was now so small and dry, that one might have 
fanded it to rattle in his lean frame like a shrivelled 
pea in a last year's peascod. Abijah was going to the 
camp-meeting for two reasons; one, of course, was to 

Dred. l. 20 
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make money, and the otlier wae to know whether his 
favourite preacher, eider Stringfellow, handled tlie doc- 
bine of eleclion accordmg to liis views; for Abijah 
had a tum for theology, and conld number off tbe flve 
pointa of Calvinism on bis five long fingers with im- 
failing accuracy. It ia stated in the Scripturea that the 
deTila believe and tremble. The principal difference 
betweeo tbeir belief and Äbijab's waa, that he believed 
and did not tremble. Tnitbs awfiil enough to have 
Bbaken the earth and veiled the sun he could finger off 
vnüi as muth uBConcem as a practised anatomist (ie diy 
bonea of a akeleton. 

"Tou, Sam!" said Abijah to hÖB only negro helot, 
"yon mind you steady that ar bar'i bo that it don't roll 
out, and pour a pailful of water in at the bung. 
won't do to give it 'em too atrong. Misa Skinflint, you 
make haste, if yon don't I ehant wait fot you, 'caufle, 
■whaterer the rest may do, it'a important I diould be 
the grouud early. Many a dollar lost for not being in 
time in tbis world. Huny, woman!" 

'Tm ready, but PoDy an't!" said Mrs. Sünflinl. 
"She'a busy a plasfering down her bair." 

"Can't wait for herl" eaid Abijah, as he aallied out 
of the house to get info the wagon, which stood before 
the door, into which be had packed a copioua supply of 
haros, e^s, dresaed chickens, com-meal, and green Bum- 
mer vegetables, to say nothing of tbe barrel of whiskey 
aforeaaid. 

"Isay, dad, you stop!" calledPolly, from tbe window. 
"If you don't, I'U midce work for you 'fore you come 
home; you see if I don't! iDurued if I won't!" 

"Come nlong, then, can't you? Neri time we go 
anywbere I'D shut you up over night to begin to dtesal* 
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Polly hastily squeezed her fat form into a red calico 
dres«; and, seizing a gay summer shawl, with her bonnet 
in her hand, rushed to ihe wagon and mounted, the hooks 
of her dress successively exploding, and :dying off, as she 
stooped to get in. 

"Dumed if I knows what to doP said she; "this yer 
old dumed gear coaf s all off my back!" 

"Gals iß alwayß fools!" said Abijah, consolingly. 

"Stick in a pin, Polly/* said her mother, in an easy, 
sing-soi^ drawl. 

"Dum you, old woman, every hook is off!*' ssdd the 
prondsing young lady. 

"Stick in more pins, then," said the mamma; and the 
vehicle of Abijah passed onward. 

On the verge of the swamp a little beyond Tiff *s 
cabin liyed Ben Dakin. Ben was a mighty hunter; he 
had the best pack of dogs within thirty miles round; 
and his advertisements, still to be seen standing in the 
papers of his native state, detailed with great accuracy 
the precise terms on which he would hunt down or 
capture any man, woman, or child, escaping from Service 
and labour in that country. Dur readers must not ne- 
cessarily suppose Ben to have been a monster for all 
this, when they recollect that within a few years, both 
the great political parties of our union solemnly pledged 
themselyes, as far £U9 in them lay, to accept a similar 
Yocation; and, as many of them were in good and regulär 
standing in churches, and had ministers to preach seiv 
mons to the same effect, we trust they'll entertain no 
unreasonable prejudice' against Ben on this account. In 
fact Ben was a tall, broad-shouldered, bluff, hearty- 
looking fellow, who would do a kind tum for a nei^- 
bour, with as much goodwill as anybody; and, ezcept 

20* 
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that lie now aiid then took a litüe too much trhiakey, ; 
he himself admitted, he eonsidered himflolf q^uito us pro- 
mising a candidate for the kingdom es any of Üie ( 
pany who were going up to camp-meeting. Had any 
ono ventured fo remonatrate with Ben agai 
of his profession, he would probably have defended it by 
pretty much the same ai^iimenta hy which modern theo- 
logians defend the iBistitution of which it is a branch. 
Ben waa just one of those jovial fellows who never coald 
bear to bc left behind in anything that was going o 
the Community, and was alwaya one of the foremost in 
a camp-meeting. 

He had a big, load voico, and cuuld roll out the 
Chorus of hymns with aatoniahing effect. He was ge- 
nerally eonverted at every gathering of this kind; though, 
throügh the melaacholy proclivity to whiskey, betöre al- 
liided to, ho usuaDy feil from grace before Üie year was 
out. Like many other big aad hearty men, he had a 
Httle, pale, withered, moonshiny wisp of a wife, who 
hung on his elbow much like an empty work-bag; and 
Ben to do him justice was kind to the wilted little 
mortal, as if he almost suspccted that he had absorbod 
her vitality into his own esuberant growth. She vaä 
greatly given. to eatiag clay, cleaning her toeth with 
Bnuff, and sii^ing Methodist hymns, and had a rery 
sincere eoncern for Boe'b salvation. The litüe woman 
Bat resigaedly oa the momiug we speak of, while a long- 
limbed, broad-ahouldered child of two years, with hristly 
white hair, was pull in g her by her eara and hair, and 
otherwise maltreating her, to make her get up lo give 
him a piece of bread and molaases; and she, without 
seeming to attend Ijd the child, was giying earnest heed 
to fa 
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"There'ß a despit press of busmess now!" said Ben. 
"There's James' niggers, and Smitli*s Polly, and we ought 
to be on the trail, right away." 

"0, Ben, you ought to *tend to your salyation afore 
anything eise!" said bis wife. 

"Tbafs true enougb!" said Ben; "meetings don't 
come every day. But wbat are we to do with dis yer'un?" 
pointing to the door-of an inner room. 

"Dis yer'un*' was no other than a negro woman named 
Nance, who had been brought in by the dogs, the day 
before. 

"Laws!" said bis wife, "we can set her something to 
eat, and leave the dogs in front of the door. She can't 
get out." 

Ben threw open the door, and displayed to view a 
low kind of hutch, without any other l^ht than that 
between the crevices of the logs. On the floor, which 
was of hard-trodden earth, sat a sinewy, lean negro woman, 
drawing up her knees with her long arms, and resting her 
chin upon them. 

"Hello, l^ance, how are you?" said Ben, rather 
cheerily. 

"Porly, mas'r," said the other, in a sullen tone. 

"Nance, you think your old man will whale you, 
when he gets you?" said Ben. 

"I reckons he will," said Kance; "he allers does." 

"Well, Kance, the old woman and I want to go to 
a camp-meeting; and Fll just teil you what it is, — 
you stay here quiet, while we are gone, and 111 make 
the old fellow promise not to wallop you. I wouldn't 
mind taking off something of the price — thafs fair, 
aü't it?" 
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"Yes, mas'r," said the woman, in the same subdued 
tone. 

"Does your foot hurt you mucli?" said Ben, 

"Yes, mas'r," said the woman. 

"Let me look at it," said Ben. 

The woman put out one foot, which had been loosely 
bound up in old rags, now saturated in blood. 

"I declar, if that ar dog an't a pealer!" said Ben. 
"jN'ance, you ought ter have stood still; then he -wouldn't 
have hurt you so.*' 

"Lord, he hurt me so I couldn't stand still!** said the 
woman. "It an*t natur to stand still with a critter's 
teeth in yer foot." 

"Weil, I don't know as it is," said Ben, good- 
naturedly. "Here, Miss Dakin, you bind up this here 
gal's foot Stop your noise, sir-ee!" he added, to the 
young aspirant for bread and molasses, who having des- 
patched one piece, was clamoring yigorously for another. 
"ril teil you what,'* said Ben, to his wife, "I am going 
to talk to that ar old eider Settle. I runs more ni^ers 
for him than any man in the county, and I know there's 
some reason for it. Niggers don*t run into swampe when 
they*s treated well. Folks that professes religion, I think, 
oughtn't to starve their niggers, no way!" 

Soon the vehicle of Ben was also on the read. He 
gathered up the reins vigorously, threw back his head to 
get the füll benefit of his lungs, and commenoed a vehe- 
ment camp-meeting melody, to the tune of 

"Am I a soldier of the cross, 
A follower of. the Lamb ? ** 

A hymn by-the-by which was one of Ben's particular 
fäTorites. 
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We corne neid; ta Tiff's cottagc, of wliich the inmatcs 
were astir, in the coolneas of the momiog, biight oud 
early. Tiff's wagon wob a singular compoaite article, 
priacipalir of bis own construction. Tho body of it oon- 
BiBted of a long packiiig-box. The wheela were all odd 
ones, that had been brought home at different ümes by 
Gripps. Tho ahafts were hickory poles, thiimed at one 
end, and fasteaed t^) the wagon by naile. Some tairol- 
lioops beut over the top, covered by coarae white cotton 
clotli, formod the curtaiua, and a quantity of loose straw 
dispersed inside wafl the only seat. The lean, one-eyed 
horse was secuied to tbis vehiolo by a haraess made of 
oldropes; hut no millioEmoiie, however, ever enjoyed hia 
Inxuriantly cuahioned coaeh with balf the reliah with 
which Tiff enjoyed bis equlpage. It waa tlie wölk of 
bis bände, tho darling of hia heart, the delight of his 
eyea. To bo aure, like othcr mortui darlinga, it was to 
be admitted that it had its weak points aad failiugs. 
The wheels would qow and then come off, tlio shafta get 
loose, or the harneaa break; but Tiä' was alwayg pro- 
paied, and, on occaaion of any auch miahapa, would 
jump out and attend to them with such oheerfol olaciity, 
that if anything be rather seemed to lore it hett«r for 
the acddent. There it atanda now, before the enclosure 
of the litÜe cabin; and Tiff, and Fanny, and Teddy, 
with buatling aaaiduity, are packing and arranging it. 
The gum-tree cradle-tiougb took precedenee of all other 
articlea. Tiff, by the private advice of aunt Eoee, had 
just added to thia an improrement, which placed it, in 
hia Tiew, lip-top among cradles. He had naüed to one 
end of it a long splint of oloatio hickory, which drooped 
just orer tbe bab^e face. From thia was enspended a 
morael of ealt park, whicb thia young soion of a noble 
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race sucked with a considerable relish, wbile bis large 
round eyes opened and shut with sleepy satisfaction. 
This arrangement Eose had recommended, in mysterious 
toneSy as all-powerful in making sucking babies folget 
their mammies, wbom otberwise tbey migbt pine for, in 
a manner prejudicial to tbeir healtb. Althougb the day 
was sultry, Tijff was arrayed in bis long-skirted wbite 
great-ooat, as bis netber garments were in too dilapidated 
a State to consist witb tbe bonour of tbe family; bis 
wbite feit bat stül bore tbe band of black crape. 

"it*s a 'mazin' good day, bless de Lord!" said Tiff. 
"Tears like dese yer birds would split der troats praising 
de Lord. It's a migbty good zample to ns, any way. 
You see, Miss Panny, you never see birds put out, nor 
snarly like, rain or sbine. Dey's allers a praising de 
Lord. Lord, it seems as if critters is better dan we be!" 
And as Tiff spoke be sbouldered into tbe wagon a migbty 
bag of com; but failing in wbat be meant to do, tbe 
bag sUd over tbe side, and tumbled into tbe road. Being 
Bomewbat of tbe oldest, tbe fall burst it asunder, and tbe 
com roUed into tbe sand witb tbat provokrag alacrity 
wbicb tbings always bave wben tbey go tbe wrong way. 
Fanny and Teddy botb uttered an exclamation of lamen- 
tation; but Tiff beld on to bis sides and laugbed tili tbe 
tears roUed down bis cbeeks. "He! be! be! bo! bo! bo! 
Wby, dat ar is de last bag we*8 got, and dar's all de 
com running out in de sand! Ho! bo! bo! Lord, ifs 
so curus!" 

"Wby, wbat are you going to do?" said Fanny. 

"0, bless you, Miss Fanny,'* said Tiff, "Fs bound to 
do sometbing, any bow. *Clare for it, now, if I ban't 
got a box!" And Tiff soon retumed witb tbe article in 
question, wbicb proved too large for tbe wagon. The 
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com, however, was empüed into it pro tem.f and TifP, 
producing his daroing-needle and Üiimble, sat down 
seriously to the task of stitching up the hole. "De 
Lord's things an't never in a hurry/' said Tiff. '*iDom 
and ^toes will have der time, and why shouldn't I? 
Dar," he said, öfter having mended the bag and replaced 
the com, "dat ar's better now nor 't was before." 

Besides his own störe of provisions, Tiff prudently 
laid into his wagon enough of garden stuff to tum a 
penny for Miss Fanny and the children, on the camp- 
gronnd. His comniissariat department, in fact, might 
haye provoked appetite, even among the fastidious. 
There were dressed chickens and rabbits, the coon afore- 
said, bundles of savory herbs, crisp, dewy lettuce, bnnches 
of onions, radishes, and green peas. "Teil ye what, 
chil'en," said Tiff, "well live like princes!*' "And you 
mind, ordei me round well. Let folks har ye; 'cause 
whafs de use of haying a nigger, and nobody knowing 
it?*' And everything being arranged, Tiff got in, and 
jogged comfortably along. 

At the tum of the cross-road, Tiff, looking a little 
bchind, saw, on the other road, the Gordon carriage 
Coming, driven by Old Hundred, arrayed in his very best 
ruffled Shirt, white gloves, and gold hat-band. If ever 
Tiff came near haying a pang in his heart, it was at that 
moment; but he retreated stoutly upön the idea that, 
however appearances might be against them, his family 
was no less ancient and honourable for that; and, there- 
fore, putting on all his dignity, he gave his beast an 
extra cut, as who should say, "I don't care." But, as 111 
luck would haye it, the horse, at this instant, giying a 
jerk, wrenched out the nails that fastened the shaft on 
one side, and it feil trailing dishonoured on thie giound. 
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The lope hameea pnlled all awry, aud just at this m&- 
meiit the Gordon caniage ewept up. 

'"Eore I'd drive aicli old trasli!" said Old Hundred, 
Bcorafiilly; "pulls all to pieceB every step! if dat ar an'ft 
a poor white folksy's 'stabliBhment, I never seed one'" 

"Wbat'a tlie matter?" aaid Nina, putting her head 
out. "0, Tiff, good morning, my good fellow. Can 
help you there? John get down and help him." 

"Pleoae, Miss !Nina, de hoseeg ia so füll o' tickle dis 
yer momin,' I couldn't let go, no ways!" said Old Hun- 

"0, Iaw3 blesB you, Miss Nina," said TifF, restored 
to hifl uBual spirita, '"it an't nothin. Broke in a Btrordi- 
nory good place dis yei thne. I ken hanuner it up in a 

And Tiff was aa good as his word, for a round stone 
and big nail made all atroight. 

"Pray," said Nina, '"bow are litüe Misa Fanny and 
the cbildren?" "Miss I'anny!" If Nina bad heaped 
Tiff witb preisentB ehe eould not have eonferred the in- 
expreaaible Obligation üoaveyed in fbeae words. H« 
bowed low ta the ground wiÜ) tbe woight of Batisfaction, 
and anawered tbat "Miss Fanny and tbe cbil'en ■" 
well." 

"Therc," said Nina, "John you may drive on. 
you know, I've eet Tiff up for six weeks, by one word? 
Just saying, Miss Fanny bas done more for bim than 
if rd sent him eix buahels of potatoes." 

"We bave yct to take our readera to one more scene 
befbre we finisb tha reriew of those wbo were going fo 
the camp-meeting, The reader muat follow ua far beyond 
the abodes of man, iato the recessea of fbat wild desolo- 
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tion known as the "Dismal Swamp." "We paas over 
vast tracts where the forest seems growing out of the 
water. Cypress, red cedar, sweet gum, tulip, poplar, 
beech, and hoUy, form a goodly fellowship, waying their 
nistlmg boughs above. The trees shoot up in vast 
columns, fifiy, seventy-Eve, and a hundred feet in height; 
and below are Clusters of evergreen gall bushes, with 
their thick and glossy foüagOi mingled in with swamp 
honeysuckles, grape-vines, twining brier, and laureis, 
and other shrubs, formii^ an impenetrable thicket The 
creeping plants someümes olimb seventy or eighty feet 
up the largest trees, and hang in hea^y festoons &om 
their branches. 

It would seem impossible that human foot could 
penetrate the wild, impervious jungle; but we must take 
our readers through it to a cleared spot, where trunks of 
fallen trees, long decayed, have formed an island of 
vegetable mould, which the art of some human band has 
extended and improved. The Clearing is some sixfy 
yards long by thirty broad, and is surrounded with.a 
natural rampart, wldch might well bid defiance to man 
or beast Huge trees have been felled, with all their 
branches lying thickly one over another, in a circuit 
around; and Kature, seconding the efforts of the fiigitlTes 
who sought refuge here, has interlaced the framework 
thus made with thomy cat-briers, cables of grape-vine, 
thickets of Virginia creeper, which running wild in their 
exuberance, climb on to the neighbouring trees, and 
swinging down again, lose themselves in the mazes from 
which they sprang, so as often to form a yerdurous wall 
fifiy feet in height. In some places the laurel, with its 
glossy green leaves, and its masses of pink-tipped snowy 
blossoms, presents to the eye, rank above rank, a wilder- 
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ness of beauty. The pendanta of the yellow jesaamine' 
Swing to and ho in the air like ccnscra, cat!ting fortlc 
cloudfl of petfume. A thonaand twining Tines, ■with 
flowers of imtold name, porhapa unknown as yet to thai 
botonist, holp to fill up the mosaic. The leafy rampart» 
aweep round on all the aides of the Clearing, for tha 
ufmost carc haa been taken to raake it impenotrable ; anA. 
in that regioa of heat aad moistnre, Naturo in 
of a few weeks, admirably Bcoonde every hnman efforti' 
The only egre^s from. it, ia by a winding patb 
through with a hatohet, whii^h can he entered by only 
one peraon at a timc; and the ■water which surroimdJ 
thia island entirely cuts off the trau fem the scent o( 
doga. It i? to be remarked I3iat the climate in the in- 
terior of the swamp is far from being unhealthy. LumbePi 
men, who apend great portions of the year in it, cutting 
ahinglea and atavea, teatify to the general aalubrity 
the air and water. Tho opinioa prevails among th 
that the quantity of pine and othor resinous treea thsfc 
grow there, impart a balsamio property to '" 
lind impregnafe tho air with a healtby resinous fta* 
grance, which eausea it to be an esception to the asuai 
rule of the unhealthiness of swaiapy land; the aoil al8<^ 
when drained anf&ciently for purpoaea of culture, ia pro» 
fusely fertile. 

Two small cabina atood around the border of thL^ 
Clearing, but ttie centre waa oecupied with patohes t^ 
com and sweet potatoes, planted there to aecure aa muc^ 
aa posaihle the advantage of enn and air. Ät the ümti 
we take om readera there, the aftemoon sun of a an' 
June day ia easttug its long shadows over the place, 
a whole choir of birds ia echoing in the branches. Od 
the gronnd in ttont of one of the cahins, lii 
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man, covered with blood; two women, with ßome little 
children are grouped beside him; and a wild %ure whom 
we at once recognise as Dred, is kneeling by him, busy 
in effortB to stanch a desperate wonnd in the neok. In 
vain! The dark blood spirts out at every pulsation of 
the heart, with a feaxful regularity, telling too plainly 
that it is a great life-artery which has been laid open. 
The n^TO-woman, kneeling on the other aide, is anziously 
holding Bome bandages, which she has stripped from 
a poition of her raiment 

"0, put these on, quick — do!" 
"It*s no use,'* saidDred; "he is going!** 
"0, do! — don't, don't let him gol CaxCt you save 
him?*' Said the woman, in tones of agony. 

The wounded man's eyes opened, and first fixed them- 
selyes, with a yacant stare, on the blue sky aboye, then 
tuming on the woman, he seemed to try to speak. He 
had had a streng arm; he tiies to raise it, but the blood 
wells up with the effort, the eye glazes, the laige firame 
shiyerB for a few moments, and then all is still. The 
blood stops flowing now, for the heart has stopped beating, 
and an immortal soul has gone back to Him who gaye it. 
The man was a fugitiye from a neighbouring plantation 
— a simple-hearted, honest fellow, who had Äed, with 
his wife and children, to saye her &om the licentious 
persecution of the oyerseer. Dred had receiyed and 
sheltered him; had built him a oabin, and protected 
him for months. A proyision of the Beyised Statutes 
of Korth Carolina enacts that slayes thus secreted in the 
swamps, not retuming within a giyen time, shall be 
considered ouüawed; and that ^4t shall be lawfdl for 
any person or persons whatsoeyer to kiU and deskoy 
such slayes, by such ways and zneans as they shall think 
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fit, witliout any accusation or iinpeaoliDient of crime fot 
the eame," It also provides Üiat, when any slave eltall' 
be küled in conaequence of Euch oiitldwry, the value oP 
Bueh slave shall he aacertained by a jury, and the 
CBÜtled to receive two-thirds of the valuaticm from the 
aheriff of the coimty ■wherein the slave wae kdlled, 
olden times the Statute provided that tho procluraation' 
o£ outlawry should bo publiahed oa a sabbath-day, at the' 
door of any ehuroh or chapel, or place where divine 
Service should be performed, immediat^ly after divine' 
serviee, hy the parish clerk or reader. In the spirit 
of this permiflaion, a party of negro-huntcrs, with doga 
and guns, had chaaed this man, wbo, on this day, had 
ujifortunately ventured ont of hia cooeealment. 
succeeded in ontrmming aJl bat One dog, which sprang 
up, and fastening bis fongs in bis tbroat, laid him 
prOBtrate within a few pacea of bis retreat. Dred camS' 
Tip in time to Vill the dog, but the woimd, as appeared, 
had proTed a mortal one. 

As Boon aa tho wife perceiyed that her hushand 
really dead, ahe broke into a ioad wail. "0, dear, '. 
gone! and 't was all for me he did it! O, he was so 
good, auch a good man! 0, do teil me. In he dead, 
he?" Dred liftod the yet -warm band in bis a moment^ 
and then dropped it heavily. "Dead!" he aaid, in a deepi 
under-tone of suppreaeed emotion. Suddenly kneeling', 
down heside bim, he lifted bis handa and broke forth* 
with wild vehemencej "O, Lord God, to whom Tengeance' 
belongeth, ahow tbyaelf! Lift np thyself. thou Jndgo at' 
the earth, reuder a reward to the proud! Doubtless thou 
M^ OUT Fatber, though Abraham be ignornnt of na, and 
Israel acknowledge us not. Thon Lord, art our Fatber, 
OUT B«deemer; thy iraya are everlaatii^, Wbere is thy; 
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zeal and thy strength, and the sounding of thy bowels 
towards us? Are they restrained?" Then tossing bis 
hands to heaven, with a yet wildei^ gesture, he almost 
ßcreamed, "0 Lord! Lord! how long? O, that thou 
wouldst rend the heavens and come down! 0, let the 
sighings of the prisoner come before thee( Dur bones 
are scattered at the gräye's mouthi as when one cutteth 
and cleaveth wood! We are given as sheep to the 
slaughter! "We are killed all the day long! Lord, 
avenge us of onr adversaries!** These words were spoken 
with a vehement eamestness of gesture and voice that 
hnshed the lamentations of the moumerd. Bising up 
£rom bis knees, he stood a moment looking down at the 
lifeless form before bim. "See here,** he said, "whafc 
barm bas tbis man done? Was he not peaceable? Did 
he not live here in quietness, tilling the gronnd in the 
Bweat of bis brow? Wby have they sent the hunters 
upon bim? Because he wanted to raise bis com for 
bimself, and not for another. Because he wanted bis 
wife for bimself and not for another. Was not the 
World wide enough? Isn't there room enough under the 
sky? Because tbis man wished to eat the fruit of bis 
labour, the decree went forth against bim, even the 
curse of Cain, so that wbosoever findeth bim sball kill 
bim. Will not the Lord be ayenged on such a people 
as tbis? To-night they will hold their solemn assembly, 
and blow the trumpet in their new moon, and the pro- 
phets will prophesy falsely, and the priests will speak 
wickedly conceming oppression. The word of the Lord 
saith unto me, 'Go unto tbis people, and break before 
tbem the staff Beauty, and the staff Bands, and be a sign 
unto tbis people of the terror of the Lord. Bebold, saith 
the Lord, therefore have I raised thee up and led thee 
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through the wildemess, through the desolate places of the 
land not sown.' " 

As Dred spoke his great black eye seemed to enlarge 
itself and roll with a glassy fiilness, Hke that of a sleep- 
walker in a somnambuUc dream. His wife, seeing him 
prepare to depart, threw herseif upon him. 

"0, don't, don't leave us. You'll be killed some of 
these times, just as they killed him!'' 

"Woman! the bürden of the Lord is upon me. The 
Word of the Lord is aa a fire shut up in my bonos. The 
Lord saith unto me, 'Go show unto this people their 
iniquity, ajid be a sign unto this evil nation!"' BreaJdng 
away from his wife, he precipitated himself through an 
opening in the thicket, and was gone. 
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CHAPTEE XXm. 

The Camp-Meeting. 

The place selected for the camp-meetlng was in one 
of the most picturesque portions of the neighbourhood. 
It was a small partially-cleared spot, in the midst of a 
dense forest, which stretched away in every direction in 
cool green aisles of cheqüered light and shade. In the 
central Clearing, a sort of rade amphitheatre of seats was 
formed of rough pine-slabs. Around, on the edges of 
the forest, the tents of the various worshippers were 
pitched; for the spending of three or four days and 
nights upon the ground is deenxed an essential part of 
the Service. The same clear stream which wound round 
the dwelling of Tiff prattled its way, with a modest 
gurgle, through this forest, and fumished the assembly 
with water. The Gordons having come merely for the 
purposes of curiosity, and having a residence in the 
neighbourhood, did not provide themselves with a tent 
The servants, however, were less eaaily satisfied. Aunt 
Böse shook her head and declared oracularly, that ''de 
blessing was sure to come down in de night, and dem 
dat wauted to get a part of it would haye to be dar." 
Consequently, Nina was beset to aUow her people to 
have a tent, in which they were to take tums in staying 
all night, as candidates for the blessing. In compliance 
with that law of good-humoured indulgence which bad 
been the traditionary usage of her family, Nina acceded, 
and the Gordon tent spread its snowy saÜBy to the ze- 
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joicing of their hearts. Aunt Böse predominated about 
the door, altemately slapping the children and joining 
the chorus of hymns which she heard fem every part of 
the camp-groimd. 

On the outskirts were various rüde booths, in which 
whiskey and water, and sundry articles of proTision and 
fodder for horses, were dispensed for a consideration. 
Abijah Skinflint here figured among the money-changers, 
while hiß wife and daughter were gossipping through the 
tents with the women. 

In front of the seats, nnder a delise Cluster of pines, 
was the preachers' stand, a rüde stage of rough boards, 
with a raüing around it, and a desk of small slabs sup- 
porting a Bible and a hymn-book. The preachers were 
abeady assembling, and no small cnriosity was expressed 
with regard to them by the people who were Walking 
up and down among tiie tents. Nina, leaning on the 
arm of Clayton, walked about the area with the rest. 
Anne Clayton leaned on the arm of uncle John. Aunt 
Nesbit and aunt Maria came behind. 

To Nina the scene was quite new, for a long re- 
sidence in the northem states had placed her out of the 
way of such things; and her shrewd insight into charac- 
ter, and her love of droUery, found an abundant satis- 
faction in the ymous little points and oddities of the 
scene. They walked to the Gordon tent, in which a 
preliminary meeting was abeady in full course. A circle 
of men and women, interspersed with children, were 
sitting, with their eyes shut and their heads thrown back, 
singing at the top of their voices. Occasionally one or other 
would vary the exercises by clapping of hands, jumping 
up straight into the air, faUing flat on the ground, scream- 
ing, dancii^, and laughing. '^0, set me up on a rock!'' 
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Bcreamed one. "I's sot up!" screamed another. "Glory!" 
cried the third, and a tempest of "amens" poured in 
between. "Ps got a 'sperience!" cried one, and forth- 
with began piping it out in a high key, while others 
kept on singing. "Ps got a *sperience!" shouted Tomtit, 
whom aunt Eose, with matemal care, had taken' with 
her. "No you an't, neither; sit down!*' said aunt Eose, 
Wdmg^liim^dowii as if he had been a batch of bis- ^ 
cuits, and going öh ät"the same tirae with her hymn. J 
"Ps on the Bock of Ages!*' screamed a neighbour. "I \^ 
want to get on a rock edgeways!" screamed Tomtit, 
struggling desperately with aunt Eose's great fat hands. 
"Mind yourself! TU crack you over!" said aunt Kose. 
And Tomtit, still continuing rebellious, was cracked over 
accordingly, with such force as to send him head-foremost 
on the straw at the bottom of the tent — an indignity 
which he resented with loud howls of impotent wrath, 
which, however, made no impression on the general 
whirlwind of screaming, shouting, and praying. 

"Nina, and uncle John stood at the tent-door, laughing 
heartily. Clayton looked on with his usual thoughtful 
gravity of aspect, Anne tumed her head away with an 
air of disgust. 

"Why don't you laugh?" said Nina, looking round 
at her. i 

"It doesn't make me feel like it," said Anne. "It t 
makes me feel melancholy." | 

"Why so?" * 

"Because religion is a sacred thing with mOi and I 
don't like to see it travestied," said she. 

"0," said Nina, "I don't respect reiben any the less 
for a good laugh at its oddities. I belieye I was bom 
without auy bump of reverence, and so don't feel the in- 
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congmity of the thing, as yon do. The diatanee between 
laughiug and praying isn^ so vory wide in my mind as 
it is in Bome people'a." 

"We muBt have charity," aaid Clayton, "for every 
religio US manifestation. BarbarouB and half-civilized 
people always find the neeesaitj' for oiitward and bodily 
demonfitration in ■worship, I Buppose because the nervona 
tscitement wakes up and ardmates their spiritual natures, 
and geta them into a receptive state, just as you have to 
shake izp sleeping persona, and scream in their eare to 
put thom in a condition to iinderstand you. I have 
known real conversions to take place under just theae 
excitementa." 

"But," aaid Anne, "I think we might teaeh to be 
deoent These üiings ought not to he ullowed." 

"I bclievü," Said Clayton, "intolerance is a rooted 
vice in our nature. The world is as fall of different 
niinda and bodica aa the woods arc of leayes; and cach 
one has its own lia"bit of 'grcwÜL " And yet our first im- 
■ pulse ifi to forbid every thir^ that would not be proper 
for ns. No, let the Airican scream, dance, and ahout, 
and fall in trances. It auita hia tropical lineage and 
blood, as much as our thoaghtful inward waya do na." 

"I wonder who that ia!" aaid Ifina, aa a general 
movement on the ground prociaimed the arrival of Bome 
one who ttppeared to be exeiting genera! interest The 
stracger'waB an unusually tall, portly man, apparently 
somewhat paat the middle of life, whose erect carriage, 
füll figure, and red cheeka , and a eertain daahing fi^nk- 
nesB of manner, might haye indicated him as belonging 
rather to the militaty than the clerieal profeasion. He 
(.■arried a riüe on hia Shoulder, which he ect down care- 
folly ^ainat the comer of the preachera' stand, and went 
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aroiind shaking hands omong fhe Company, with a free 
and jovial air that might almost be desciibed by the term 
rollicking. 

"Why," Said uncle John, "thafs father Bonnie! How 
are you, my fine fellow?" ^ 

"What! you, Mr. Gordon? How do you do?" said 
father Bonnie, grasping his hand in his , and shaking it 
heartüy. "Why, they teil me," he said, looking at him 
with a jovial sinile, "that you have fallen from grace!" 

"Even so," said uncle John. "I am a sad dog, I 
dare say." 

"0, / teil you what," said father Bonnie, "but it 
takes a strong hook and a loi^ line to pull in you rieh 
sinners! Your money-bags and your ni^ers hang round 
you like nall-stones! You 6u:e too tough for the gospel! 
Ah!" said he, shaking his fist at him, playfi^lly, "but 
Tm going to come down upon you, to-day, with the 
law, I can teil you! You want the thunders of Sinai! 
You must have a dose of the law!" 

"Well," said uncle John, "thunder away; I suppose 
we need it, all of us. But now, father Bonnie, you 
ministers are always preaching to us poor dogs on the 
evils of riches; but, spmehow, I don*t see any of you 
that are much afiraid of owning horses, or niggers, or 
any other good thing that you can get your hands on. 
Now, I hear that youVe got a pretty snug little place, 
and a likely drove to work ii You'U have to look out 
for your own soul, father Bonnie!" 

A general laugh echoed this retort; for father Bonnie 
had the reputation of being a shrewder hand at a bargain, 
and of having more expertness in swapping a horse or 
trading a negro, than any other man for eis oounties 
round. 
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"He's in to you, now, old man!" said several of the 
bystanders, laughingly. 

"0, as to that," said father Bofcnie, lauglüng also, 
'*I go in with Paul, — they that preach tlie gospel must 
live of the gospel. Now, Paul was a man that stood up 
for his rights to live as other folks do. — "Isn't it right," 
says he, "that those that plant a vineyard should first 
eat of the fruit? Haven't we power to lead about a sister, 
a wife?" says he. And if Paul had lived in our time, 
he would have said a drove of niggers too! No danger 
about US ministers being hurt by riches, while you laymen 
are so slow about supporting the gospel!" 

At the elbow of father Bonnie stood a brother mi- 
nister, who was, in many respects, his contrast. He 
was tall, thin, and stooping, with eamest black eyes, 
and a serene sweetness of expression. A thread-bare 
suit of riisty black, evidently carefuUy wom, showed 
the poverty of his worldly estate. He carried in his 
band a small portmanteau, probably containing a change 
of linen, his Bible, and a few sermons. Pather Dickson 
was a man extensively known through all that region. 
He was one of those men, among the ministers of Ame- 
rica, who keep alive our faith in Christianity, and renew 
on earth the portrait of the old apostle: — "In joumey- 
ings often, in weariness and painfulness, in watchings 
often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold 
and nakedness. Besides those things that are without, 
that which cometh upon them daily, the care of all the 
churches. Who is weak, and they are not weak? Who 
is offended, and they bum not?" Every one in the 
State knew and respected father Dickson; and, like the 
generality of the world, people were very well pleased, 
and thought it extremely proper and meritorious for Lim 
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to bear weariness and paiiifalness, hunger and cold, in 
their spiritual Service, leaving to them the right of 
attending or not attending to him according to their own 
convenience. Father Dickson was one of tiiose wlio had 
never yielded to the common eustoms and habits of the 
country, in regard to the holding of slaves. A few, who 
had been left; him by a relation, he had, at great trouble 
and expense, transported to a free state, and settled 
there comfortably. The world need not trouble itself 
with seeking to know or reward such men;for the world 
cannot know, and has no power to reward them. Their 
citizenship is in heaven; and all that can be giyen them 
in this life is like a morsel which a peasant gives in his 
cottage to him who to-morrow will reign oyer a kingdom. 
He had stood listening to the conversatien thus far with 
the grave yet indulgent air with which he generally 
listened to the sallies of his ministerial brothers. 

Father Bonnie though not as much respected or con- 
fided in as father Dickson, had, fix)m the fraokness of 
his manners, and ä certain rüde, but effective style of 
eloquence, a more general and apparent popularity. He 
produced more Sensation on the camp-ground; couLd sing 
louder and loi^er, and would offcen rise into flights of 
eloquence both original and impressive. Many were 
offended by the freedom of his manner out of the pulpit; 
and the stricter sort were known to have said of him 
"that when out, he never ought to be in — and when 
in, never out.** 

As the laugh that rose at his last sally died away, he 
tumed to father Dickson, and said, 

"What do you think?** 

"I don't think "" said fether Dickson, mildly, ''that 
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you would ever have foimd Paul leading a drove of 
negroes" 

"Why not, as well as Abraham, the father of tho 
faithful? Didn*t he have three himdred trained servants?" 

"Servants, perhaps; but not slaves!" said father 
Dickson, "for they aU bore arms. For my part, I think 
that the buying, selling, and trading of human beings 
for purposes of gain, is a sin in the sight of God." 

"Well, now, father Dickson, I wouldn't have thought 
you had read your Bible to so little purpose as that! I 
wouldn't believe it! What do you say to Moses ?** 

"He led out a whole army of fugitive slaves through 
the Red Sea," said father Dickson. 

"Well, I teil you, now," said father Bonnie, "if che 
buying, selling,* or holding of a slave for the sake of 
gain is, as you say, a sin, then three-fourths of all 
the Episcopalians, Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyte- 
rians in the slave states of the Union, are of the devil!" 

"I think it is a sin, notwithstanding," said father 
Dickson, quietly. 

"WeU, but doesn't Moses say expressly, *Ye shall 
buy of the heathen round about you?' ** 

"There's into him!" said a Geoigian trader, who, 
having camped with a coffle of negroes in the neighbor- 
hood, had come up to camp-meeting. 

"All those things,*' said father Dickson, "beloi^ to 
the old covenant, which Paul says was annuUed for the 
weakness and unprofitableness thereof , and have nothing 
to do with US, who have risen with Christ We have 
got past Mount Sinai and the wildemess, and have come 
unto Mount Zion; and ought to seek the things that are 
above, where Christ sitteth." 

"i say, brother," said another of the ministers, tapping 
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hm on the Shoulder, ''ifs time for the preaching to , 
begin. You can finish your discussion some ofher time. 
Come, father Bonnie, come forward here,- and strike up 
the hymn." 

Father Bonnie accordingly stepped to the front of the 
stand, and with him another minister, of equal height 
and breadth of frame, and, standing with their hats 
on, they uplifted, in stentorian voices, the following 
hymn: — 

" Brethren , don*t yoa hear the soand ? 
The martial trampet now Is blowiug; 
Men in order 'liating ronnd, 
And soldlers to the Standard flowing." 

As the sound of the hymn roUed through the aisles and 
arches of the woods, üie heads of different groups, who 
had been engaged in conversation, were observed tuming 
towards ihe stand, and voices from every part of the 
camp-gromid took up the air, es, suiting the action to 
the words, they began flowing to the place of preaching. 
The hymn went on, keeping up the same martial 
Images: 

"Boanty offered, life and peace; 
To every soldier this is given, 
When the toils of life shall oease , 
A mansion bright prepared in heaven.** 

Ab the throng pressed up, and came crowding from the 
distant aisles of the wood, the singers seemed to exert 
themselves to throw a wilder vehemence into the song, 
stretching out their arms and beckoning eagerly. They 
went on singrog — 

"Yoa need not fear; the oanse li goodi 
Let who will to the erown aspir«} 
In this caase the martyrs bled, 
And shoDted yietory in the Are* 
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"In this cause lefs follow on, 

And soon we'll teil the pleaaing storjr 
How by faith we won the crown , 
And fonght onr way to life and glory. 

"O. ye rebels, come and Mist; 
, The officers are now recruitlng: 

Why will yoD in sin persist, 
Or waste your time in vain disputing ? 

** All excuses now are vain; 

For, if yoa do not sue for favour, 
Down youMl sink to endless pain, 
And bear the wrath of God for ever.** 

There is always something awful in the voice of the 
multitude. It would seem as if the breath that a crowd 
breathed out together, in moments of enthusiasm, carried 
with it a portion of the dread and mystery of their own 
immortal natiires. The whole area before the pulpit, and 
in the distant aisles of the forest, became- one vast 
surging sea of sound, as negroes and whites, slaves and 
freemen, saints and sinners, slave-holders, slave-hunters, 
slave-traders, ministers, eiders, and laymen, alike joined 
in the pnkes of that mighty song. A flood of electrical 
excitement seemed to rise with it as, with a voice of 
many waters, the rüde chant went on — 

^* Hark I the Victors singing loud ! 

Emmanaers chariot-wheels are rnmbling; 
Mourners weeping throngh the crowd, 
And Satan's kingdom down is tumbling!** 

Out MendBenDakin presset to the staad, and, with 
tears Streaming down his cheeks, exceeded all others in 
the energy of his vociferations. Ben had just come £rom 
almost a fight with another slave-hunter, who had 
boasted a better-trained pack of dogs than his own; and 
had broken away to hurry to the camp-ground with the 
assuranoe that he*d "give him fits when the preachin* 
was oyer.'' And now he stood there, tears rolling down 
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his cheeksy einging with the heartiest eamestness and 
deyotion. Wliat shall we make of it? Poor heathen 
' Ben! is it any more out of the way for him to think of 
being a Christian in this manner, than for some of his 
more decent brethren, who take Sunday passage for 
etemity in ,the cushioned Ifew York or Boston pews, 
and soleninly drowse through very sleepy tunes, under a 
dim, hazy impression that they are going to heayen? Of 
the two we think Ben's chance is the best; for in some 
blind way, he does think himself a sinner , and in need 
of something he calls salvation; and, doubtless, while the 
tears stream down his face, the poor fellow makes a new 
resolve against the whiskey bottle, while his more 
respectable sleepy brethren never thinlr of making one 
against the cotton-bale. Then there was his riyal also, 
Jim Stokes, a surly, foul-mouthed, swearing fellow; he 
joins in the chorus of the hymn, and feels a troublous, 
vague yeaniing deep down within him, wHch makes 
him for the moment doubt whether he had better knock 
down Ben at the end of the meeting. As to Harry, who 
stood also among the crowd, the words and tune recalled 
but too vividly the incidents of his moming's interview 
with Dred, and with it the tiimultuous boiling of his 
bitter controversy with the laws of the society in which 
he found himself. In honrs of such high excitement, a 
man seems to have an intuitive perception of the whole 
extent and strength of what is within himself; and if 
there be anything unnatural br false in his position, he 
realizes it with double intensity. Mr. John Gordon, 
likewise, gave himself up, without resistance, to be 
swayed by the feeling of the hour. He sung with en- 
thusiasm, and wished he was a soldier of somebody, 
going somewhere, or a martyr ahoating Tiotoiy in üie 
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ßxe; and if the conflict described had been with any 
other foe than bis own laziness and self-indulgence — 
had there been any outward, tangible enemy at the 
moment — he would doubtless have enlisted, without 
loßs of time. 

When the hynm was finished, however, there was a 
general wiping of eyes, and they all sat down to listen 
to the sermon. Eather Bonnie led off in an animated 
strain. His discourse was like the tropical swamp, 
bnrsting out with a lush abundance of every kind of 
growth — grave, gay, grotesque, solenm, fancifixl, and 
even coarse caricature, provoking the broadest laughter. 
The audience were swayed by him like trees before the 
wind. There were not wanting touches of rüde pathos, 
as well as eamest appeals. The meeting was a union 
one of Presbyterians and Methodists, in which the 
ministers of both denominations took equal part; it was 
an understood agreement among them, of course, that 
they were not to venture upon polemic ground, or attack 
e6ich other's pecularities of doctrine. But Abijah's 
favourite preacher could not get through a sermon with- 
out some quite pointed exposition of Scripture bearing 
on his favourite doctrine of election, which caused the 
next minister to run a vehement tilt on the correlative 
docirines of free grace, with a eulogy on John Wesley. 
The auditors, meanwhile, according to their respective 
sentiments, encouraged each preacher with a cry of 
"Amen!" "Glory be to Godr "Go on, brother!" and 
other sinular exclamations. About noon the Services 
terminated, pro tem,, and the audience dispersed them- 
selves to their respective tents through the grove, where 
there was an abundance of chatting, visiting, eating, and 
drinking, as if the vehement denunciations and passionate 
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appeals of the morning liad been things of another state 
of existence. XJncle John, in the most cheery possible 
frame of mind, escorted his party into the woods, and 
assisted them in unpacking a hamper containing wine, 
cold fowls, cakes, pies, and other delicacies which aunt 
Katy had packed for the occasion. Old Tiff had set up 
his tent in a gnug little nook on the banks of the stream, 
where he informed passers-by that it was his young 
mas'r and missis's establishment, and that he, Tiff, had 
come to wcdt on them. With a good-natured view of 
doing hioL a pleasure, Kina selected a spot for their 
nooning at no great distance, and spoke in the most 
^gr&ciÖTls and encouraging manner to them &om time to 
time. 

"See, now, can't you, how real quality behayes dem- 
selves!" he said, grimly, to Old Hundred, who came up 
bringing the carriage cushions for the party to sit down 
upon. "Eeal quality sees into things! I teil you what, 
blood sees into blood. Miss Nina sees dese yer chiFen 
an*t de common sort — dafs what she does!" 

"Humph!" said Old Hundred, "such a muss as ye 
keep up about yer chil'en! Teil you what, dey an't no 
better dan oder white trashJ** 

"How! you talk dat ar way, 1*11 knock you down!" 
said old Tiff, who though a peaceable and law-abiding 
creature in general, was driven in desperation to the last 
resort of force. 

"John, what are you saying to Tiff?" said Nina, who 
had overheard some of the last words. "Go back to your 
own tent, and don't you trouble him! I have taken him 
under my protection." 

The party enjoyed their dinner with infinite relish^ 
and Nina amused herself in watching Tiff's cooking pro- 
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parationB. Before departing to the preachiiig ground, he 
had arranged a slow fiie, on which a eavory stcw bad 
beeE all the moming aimmering, and wliith, on. the 
taking off of Üie pot-lid, diffuaod an agreeable odour 
through tho place. 

"I Bay, Tiff, ho'w delightfully that BmellH!" saidNina, 
getting up, and boking into the pot, "Wonldn't Miss 
Fanny bc bo kind as to fiivor ns with a taste of it?" 

Fanny, to whom Tiff punctiliously referred the 
queHtioB, gave a haabful conaent. But wbo aball deacribe 
tiiQ pride and glory that swelled the heart of Tiff aa he 
eaw a bowl o£ hia atew smoking amoag the Gordon 
viands, praised and patronized by the party? And when 
Nina placed on their simple board, — hterally a boanl, 
and nothing more — a amall loaf of irostcd cake, in ex- 
change, it certainly required all the graco of the moming 
exercises to keep Tiff within due bounds of humility. 
He really eeemed to düate with eatJafaction. 

"Tiff, how did you likc the sermon?" aaid Hina. 

"Der'a pretty far, Misa Kina. Der'a a good deal o' 
fjuality preaching." 

"What do you mean by quality preaching, Tiff?" 

"Why, dat ac kind dat'a good for quahfy — fall of 
long worda you know, I 'speota it^a very good; bat poor 
niggers like me can't see bis way thiough it. You aee, 
Mise Nina, what I's atuddin' on, lately, ia, how to get 
deae yer chU'en to Canaan; and I hara fua with one ear, 
and den with t'oder, but 'peara liko I an't dar 'bout it, 
yet. Dere'a a heap abont moat everything elae, and it'a 
all very good; but 'pcara lite I an't dar artcr all abont 
dat ar. Dey aaya, 'Come to Christ;' and I saya, 'Whar 
ia he, any how?' Breae you, I waat fo oome! Deytalka 
'bont going in de gate, and knocking at de do', and 'bout 
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marching on de road, and Hbout %Iitiiig and being eoldiers 
of de cross; and de Lord knows, now, Pd be glad to get 
de chil'en through any gate; and I could take 'em on my 
back and travei all day, if dere was any road: and if dere 
was a do', bless me, if dey wouldn't hear old Tiff a rap- 
ping! I 'spects de Lord would have für to open it — 
wonld so. Buty arter all, when de preaching is done, 
dere don't 'pear to be nothing to it. Dere an't no gate, 
dere an*t no do*, nor no way; and dere an't no fighting, 
'cept when Ben Dakin and Jim Stokes get jawing about 
der dogs; and everybody comes back eatir^ der dinner 
quite comf 'table, and 'pears like dere wan't no such thing 
dey's been preaching Hbout. Dat ar troubles me -:- does 
so — 'cause I wants fdr to get dese yer chil'en in de 
kingdom, some way or other. I didn't know but some 
of de quality would know more 'bout it.** 

"Hang me, if I haven't feit just so!" said uncle John. 
"When they were singing that hymn Hbout enlisting, and 
being a soldier, if there had been any fighting doing any- 
where, I should have certainly gone right into it; and 
tbe preaching always stirs me up terribly. But, then, as 
Tiff says, after it's all over, why, there's dinner to be 
eaten, and I can't see anything better than to eat it; and 
then by the time I have drank two or three glasses of 
wine, ifs all gone. Kow that's just the way with me!" 

"Dey says," said Tiff, "dat we must wait for de 
blessing to come down upon us, and aunt Eose says ifs 
dem dat shouts dat gets de blessing; and Ps been shout- 
ing tili Tb most beat out, but I hasn't got it. Den, one 
of dem said none of dem could get it but de lect; but, 
den, foder one, he seemed to think different; and in de 
meeting dey teils about the scales fftUing fix>m der eyeEfi 



— and I wishcd dey faU from mine — I do so! Perhaps 
MisB Nina, now, you could teil me sometiiiiig." 

"0, don't ask mel" said Nina; "I don't know aay-« 
thing about these things. I tliink I teel a little liks 
unde John," ehe said, tuming to Ckyteu. "There ai« 
two kisds of Bormona and hyruna; oae geta me to sleep, 
and the other excitea and atita me up in a general kind' 
of way; but Üiey don't either secm to do mo real good," 

"For my part, 1 am such an enemy to Btagnation,t 
said Clayton, "that I tiiink there ia advantage in eveiry- 
thing tliat stiiB up Üxe eouI, even &ough wo eee nt 
mediate reaultfl. I liatea to muBic, aee picttirea, as £ 
I can, nncritically. I say, 'Kere I am, eee what you C4Ui; 
do with me.' So I present myaelf to aimost all relipous 
exercieea. It ifl the nioat mystenoua pari, of our nature^ 
I do not pretend to underetand it, therefore nevei 
tdoiae." 

"For mj/ part," said Anne, "there is so much in the 
■wÜd freedom of these meeüngs that shocks my taste and 

i of propriety, that I am annoyed more than I 



"There spoke the true, well-trained conventioealiaf," 
said Clayton. "But look around you. See, in thia wood, 
among theso Towers , and festoons of yine, and archea 
of green, how many shoeking, unsightly growths! You 
would not have had aU this underbush, these dead limba, 
these briers running riot over trees, and sometimes chokjng 
and yillin g them. You would have well-trimmed tree^ 
and velvet turf. But I lüTe briers, dead limbs, and all, 
for their very savage freedom. Every onoe in a while 
you see in a wood a jeasamine, or a aweet-brier, or a 
grape-vinc, that throws iteelf inte a gracefiilncsH of growth 
_ wMch a landscape gardenei would go down on Hs knee0_ 
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for, but cannoi get Nature resolutely denies it to lüm; 
she says, 'iN'o! I keep this for my oicn. You won't have 
my wüdness — my freedom; very well, tlien you shall 
not have the graces that spring from it!' Just so it is 
with men. Unite any assembly of common men in a 
great enthusiasm, — work them up into an abandon, and 
let every one *let go/ and speak as Kature prompts, — 
and you will have brush, underwood, briers, and all 
grotesque growths; but, now and then, some thought or 
sentiment will he strack out with a freedom or power 
such as you cannot get in any other way. You cultivated 
people are much mistaken when you despise the enthu- 
siasm of the masses. There is more trath than you think 
in the old *Vox populi, vox Dei!'" 

"Whafs that?" said Nina. 

"*The voice of the people is the voice of God!* 
There is trath in it. I never repent my share in a po- 
pulär excitement, provided it be of the higher sentiments; 
and I do not ask.too strictly whether it has produced 
any tangible results. I reverence the people as I do the 
woods, for the wild, grand freedom with which their 
humanity develops itself." 

"Tm afraid, iN'ina," said aunt Nesbit, in a low tone 
to the latter, "I'm afraid he isn't orthodox." 

"What makes you think so, aunt?" 

"0, I don't know; his talk hasn't the real sound." 

"You want something that ends in 'ation! don't you, 
aunt? — justi£cation, sanctification, or something of that 
kind." 

Meanwhilc the department of Abijah Skinflint ex- 
hibited a decided activity. Tliis was a long, low booth, 
made of poles, and roofcd with newly-cut grcen boughs« 
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Here the whiskey-barrel was continually pouring fortli its 
supplies to customers who crowded around it. Abijah sdi 
on the middle of a sort of rüde counter, dangling bis 
legs and chewing a straw, while bis negro was busy 
belping bis various customers. Abijab, as we said, being 
a particular bigb Calvinist, was recreating bimself by 
carrying on a discussion with a tat, little tumipy brotber, 
of the Methodist persuasion. 

"I say," he said, "Stringfellow put it into you Me- 
thodists, this moming! Hit the nail on the head, I 
thougbt!" 

"Kot a bit of it!" said the other, contemptuously. 
" Why, eider Baskum chawed bim up^ tompletely! Tbere 
wan't nothin' left of him!" 

"Well,'' said Abijah, "stränge how folks wiU see 
things! Why! ifs just as dar to me that all things is 
decreed! "Wiy, that ar nails everything up tight and 
handsome. It giyes a fellow a kind of comfort to tbink 
on it. Things is just as they have got to be. All this 
firee-grace stuff is dreadful loose talk. If things is been 
decreed 'fore the world was made, well, tbere seems to 
be some sense in their Coming to pass. But if everything 
kind of tums up whenever folks tbink on't, if s a kind 
of shaky business." 

"I don't like this tying up things so tight," said the 
other, who evidently was one of the free, jovial order. 
"I go in for the freedom of the will. Pree gospel and 
free grace." 

"Por my part," said Abijah, rather grimly, "if things 
were managed my way, I shouldn't commune with no- 
body that didn't beliove in election, 'up to the hub."* 

"Your streng elcctioners think you's among the elect!*' 
said one of ihe bystandcrs. "You wouldn't be so firank 
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about it, if you didn't! Now, see here: if everything is 
decreed, how am I going to help myselfr" 

"That ar is none of my look out/' said Abijah. "But 
there's a pint my mind rests upon — everything is fixed 
as it can be, and it makes a man mighty easy." 

In another part of the camp-ground, Ben Dakin was 
sitting in bis tent door, caressing one of bis favourite 
dogs, and partaking bis noontide repast witb bis wife 
and cbild. 

"I declare," said Ben, wiping bis moutb, "wife, I ra- 
tend to go into it, and serve tbe Lord now, füll cbisel! 
If I catch the next lot of niggers, I intend to give half 
the money towards keeping up preaching somewhere 
round here. I am going to enlist now and be a 
soldier!" 

"And," said bis wife, "Ben, just keep clear of Abijah 
Skinüinfs counter, won't you?" 

"WeU, I will, dumed if I won't!" said Ben. "FU 
be moderate. A fellow wants a glass or two, to strike 
up the hymn on, you know; but TU be moderate." 

Tbe Georgia trader, wbo had encamped in the neigh- 
bourhood, now came up. 

"Do you believe, stranger,** said he, "one of them 
dumed niggers of mine broke loose and got in the 
swamps, while I was at meeting this moming! Couldn't 
you take your dog, here, and give 'em a run? I just 
gave nine hundred doUars for that fellow, cash down." 

"Ho, what you going to Mm for?" said Jim Stokes, 
a Short, pursy, vulgar-looking individual, dressed in a 
hunting shirt of blue Kentucky jean, wbo just then came 
up. "Why, dum ye, bis dogs an't no breed 'tall! Mine's 
the true grit, I can teil you they's the true Plorida blood- 

22* 
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bounds! Ts scen one of them ar dogs shake a nigger in 
bis mouth like he'd been a sponge." 

Poor Ben's new-found religion could not withstand 
this sudden attack of his spiritual encmy; and roiising 
himself, notwithstanding the appealing glances of his 
wife, he stripped np his sleeves, and, squaring off, 
challenged his rival to a fight. A crowd gathered round, 
laughing, and betüng, and cheering on the combatants 
with slang oaths and expressions, such as we will not 
repeat, when the concourse was routed by the approach 
Df father Bonnie on the outside of the ring. 

"Look bere, boys, what works of the devil have you 
got round here? None of this on the camp-ground! This 
, is the Lord's ground, here; so shut up your swearing, 
and don't fight/' 

A confused murmur of voices now began to explain 
to father Bonnie the cause of the trouble. 

"Ho, ho!" Said he, "let the nigger run; you can 
cotch bim fast enough when the meetings'arc over. You 
coDie bero to 'tend to your salvation. Ah, don't you bc 
swearing and blustering round! Come, boys, join in a 
hymn with me;" so saying he Struck up a well-known 
air: 

** When Israel wcnt to Jericho, 
O, goodLord, inraysoal!** 

In which one aftor another joined, and the rising tumult 
was soon asauaged, 

"I say," Said father Bonnie to the trader, in an under 
tone, as he was walldng away, "you got a good cook in 
your lot, hcy?" 

"Got a prime one," said the trader; "and a nun^ber 
one cook, aud no mistake! Pickcd bor up real chcapi 
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and m let you have her for cight hundrcd dollars, being, 
as you are, a minister." 

"You must tliink the gospel a better trade than it 
is," Said father Bonnie, **if you think a minister can 
afford to pay at that figure." 

"Why/' Said the trader, "you haven*t seen her; it's 
dirt cheap for her, I can teil you. A sound, stron^ 
hearty woman; a prudent, careM housekeeper; a real 
pious Methodist, a member of a class-meeting. Why, 
eight hundred dollars ain't anything! I ought to get a 
thousand for her; but I don't hear preaching for nothing 
— always think right to make a discount to ministers." 

"Why couldn't you bring her in?" said father Bonnie. 
"Maybe Fll give you seven hundred and fifty for her." 

"Couldn't do that, no way," said the trader. "Couldn't, 
indeed!" 

"Well, after the meetings are over TU talk about it." 

"She's got a child four years old," said the trader, 
with a little cough; "healthy, likely child; I suppose I 
shall want a hundrod dollars for him." 

"Oh, that won't do," said father Bonnie. "I don't 
want any more children round my place than IVe got 
now." 

"But I teil you," said the trader, "ifs a likely boy. 
Why, the keepüig of him won't cost you anything, and 
bcfore you think of it you'U have a thousond-dollar band 
grown on your own place." 

"Well," said fether Bonnie, "PU think of it" 

In the evening the scene on the camp-ground was 
still more picturesque and impressive. Thoae who con- 
duct camp -meetings are generally men who, without 
much reasoning upon the subject, fall into a sort of tact 
in influencing masses of mind, and pressing into fhe ser* 
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vice all the great life forces and influences of nature. A 
kind of rude poetry pervades their minds, colors their 
dialect, and influences their arrangements. The solemn 
and harmonious grandeur of night, with all its mysterioiis 
power of exalting the passions, and intensifying the emo- 
tions, has ever been appreciated and used by them with 
even poetic skiU. 

The day had been a glorious one in June; the sky 
of that firm clear blue, the atmosphere of that crystalline 
cleamess which often gives to the American landscape 
such a sharply-defined outline, and to the human System 
such an intense consciousness of life. The evening sun 
went down in a broad sea of light, and even after it had 
sunk below the purple horizon, flashed back a flood of 
tremulous rose-coloured radiance, which, taken up by a 
thousand filmy clouds, made the whole sky above like a 
glowing tent of the most ethereal bfightness. The shadows 
of the forest aisles were pierced by the rose-coloured rays, 
and as they gradually faded, star after star twinkled out, 
and a broad moon, ample and round, rose in the purple 
Zone of the sky. When she had risen above the horizon 
but a Short space, her light was so resplendent and so 
profuse, that it was decided to conduct the evening Ser- 
vice by that alone; and when, at the sound of the hymn, 
the assembly poured in and arranged themselves before 
the preaching-stand, it is probable that the rudest heart 
present was somewhat impressed with the silent magni- 
ficence by which Qtod was speaking to them through his 
works. As the hymn closed, father Bonnie, advancing 
to the front of the stage, lifted his hands, and pointed 
to the purple sky, and in a deep and not unmelodious 
voice repeated the words of the psalmist — **The heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the firmament showeth his 
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haildywork,* day unto day utteretli speech, and night unto 
night sboweth knowledge." "0, ye sinners!" he exclaimed, 
"look up at the moon, there, Walking in her brightness, 
and think over your oaths, and your cursings, and your 
drinking! Think over your backbitings and your cheat- 
ings! Think over your quarrellings and your fightings! 
How do they look to you now, with ttat blessed moon 
shining down upon you? Don*t you see the beauty of 
our Lord God upon her? Don't you see how the saints 
walk in white with the Lord, like her? I dare say some 
of you, now, have had a pious mother, or a pious wife, 
or a pious sister, that's gone to glory, and there they are 
Walking with the Lord — Walking with the Lord through 
the sky, and looking down on you, sinners, just as that 
moon looks down! And what does she see you doing, 
your wife, or your mother, or your sister thafs in glory? 
Does she see all your swearings, and your drinkings, and 
your fightings, and your hankerings after money, and 
your horse-racings, and your cock-fightings? 0, sinners, 
but you are a bad set! I teil you the Lord is lookirig 
down now on you out of that moon! He is looking down 
in mercy! But I teil you he'U look down quite another 
way one of these days! 0, therell be a time of wrath 
by and by, if you don't repent! 0, what a time there 
was at Sinai years ago, when the voice of the trumpet 
waxed louder and louder, and the mountain was all of a 
smoke, and there were thunderings and lightnings, and 
the Lord descended on SinaL Thaf s nothing to what 
you'll see by and by. No more moon looking down on 
you! No more stars, but the heavens shall pass away 
with a great noise, and the elements shall melt with fer- 
vent heat! Ah! did you ever see a fire in the woods? I 
have, and Tve seen a. fire on the prairiesi and it roUed 
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like a tempest, and mcn, and horses, and everything had 
to run before it. I have eeen it roaring and crackling 
through the woods, and great trees shrivelled in a mi- 
nuto like tinder! I have seen it flash over trees seventy- 
üve and a hundred feet high, and in a minate theyd be 
Standing pülars of fire, and the heavens were all in a 
blaze, and the crackling and roaring was like the sea in 
a storm. There's a judgment-day for you! 0, sinner, 
what will become of you in that day? Never cry, Lord! 
Lord! Too late, too late, man! You wouldn't take mercy 
when it was offered, and now you shall have wrath! No 
place to hide! The heaven and earth are passing away, 
and there shall be no more sca! There's no place for 
you now in God's universe." 

By this time there were tumultuous responses from 
the audience, of groans, cries, clapping of hands, and 
mingled shouts of glory and amen! The electric shout 
of the multitude acted on the preacher again, as he went 
on with a yet fiercer energy. 

"Now is your time, sinners, now is your time! Come 
unto the altar, and God's people will pray for you! Now 
is the day of grace! Come up! Come up, you that have 
got pious fathers and mothers in glory! Come up, father! 
Come up, mother! Come up, brother! Come up, young 
man; we want you to come! Ah! there's a hardened 
sinner off there! I see his lofty looks! Come up, come 
up! Come up, you rieh sinners; you'U be poor enough 
in the day of the Lord, I can teil you! Come up, you 
young women: you daughters of Jerusalem, with your 
tinkling omaments! Come, saints of the Lord, and labour 
with me in prayer. Strike up a hynm, brethren, strike 
up the hymn!" And a thousand voices conmienced the 
hymn — 
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**Stop, poor sinner, stop and think , 
Before you further go.'* 

Andy meanwhile, ministers and eiders moved round the 
throng, entreating and ui^ing one and another to come 
and knecl before the stand. Multitudes rushed forward; 
groans and sobs were heard as the Speaker continued 
with redoubled vehemence. 

"I don't care," saii Mr. John Gordon, "who sees me. 
I'm going up. I am a poor old sinncr, and I ought to 
be prayed for, if anybody/' 

Nina shrank back and clung to Clayton's arm. So 
vehement was the surging feeling of the throng around 
her, that she wept with a wild, tremulbus exeitement. 
"Do take me out; it's dreadful!" she said. Clayton passed 
his arm around her, and, opening a way through the 
crowd, carried her out beyond the limits, where they 
stood together alonc under the trees. 

**I know Tm not good, as I ought to be,** she said; 
"but I don't know how to be any bcttcr. Do you tliink 
it would do me any good to go up therc? Do you be- 
lieve in these things?" 

"I sympathise with every effort that man makes to 
approach bis Maker," said Clayton; "these ways do not 
suit me, but I dare not judgc them. I cannot despise 
them. I must not make myself a rule for others/' 

"But don't you.think," said Nina, "that these tliings 
do härm sometimes?" 

"Alas, child! what form of religion does not? It is 
our fatality that everything that does good must do härm. 
It's the condition of our poor imperfect life here." 

"I do not like these terrible threats," . said Nina. 
"Can fear of fire make me love? BeddeSi I have a kind 
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of courage in me that alwg^ys rises up against a threat. 
It isn*t my nature to fear." 

"If we may judge our Father by bis voice in nature," 
Said Clayton, "He deems severity a necessary part of our 
training. How inflexibly and terribly regulär are all 
bis laws! Fire and bail, snow and vapouf , stormy wind 
fulfiJling bis word. All tbese have a crusbing regularity 
in tbeir movements. wbicb sbow tbat be is to be feared 
as well as loved." 

"But I want to be religioüs/' said Nina, "entirely 
apart from sucb considerations. ISTot driven by fear, but 
drawn by love. You can guide me about tbese tbings, 
for you are religious." 

"I fear I sbould not be accepted as sucb in any 
eburcb," said Clayton. "It is my misfortune tbat I can- 
not receive any common form of faitb, tbougb I respect 
and sympatbize witb all. G^enerally speaking, preacbing 
only weakens my faitb; and I bave to forget tbe sermon 
in Order to recover my faitb. I do not believe — I know 
tbat our moral nature needs a tborough regeneration; 
and I believe tliis must come tbrough Cbrist. Tbis is 
all I am certain of." 

"I wisb I were more Üke Milly," said Nina. "Sbe 
is a Cbristian I know; but sbe has come to it by dread- 
ful sorrows. Sometimes l'm afraid to ask my heavenly 
Fatber to make me good, because I tbink it will come 
by dreadfol trials if be does." 

"And I," said Clayton, speaking witb great eamest* 
ness, "would be willing to suffer anytbing conceivable, 
if I could only overcome all evil, and come up to my 
higbest ideas of good." And, as be spoke, be tumed bis 
face up to tbe moonligbt witb an eamest fervour of ex- 
pression tbat strack Nina deeply. 
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"I almost ßhudder to liear you say so! You don*t 
know what it may bring on you!" 

He looked at her with a beautiful smile, which was 
a peculiar expression of bis face in moments of bigb ex- 
citement. "I say it again!" he said. "Whatever it in- 
volves, let it come!" 

The exercises of the evening went on with a suc- 
cession of addresses, varied by singing of hymns and 
prayers. In the latter part of the time many declared 
themselves converts, and were shouting loudly. Father 
Bonnie came forward: "Brethren," he shouted, "we are 
seeing a day from the Lord! we've got a glorious time! 
brethren, let us sing, 

"Glory to the Lord! 
The Lord is Coming among us ! ** 

The excitement now became general. There was a 
confused sound of exhortation, prayers, and hymns, all 
mixed together, from diflferent parts of the gronnd. But, 
all of a sudden, every one was startled by a sound which 
seemed to come pealing down directly from the thick 
canopy of pines over the heads of the ministers. "Woe 
unto you that desire the day of the Lord! To what end 
shaU it be for you, The day of the Lord shall be dark- 
ness, and not light! Blow ye the trampet in Zion! Sound 
an alarm in my holy mountain! Let all the inhabitants 
of the land tremble! for the day of the Lord cometh!" 

There was a dee^) sonorous power in the voice that 
spoke, and the words feil pealing down through the air 
like the vibrations of some mighty beU. Men looked 
confusedly on each other; but in the universal license ot 
the hour, the obscurity of the night, and the multitude 
of the Speakers, no one knew ezacÜy whence it came^ 



^ 
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After a momenfs pause, tiie singers were recommencing, 

when agaln the same deep voice was heard. ''Take 

i away from me the noise of thy songs, and the melody of 

I thy viols; for I will not hear them, saith the Lord. 

i I hate and despise yoiir feast-days! I will not smeU in 

I your solemn assemblies; for your hands are defiled with 

. blood, and your fingers are greedy for violence! Will ye 

kill, and steal, and commit adulteiy, and swear falsely, 

and come and stand before me? saith the Lord. Te 

oppress the poor and needy, and hunt the stranger; also 

in thy skirts is found the blood of poor innocents! and 

yct ye say, 'Because I am cleaa shall his anger pass 

} from me!* Hear this, ye that swaUow up the needy, 

and make the poor of the land to fail, saying, *When 

will the new moon be gone, that we may seil com? that 

we may buy the poor for silver, and liie needy for a 

pair of shoes.' The Lord hath swom, saying, 'I will 

Lyer folget their works. I wUl surel^ viitTon!'" 

Tho audience, thus taken, in the obscurity of the 

evening, by an unknown Speaker, whose words seemed 

to fall apparently from the clouds, in a voice of such 

stränge and singular quality, began to feel a creeping 

awe stealing over them. The high state of electrical 

excitement imder which they had been going on, predis- 

posed them to a sort of revulsion of terror; and a vague, 

mysterious panic crept upon them, as the beding, moum- 

^ ful voice continued to peal from the trees. "Hear, ye 

l rebellious people! The Lord is against this nation! The 

Lord shall stretch out upon it the line of confiision, and 

' the stones of emptiness! For thou saidst, I wül ascend 

into the stars, I wül bc as Gbd! But thou shalt be cast 

out as an abominable brauch, and the wild beasts shall 

tread thee down! Howl, fir-tree, for thou art spoiledl 
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Gpen thy doors, oh Lebanon, that the fire may devour 
thy cedars! For the Lord cometh out of his place to 
punish the inhabitants of the land! The Lord shall utter 
his voice before his army, for his camp is very great! 
Multitudes, multitudes, in the Valley of decision! For 
the day of the Lord is near in the valley of decision! 
The sun and the moon shall be dark, and the stars with- 
draw their shining, for the Lord shall utter his voice 
from Jerusalem y and the heavens and earth shall shake! 
Li that day I will cause the sun to go down at noon, 
and darken the whole earth! And I will tum your feasts 
into mourning, and your songs into lamentations! Woe 
to the bloody city! It is füll of lies and robbery. The 
noise of a whip — the noise of the rattling of wheels — 
of the prancing horses, and the jumping chariot! The 
horseman liftetii up the sword and glittering spear and 
there is a multitude of slain! There is no end of their 
corpses! They are stumbling upon the corpses! For, be- 
holdy I am against thee, saith the Lord, and I will make 
thee utterly desolate!" 

There was a fierce, wailing eamestness in the sound 
of these dreadful words, as if they were uttercd in a 
paroxysm of af&ight and horror, by one who stood face 
to face with some tremendous form. And, when the 
sound ceased, men drew in their breath, and looked on 
each other, and the crowd began slowly to disperse, 
whispering in low voices to each other. So extremely 
Piercing and so wildly eamest had the voice been, that 
it actually seemed, in the expressive words of Scripture, 
to make every ear to tingle. And, as people of rüde and 
primitive habits are always predisposed to superstition, 
there crept through the different groups wild legends of 
prophets strangely commissioned to annoui^ce Coming tdIi^ 
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fortanes. Some spoke of the predictionfl of the jindgment- 
day; some talked of comets, and stränge signs that bad 
preceded wars and pestilences. The ministers wondeied, 
and searched around the stand in vain. One auditor 
alone, could, had he desiied it, make an explanation. 
Harry, who stood near the stand , had recognized the 
voice. But though he searched, also, around, he could 
find no one. He who spoke was one whose saTage fa- 
miliarity with nature gave him the agilily and stealthy 
adroitness of a wild animal. And during the stir and 
commotion of the dispersing audience, he had silently 
made his way from tree to tree,' over the very heads of 
those who were yet wondering at his stränge, beding 
words, tili at last he descended in a distanl; pari of the 
forest. 

After the service, as father Dickson was preparing to 
retire to his tent, a man pulled him by the sleeve. It 
was the Georgia trader. "We have had an awM time, 
to-night!*' Said he, looking actually pale with terror. 
"Do you think the judgment-day reaUy is Coming?" 

"My friend,*' said &ther Dickson, "it surely is! 
Every step we take in life is leading us directly to the 
judgment-seat of Christ!" 

"Well," said the trader, "but do you think that was 
from the Lord, that last one that spoke? Dumed if he 
didn't say awful things — 'nough to make the hair rise! 
I teil you what, Fse often had doubts about my trade. 
The ministers may prove if s all right out of itte Old 
Testament; but Tm dumed if I think they know all the 
things that we do. But, then, I an't 'so bad as some of 
'em. But, now, Pse got a gal out in my gang that's 
dreadful sick, and I partly promised her I'd bring a mi* 
nister to see her." 
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'*m go with you, friend," said father Dickson; and 
forthwith he began following the trader to the racks 
where their horses were tied. Selecting out of somo. 
hundred who were tied there, their own beasts, the two 
mid night travellers soon found themselyes trotting along 
under the shadow of the forest boughs. 

"My friend,** said father Dickson, "I feel bound in 
conscience to teil you, that I think your trade a ruinous 
one to your soul. I hope you'll lay to heart the solemn 
waming youVe heard to-night. Why, your own sense 
can show you that a trade can't be right, that you'd be 
afiraid to be found in if the great judgment-day were at 
band." 

*'Well, I rather 'spect you speak the truth; but, then, 
what makes father Bonnie stand up for it?^' 

'^My friend, I must say that I think father Bonnie 
upholds a soul-destroying error: I must say that, as con- 
science bound, I pray the Lord for him and you too. 
I put it right to your conscience, my friend, whether 
you think you could keep to your trade, and live a 
Christian life?" 

"No; the fact is, if s a d — d bad business, thafs 
just where 'tis. We an't fit to be trusted with such 
things that come to us — gals and women. Well, I feel 
pret^ bad, I teil you, to-night; 'cause I know I haven't 
done right by this yer gal. I ought für to have let her 
alone; but, then, the devil or something possessed me. 
And now she hos got a fever> and screeches awfuUy. 
I declare, some things she says go right through me!'* 

Father Dickson groaned in spirit over this acoount, 
and feit himself almost guüty for belonging, ostensibly 
and outwardly, to a church which tolerated such eyils. 
He rode along by the aide of bis compaidon, breaking 
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forth into occasional ejaeulations and snatches of hymns. 
After a ride of about an liour, they arrived at the en- 
campment. A lai^e üre had been made in a cleared 
spot, and smonldering fragments and brands were lying 
among the white ashes. One or two horses were tied to 
a neighboring tree, and wagons were drawn up by them. 
Around the fire, in different groups, lay about fifteen 
men and women, with heavy iron shackles on their feet, 
asleep in the moonlight. At a little distance from the 
group, and near to one of the wagons, a blanket was 
spread down on the ground, under a tree, on whieh lay 
a young girl of seventeen, tossing and moaning in a dis- 
tui'bed Stupor. A respectable-looking mulatto woman 
was sitting beside her, with a gourd füll of water, with 
wliich from time to time sho moistened her forehead. 
The woman rose as the trader came up. 

"Well, Nance, how does she do now?" said the 
trader. 

"Mis'able enough," said Nance: "she done been 
tossing, a' throwing round, and crying for her mammy, 
ever since you went away!" 

"Well, IVe brought the minister,'* said he. "Try, 
Nance, to wake her up; she*ll be glad to see him." 

The woman knelt down, and took the hand of the 
sleeper. "Emily! Emily!*' she said, "wake up." 

The girl threw herseif over with a sudden, restless 
to6s. "0, how my head burns! 0, dear! 0, my mother! 
— mother! — mother! — mother! — why don't you 
eome to me." 

Tather Bickson approachcd and knelt the other side 
of her. The mulatto woman made another effort to 
bring her to consciousness. "Emily, here*s the minister 
you was wanting so much! Emiily, wake up!" 
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The girl slowly opened her eyes — lai^e, tremulons, 
dark eyes. She drew her hand across them, as if to 
dLear her sight, and looked wistfully at the woman. 
**Mimster! — minister!" she said. 

*'Yes, minister; you said you wanted to see one." 

"0, yes, I did!" she said heavüy. 

"My daughter!" said father Dickson, "you are very 
sick.^ 

"Yes," she said, "very; and Tm glad of it! Tm 
going to die! I'm glad of that too! Thafs all IVe got 
leffe to be glad of ! But I wanted to ask you to write 
to my mother. She is a free woman: she lives in New 
York. I want you to give my love to her, and teil her 
not to worry any more. Teil her I tried all I could to 
get to her; but tiiey took us; and mistress was so angry 
she sold me! I foi^ve her, too. I don*t bear her any 
malice, 'cause it's all over, now. She used to say I was 
*a wild girl, and laughed too loud. I shan*t trouble any 
one that way any more! so that*s no matter!" 

The girl spoke these sentences at long intervals, oc- 
casionally opening her eyes and closing them again in a 
languid manner. Father Dickson, however, who had 
sotiie knowledge of medicine, placed his finger on her 
pulse, which waa rapidly sinking. It is the usual in- 
stinct, in all such cases, to think of means of prolonging 
life. Pather Dickson rose, and said to the trader: 
"TJnless some Stimulus be given her, she wül be gone 
very soon." The trader produced from his pocket a 
flask of brandy, which he mixed with a little water in 
a cup, and placed it in father Dickson's hand. He 
kneeled down again, and caUing her by name, tried to 
make her take some. 
Dred. /. 23 
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"Wliat 18 it?" she said, opening her wild glittering 
eyes. 

"Ifs something to make you feel better.** 

"I don't wan't to feel better! I want to die!" she 
said, throwing herself over. "What should I want to 
live for?** 

What should she? The words strack father Dickson 
so much, that he sat for a while in silence. He medi- 
tated in his mind how he could reach, with any words, 
that dying ear, or enter with her into that land of trance 
and mist, into whose cloudy circle the soul seemed al- 
ready to have passed. Guided by a subtle instinet, he 
seated himself by the dying girl, and began singing in 
a subdued, plamtive air, the foUowing well-known 
hynm, — 

"Hark my soull it is the Lord, 
*Tis thy Savioar, hear his word; 
Jesus speaks, he speaks to thce; 
Say, poor sinner, lov^st thou me?*^ 

The melody is one often snng among the negroes; and 
one which, from its tendemess and pathos, is a favorite 
among them. As oil will find its way into crevices 
where water cannot penetrate, so song will find its way 
where speech can no longer enter. The moon shone 
füll on the face of the dying girl, only interrupted by 
fiickering shadows of leaves; and as father Dickson 
sung, he fancied he saw a slight, tremulous movement 
of the face, as if the soul, so worn and weary, were up- 
bome on the tender pinions of the song. He went on 
singing — 

**Can a inother*8 tender care 
Cease toward the chlld she bare? 
Yes , she may forgetful be : 
Still will I rcmcmber thoe.'* 
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By the light of the moon, he saw a tear steal from under 
the long lashes, and course slowly down her cheek. He 
contiuued his song: — 

** Mine is an etemal love , 
Higher than the lieiglits above , 
Deeper than the depths beneath , 
Trae' and faithful , strong as death* 

*'Thon ahalt see my glory soon , 
When the work of faith is done; 
Partner of my throne shalt be ! 
Say, poor sinner, IOT*st tbon me?** 

love of Christ! which no sin can weary, which n(j 
lapse of time can change! from which tribulation, perse- 
cution, and distress cannot separate — aU-redeeming, 
aU-glorifying, changing even deatii and despair to the 
gate of heaven! Thou hast one more triumph here in 
the wildemess, in the slave-coffle, and thou comest to 
bind np the broken-hearted. As the song ceased^ she 
opened her eyes. 

''Mother used to sing that," she said. 

"And can you believe in it, daughter?" 

"Yes," she said, "I see Hini now. He loves me. Let 
me go!" 

.There followed a few moments of those strugglings 
and shiverings which are the birth-pangs of another life, 
and Emily lay at rest. Father Dickson, kneehng by her 
side, poured out the fiilness of his heart in an eamest 
prayer. Rising, he went up to the trader, and taking 
his haud, said to him — 

"My friend, this may be the tuming point with your 
soul for etemity. It has pleased the Lord to show you 
the eTÜ of your ways; and now my advice to you is, 
break off your sins at once, and do works meet for re- 

23* 
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pentancBi Take off the shackles of these poor creatores^ 
and teil them they are at Hberty to go." 

"Why, bless your soul, sir, this yer lofs worth. ten 
thousand dollars!" said the trader, who was not prepared 
for so close a practical application* t 

Do not be too sure, friend, that the trader is pecu- 
liar in this. The very same argument, thoogh less 
frankly stated, holds in the bonds of Satan many ex- 
tremely well-bred, refined, respectable men, who would 
gladly save their souls, if they could afford the luxnry. 

"My Mend/' said faiher Dickson, using the words of 
a very close and uncompromising preacher of old, **what 
shall it profit a man if he should gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?" 

"I know that," said the trader, doubtfully; "but ifs 
a very hard case this. I'll think about it, thongh. But 
there's father Bonnie wants to buy Nance. It would be 
a pity to disappoint him. But TU think it over." 

Father Dickson retumed to the camp-ground between 
one aud two o'clock at* night, and putting away his 
horse, took his way to the ministers' tent. Here he 
found father Bonnie standing out in the moonlight. He 
had been asleep within the tent; but it is to be con- 
fessed that the interior of a crowded tent on a camp- 
ground is aaything but favourable to repose. He there- 
fore came out into the fresh air, and was there when 
father Dickson came back to enter the tent. 

"Well, brother, where have you hebu so late?** said 
father Bonnie. 

"I have been looking for a few sheep in the wilder- 
ness, whom everybody neglects," said father Dickson. 
And then in a tone tremulous from agitation, he related 
to him the scene he had just witnessed. "Do you see," 
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hß Said, "broüier, what iniquities you are countenancing? 
Now, here, right neict to our camp, a 8lave-cof9.e en- 
camped! Men and women guilty of no crime, driven in 
fetters through onr land, shaming üs in the sight of 
every Christian nationi Wliat homble, abominable ini- 
quities are these poor traders tempted to commit! Wliat 
perfect hells are the great trading-houses, where men, 
women, and chüdren are made merchandise of, and 
where no light of the gospel ever enters! And when 
this poor trader is convicted of sin, and wants to enter 
into the kingdom, you stand there to apologize for his 
sins! Brother Bonnie, I much fear you are the stumbling- 
block over which souls will stumble into hell. I don't 
think you believe your argument from the Old Testa- 
ment yourself. You must see that it has no kind of re- 
lation to such slavery as we have in this country. 
There's an awful S'ciipture which saith: *He feedeth on 
ashes; a deceived heart hath tumed him aside, so that 
he cannot deliver his soul, nor say, Is there not a lie in 
my right band?* " 

The eamestness with which father Dickson spoke, 
combined with the reverence commonly entertained for 
his piety, gave great force to his words. The reader will 
not therefore wonder to hear that father Bonnie, impul- 
sive and easily moved as he was, wept at the account, 
and was moved by the exhortation. Nor will he be sur- 
prised to leam tiiat, two weeks after, father Bonnie 
drove a brisk bargain with the same trader for three new 
hands. The trader had discovered that the judgment day 
was not Coming yet awhile; and father Bonnie satisfied 
himself that I^oah, when he awoke from bis wine said^ 
"Cursed be Canaan." 
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We have one scene more to draw before we dismisa 
the auditors of the camp-meeting. At a late hour the 
Gordon carriage was winding its way under the süent, 
chequered, woodland path. Harry, who came slowly on 
a horse behind, feit a band laid on bis bridle. Witb a 
sudden start, be stopped. 

"Oh, Dred, is it you? How dared you — bow could 
you be so imprudent? How dared you come bere, wben 
you know you riBked your life?" 

"life!'' Said the other, "what is life? He that loveth 
bis life sball lose it. Besides, the Lord said unto me, 
Go. The Lord is with me as a mighty and terrible one. 
Harry, did you mark those men? Hunters of men, their 
hands red with the blood of the poor, all seeking unto 
the Lord! Mimsters who buy and seU us! Is this a 
people prepared for the Lord? I leffc a man dead in the 
swamps, whom their dogs have tom. Bus wife is a 
widow — bis children orphans! They eat and wipe 
their mouth, and say, *What have I done? The temple 
of the Lord, the temple of the Lord are we/" 

"I know it," said Harry, gloomily. 

"And you join yourself unto them?" 

"Don't speak to me more about that. I won't betray 
you, but I won't consent to have blood shed. My mis- 
tiess is my sister." 

"Oh, yes, to be sure. They read Scripture, don't 
they? Gast out the children of the bond-woman? Thafs 
Scripture for them?** 

"Dred," said Harry, "I love her better than I love 
myself. I will fight for her to the last, but never against 
her, or hers." 

"And you will serve Tom Gordon?" said Dred. 

"Never!" said Harry. 
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Dred stood still a moment. Through an opening 
among the branclies the moonbeams streamcd down on 
bis wild dark figure. Hany remarked bis eye fixed be- 
fore bim on vacancy, tbe pupil swelling out in glassy 
ftdness, with a £xed somnambuHc stare. After a mo- 
ment be spoke, in a boUow altered voice, Hke tbat of a 
sleep-walker — 

"Tben sbaU tbe silver cord be loosed, and tbe golden 
bowl be broken. Yes, cover up tbe grave — cover it 
up. Now, hurry — come to me, or be will take tby 
wife for a prey " 

"Dred, wbat do you mean?*^ said Harry. "Wbat's 
tbe matter?" 

He ßbook bim by tbe sboulders. Dred rubbed bis 
eyes, and stared on Henry. - 

"I mußt go back/* be said, "to my den. Foxes bave 
bolesy tbe birds of tbe air bave nests, and in tbe babita- 
tions of dragons tbe Lord batb opened a way for bis 
outcasts!" 

He plunged into tbe tbickets, and was gone. 
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